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CHAPTER I 
LIMB up in this tree, and play 
house!” Elizabeth Ferguson com- 
She herself had climbed 
west branch of an apple tree in 


manded. 


tland orchard, and there she sat, 
g her 
ly that the three children 
id summoned to side backed 
“3 don’t,” 
looking down at them, “ I’m afraid, 
s, maybe, I'll get mad.” 

foreboding 


white-stockinged legs so 
whom 
her 
she 


for safety. you 


was tempered by a 

and the deepening dimple in her 
. but all the same she sighed, with 

of impersonal regret at the pros- 
“Tt would 
mad, wouldn’t it?” 

The others looked 
consternation. They 
meant to Elizabeth 
“ Please - please - please,” 


any unpleasantness. 
bad if I got 
d thoughtfully. 
another in 
vhat it 


have 
she 
ind Nannie Maitland, the oldest of 


ttle group, said, helplessly, “ Well.” - 


nie was always helpless with Eliza- 
ist as she was helpless with her 
ther, Blair, though she was ten 
izabeth and Blair were only eight; 

could a little girl like Nannie 
thing but helpless before a brother 
he adored, and a wonderful being 
izabeth —Elizabeth! who always 
xactly what she wanted to do, and 
stantly “ got mad,” 
i'd do it, too; 


if you wouldn’t 
mad, and then 


got 
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hugged you and kissed vou, and actually 
eried (or got mad again), if you refused 
to accept as a sign of your forgiveness 
decorated with 
strips of red and white paper just like 
a little barber’s pole! Nan- 


nie, and al- 


her new slate-pencil, 
No wonder 
timid and good-natured, 
ways as ready to do one thing as an- 
other, no wonder she was helpless befor 
the sweet, furious little creature! 
had more backbone than his 
but felt Elizabeth’s heel upon 
his neck. David Richie, who lived next 
door to the despot, a silent, candid, 
very stubborn small boy, was, after 
2 momentary struggle, as the 
rest of them. Now, when she commanded 
them all to climb, it was David who de- 
murred, because, he said, he spoke first 
for Indians tomahawking you in the back 
parlor; and “ first speak, first get,” said 
David, so earnestly that he almost car- 
ried the other two Then 
Flizabeth asserted David 
was lost: 


Blair 
sister, 
even he 


meek as 


him. 
and 


with 
herself, 

‘Very well! Play your old Indians! 
I'll climb all by myself, and I don’t care 
if I fall dead 
with a monument, the 
ute afterwards.” 


down and buried and 


very next min- 


David 
said uneasily ; he was beginning to back 


“T’ve got on my new pants,” 


down. 
“Take ’em off!” 
And 


ther All richts 


said Elizabeth briefly. 


there is no knowing what might 


reserved 
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have happened if the mature 


had not come to the rescue. 


Nannie 


“ That’s not preper to do out-of-doors; 
and Miss White says not to say ‘ pants.’ ” 
Elizabeth looked thoughtful. “ Maybe 
it ain’t proper,” she admitted; “but [ll 
tell you what, David! You ean sit 
my pocket-hanky.” She spread 


handkerchief 


on 
her 
scrap of a on the grimy 
beckoned. “I took a hate to 
the last time we 
she explained ; please- 
please-please, dear David! If you'll play 
I'll give vou a suck on 


bark, and 
being tommy-hocked 
played it,” ‘so 
house in the tree, 


my taffy.” She took something out of her 


mouth, sleek and shining and brown, and 


licked her lips to indicate its quality, 
and David yielded—shinning up the 
trunk of the tree, indifferent to the 
trousers, which had been on his mind 
ever since he had put them on his legs. 
Once at Elizabeth’s side, he was tem- 


porarily silent, because her taffy held his 
jaws like 

Blair but the timid 
Nannie squatted on the ground, content to 


a Vise 
followed him, 
merely look up at the courageous three. 
“Come on said Elizabeth. But 
Nannie shook little blond head. At 
which the others burst into shrill chorus: 
“’Fraid-cat! *fraid-cat! ’fraid-cat!” 
Nannie smiled placidly; it never oc- 


ats 
up. 
her 


curred to her to deny such an obviously 


truthful title. “ Blair,’ she said, con- 
tinuing a conversation interrupted by 
Elizabeth’s determination to climb, 
“Blair, why do you say. things that 


make Mamma mad? 
If it makes her 
things are ugly, 


What's the sense? 
mad for to 
why do you ?” 

Blair said briefly. Even at 
eight Blair did not like explanations, and 
his slave and half-sister rarely pressed 


you say 


“ 


*Cause,” 


beyond his bored “’Cause.” With the 
exception of his mother, who had never 
had time to get acquainted with him, 


most of the people about Blair were his 


slaves Elizabeth’s governess—called by 
Elizabeth, for reasons of her own, 
“ Cherry-pie "—Miss White, who had a 
school in a big attie of Mr. Ferguson’s 
house for the four children, had com- 


pletely surrendered to his brown eyes; 
in his own home, Harris, who was a cross 
between a butler and a maid-of-all-work, 
adored him to the point of letting him 
make candy on the kitchen stove—prob- 
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ably the greatest expression of 
possible in the kitchen ; 
Maitland Works 


Richie blustered, 


the me 
toadied to hi) 


perhaps, 


gave in to him; in fact, little |] 
Ferguson was the only person in 
who did not knuckle down to thi 
and lovable child. But then, |] 


never knuckled down to anybod 
tainly not to kind old Cherry-p 
timid upper lip quivered like a 
when she was obliged to repeat 
rule of Rober 


son’s for his niece’s upbringing 


darling some new 


she knuckle down to her uncle: 
declared she was not at all a 
him!—this was almost unbeli 


the other three, who seattered |i 


And she | 


if they heard his step. 


greater courage than this; sh 
fact, audacity! for she said she 
ing—this the others told each 
awed tones—she said she had 


lieves ” walk right up and speak t 
Maitland herself!—and maybe 
for twenty cents so she could t1 
whole crowd to ice-cream. That 
would just as lieves, if she sh 
pen to to. Now, as sh 
the apple tree swinging her legs, a 
ing David and Blair, turn about, 
suck on her taffy, it occurred to 
inention, apropos of nothing, her 
of Mrs. Maitland’s looks: 

“T like Blair’s mother best; but D 


want 


mother is a lot prettier than B 
mother.” 

“Tt ain’t polite to brag on mot 
said David, surveying the new tr 


complacently, “ but I know what I t 

Blair, jouncing up and down 
branch, agreed with unoffended 
“’Course she’s prettier. Anybod 
Mother’s ugly.” 

“Tt ain’t right to say things lil 
out of the family,” Nannie observ: 

“This is the family. You ar 
to marry David, and I’m going t 
Elizabeth. And I’m going to be a 
rich; and I'll give all you childre: 
of money. Jimmy Sullivan—| 
friend I got acquainte: 
him yesterday, and he’s the biggest 
dler in our Works. Jimmie said 
*You’re the only son,’ he said, 
get it all.” "Course I told him Id 
him some,” said Blair. 


of mine; 





“Savy, stop fighting,” 


THE 


‘d better give Elizabeth her taffy,” 
in David was al- 
noyingly apropos; “ you've sucked 


broke dryly; 

er ‘an anybody.” 
allowed it,” Blair said, chuck- 
| frowned, which made Elizabeth 

im round the neck in a joyous 
nd give him a loud kiss on his left 
David sighed. “ You may kiss me,” 
| patiently; “ but I'd rather you'd 

when you want to. You knocked 
cap.” 

David Nannie observed, fling- 
up to him, “ David, Blair 
tand on his head and count five. 
nt” 
this David’s usual admiration for 
suffered an eclipse: he grew very 
exploded: “ Well, I—I—I’ve 
Blair hasn’t. And— 
real dining-room at my 
se, and Blair hasn’t!” 

nnie flew to the rescue: “ Well, you 

’t got a real mother. You are only 
pted.” 
l, 


Wal 
Wel 


* 


is cap 


then 
mumps, and 


| have a 


are you?” David said, 
“vouwre nothing but a Step.” 
Blair command- 
“David is right; we 
of a at our 
He paused to bend over and 
with an eestatie finger a flake of 
with its serpent green 
lamp, black bark in the crotch of 
ld tree. “Isn’t that pretty?” he said. 
‘You ought not to say things like 
about our house,” Nannie reproved 


} 
what 


have 


amiably ; 


dining-room 


covering 


Why not? They know everything is 
ly at our house. They’ve got real 
g-rooms at their houses; they don’t 
ld desks round, the way we do.” 
vas in the late sixties that these 
ren played in the apple tree and 
nged their conjugal future; at that 
the Maitland house was indeed, as 
little Blair said, “ugly.” Twenty 
before, its gardens and meadows 
stretched over to the river; but it 
long ago down in size and 
up in Now, there was 
ly an acre of sooty green left, and 
pressed upon by the yards of the 
ind Works, and almost islanded by 
ad tracks. Grading had left the 
and dilapidated old house some- 


come 
dollars. 
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S15 
what above the level of a 
with incessant teaming, and generally 
fetlock-deep in black mud. The house 
stood back a little from the badly paved 
sidewalk; its dooryard, where 
some stunted syringas and a pirus japon- 
ica showed occasional traces of life, was 


street noisy 


meagre 


enclosed by a fence—a row of black and 
rusty iron spears, spotted their 
tines with innumerable cocoons. 
(Blair and David made and 
furtive attempts to lift spears, 
socketed in crumbling lead in the granite 
base; for of course there could be noth- 
ing better for fighting Indians than a real 
iron The behind the 
house had been cut in two by a spur 
track, which brought jolting gondola 
cars piled with red ore down to the fur- 
The half-dozen apple trees that 
were left stretched gaunt arms over sour, 
grassless earth; they put out faint flakes 
of blossoms in the early spring, and then 


under 
gray 
constant 
these 


spear. ) orchard 


nace. 


a fleeting show of greenness, which in a 
fortnight shrivelled and blackened out of 
all of foliage. 3ut all the 
same the children found it a delightful 
place to play, although Blair sometimes 
said sullenly that it was “ugly.” Blair 
hated ugly things, and, poor child, he 
The 
queer, disorderly dining-room, in which 
for reasons of her Mrs. Maitland 
transacted so-much of her business that 
it had become for all practical purposes 
an office of her Works, was, perhaps, the 
‘ ugliest ad thing the world to the 
little boy. 

“Why don’t have a 
room?” he said once; “ 
to eat in the office ?” 

“We'll eat in the kitchen, if I find it 
convenient,” his mother told him, look- 
ing at him over her newspaper, which 
was propped against a silver coffee-urn 
that had found a clear 
breakfast table cluttered 
and ledgers. 

“They have a bunch of flowers on 
the table up at David’s house,” the lit- 
tle boy complained; “I don’t see why 
ean’t.” 
‘I don’t 
said grimly. 

‘T don’t eat papers,” Blair said, un- 
der his breath; and his mother looked 
at him helplessly. 


semblance 


was assailed by them on every side. 


own 


in 


real dining- 


why do we have 


we 


space 


with 


on a 
papers 


we 


eat flowers,” Mrs. Maitland 


How is one to reply 
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to a child of eight who makes remarks 
of this kind? Mrs. Maitland did not 
know; it was one of many things she 
did not know in relation to her son; 
for at that time she loved him with her 
mind rather than her body, so she had 
none of those soft intuitions and persua- 
sions of the flesh which instruct most 
mothers. In her perplexity she expressed 
the sarcastic anger one might vent upon 
an equal under the same circumstances: 

“ You’d eat nothing at all, young man, 
let me tell you, if it wasn’t for the 
‘ papers,’ as you call ’em, in this house!” 

But it was no wonder that Blair called 
it ugly—the house, the orchard, the 
Works—even his mother, in her black 
alpaca skirt and sacque of a waist, sit- 
ting at her desk in the big, dingy dining- 
room, driving her body and soul, and the 
bodies and souls of her workmen—all for 
the sake of the little, shrinking boy, who 
wanted a bunch of flowers on the table. 
Poor mother! And poor lit- 
tle, perplexed half-sister, locking on, and 
trying to make peace. 


Poor son! 


Nannie’s per- 
plexities had begun very far back. Of 
course she was too young when her father 
married his second wife to puzzle over 
that; but if she did not, other people 


did. Why a mild, vague young widower, 
of delicate constitution, who painted pic- 
tures nobody ever bought, and was as 
unpractical as a man could be whose 
partnership in an iron-works was a mat- 
ter of inheritance—why such a man 
wanted to marry Miss Sarah Blair 
was beyond anybody’s wisdom. It is 
conceivable, indeed, that he did not 
want to. 

There were rumors that after the death 
of Nannie’s mother, Herbert Maitland 
had been inclined to look for consola- 
tion to a certain Miss Molly Wharton 
(she that afterward married Henry 
Knight), and everybody thought Miss 
Molly was willing to smile upon him. 
But be that as it may, he suddenly found 
himself the husband of his late partner’s 
daughter—a woman eight years older 
than he, and at least four inches taller— 
a silent, very plain woman, of devastating 
common sense—a woman who contra- 
dicted all those femininities and soft 
lovelinesses which had been such marked 
characteristics not only of his first wife, 
but of pretty Molly Wharton also. 


John Blair, the father of th 
Mrs. Maitland, an uneducated, 
ly intelligent man, had risen fr 
dling to partnership in the ) 
Works. There had been no soc 
tions between Mr. Maitland, Sr., ; 
new member of the firm, but tl 
man had a very intimate respect, a1 
admiration, for John Blair. W 
came to die he confided his son’s i: 
to his partner with absolute co. 
that they would be safe: “ Herbert 
gumption, John,” he said; “h 
to be an ‘artist’! You’ve got 
after him.” “TI will, Mr. M 
1 will,” said John Blair, snuffli: 
blowing his nose into a big red 
handkerchief. And he did look 
him. He put young Maitland’s 
ahead of his own, and he made 
clear to his daughter, who in | 
matters was, curiously enough, hi 
hand man, that “ Maitland’s bo: 
always, as he expressed it, “to h 
inside track.” 

“T ain’t bothering about you, 
I'll leave you enough. And if I 
you could seratech gravel for y 
But Maitland’s hoy ain’t our ki: 
must be taken care of.” 

When John Blair died, perhaps 


~ 


of faithfulness to his wishes mad 


Sally try to “take care” of II 
Maitland by marrying him 
goose Molly will catch him ii w 


iook out!” she thought. “ But cert 


his child does need a mother.” A 
and by she told Herbert of his 
need; or at any rate she helped | 
infer it. And somehow, before hi 
it, he married her. By inheritan 
owned the Works between them; s 
a marriage was, as the bride ex) 
it, “a very sensible arrangement 
any 


sensible arrangement ” app 
John Blair’s daughter. But af 
breathless year of partnership—i 
ness if in nothing else—Herbert 
land, leaving behind him their bal 
and his little two-year-old Nanni 


out of the world as expeditiously a- 


sumption could take him. Inde 
wife had so jostled him and de: 
him and dazed him that ther 
nothing for him to do but die—s 
there might be room for her expa 
energy. And yet she loved him; 1 


_\ 


a ae) 
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IN SPITE OF SUCH SURROUNDINGS THE BIG HOUSE WAS IMPRESSIVE 








THE 


aw her in those first silent, agonized 
could doubt that 
ain expressed itself, not in moans 


she loved him. 


ars or physical prostration, but in 

Work. which had been an interest, 
ne a Under like 
s some people take to religion and 
to drink; but as Mrs. Maitland’s 
1» had never been more than church- 


refuge. cireum- 


and contributions to foreign mis- 
t was, of course, no help under 
train of grief; and as her tempera- 
did not dictate the other means of 
turned to work. She 
very likely she had 
But 
| not feel anything else. Not even 
little hands, or his 
her She did her 
w him: she hired a reliable woman 
of him, and she was ecare- 


lation, she 
ed herself numb; 
when she did not feel her loss. 
aby’s clinging 
lips at breast. 
vf charge 


appear at regular hours to nurse 
for him, and as 
her 


d and her loeality that chureh-going 


She ordered 


the 


toys 


hared naive conviction of 
religion were synonymous, she began, 
he was four years old, to. take him 
irch. In her shiny, shabby black 
hich had been her Sunday costume 
since it had been purchased as part 
trousseau, she 
1 a front pew, ketween the two chil- 


er curiously limited 
_and felt that she was doing her duty 
oth of them. A sense of duty with- 
maternal instinet is not, perhaps, as 
ful a thing as maternal instinct with- 
1 sense of duty, but it is sterile; and 
he first few years of her bereavement, 
ig. suifering woman seemed to have 
but duty to offer to her child. 

puzzles then. “ Why 
‘'t Mamma hug my baby brother?” she 
| to ask 
ation to 


hing 
nnie’s began 
the nurse, who had 
offer. The brother 
hug Nannie, 
little kisses on 
her to his 


no ex- 
baby 
enough to and 
Nannie’s 


befor 


ready 
eager, wet 
sealed service 
‘ould talk. 
Blair was nearly three years old be- 
under the long atrophy of grief, 
Maitland’s maternal 
to stir. When it 


eks 


rah instinet be- 


did, she was 


led by the boy’s shrinking from her 


f from a she was chilled, 
by another sort of repulsion, which 
th the hideous candor of childhood 


made no effort to One 


stranger; 


coneeal. 
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had 


uggy,” 


of his first expressions of opinion 
been contained in the single word “ 
a pointed finger at his 


When she sneezed—and she was 


accompanied by 
mother. 
one of those people who cannot, or do 
not, had a 
He would jump at 
sound, and then 
furious tears. When 
his head upon 
black alpaca breast, he would say 
lently, “ No, no! No, no!” at which she 
would push him roughly from her knee, 
and fall into hurt silence. Once, when he 
was barely five years old, she came in 
to dinner, hot from a morning in the 
Works, her moist forehead grimy with 
dust, and bent over to kiss him, at which 
the little boy wrinkled up his nose and 


moderate a sneeze—Blair 
nervous 
the 


into 


paroxysm. 
unexpected burst 
tried to 
scratchy 
vio- 


she 


draw down her 


turned his face aside. 
“ What’s the matter?” his mother said; 
and ealled sharply to the nurse: “I won’t 
have any highfalutin’ airs in this boy! 
Get out of Then resolutely 
Blair’s little chin in her hand 
beautiful, 
broken and blackened nails—and turning 
his up, rubbed cheek 
roughly against his. “ Get your 
she and sat and ate 
her dinner without another word to Blair 
or any one else. But the next day, as if 
to nurehase the kiss he would not 


’em him.” 
she took 
hand, with 


a big, powerful 


wineing face her 
over 
down 


airs!” said, 


give, 
she told him she was going to give him 
The word had no meanh- 
ing to the little fellow, until she showed 
him two bright new dollars, and said he 
could with 
bv-own 
lips to her. 


an “ allowance.” 


eandy them; then his 
he held up his 
It was at that moment that 
money began to mean something to him. 
He bought the eandy, which he divided 
with Nannie, and bought also a 
present for his mother, a bottle of 
cologne, with a tiny calendar tied around 
its neck by a red ribbon. “ The ribbon 
is pretty,” he explained shyly. She -was 
so pleased that she instantly gave him 
another dollar, and then put the long 
bottle between two of the little 
boy’s photographs, on the painted pine 
bureau of her bedroom. 


buy 


“7 } 
eves smiled, and 


he 


green 


In the days when the four children 
played in the orchard, and had lessons 
in Mr. Ferguson’s garret, and were 
“treated” by Blair, who always had 
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plenty of money in his pocket, to candy 
or pink ice-cream—even in those days 
Mercer was showing signs of what it 
was ultimately to become—the apotheosis 
of materialism and vulgarity. Iron was 
entering into its soul. It thought ex- 
tremely well of itself; when a new mill 
was built, or a new furnace blown in, it 
thought still better of itself. It prided 
itself upon its growth; in fact, its com- 
placency, its ugliness and its size kept 
pace with one another. 

“Look at our output,” Sarah Mait- 
land used to brag to her general man- 
ager, Mr. Robert Ferguson; “ and look at 
our churches! We have more churches 
for our size than any town west of 
the Alleghanies.” 

“We need more jails than any town, 
east or west,” Mr. 
grimly. 

But Mrs. Maitland avoided the deduc- 
tion. Her face was full of pride. “ You 
just wait! We'll be the most important 
city in this country yet, because we will 
hold the commerce of the world right 
here in our mills!” She put out her 
great open palm, and slowly closed the 
strong, beautiful fingers into a gripping 
fist. “ The commerce of the world, right 
here!” she said, thrusting the clenched 
hand, that quivered a little, almost into 
his face. 

Robert Ferguson snorted. He was a 
melancholy man, with thin, bitterly sen- 
sitive lips, and kind eyes that were cu- 
riously magnified by gold-rimmed eye- 
glasses, which he had a way of knocking 
off, with a suddenness that was singular- 
ly disconcerting. He did not, he said, trust 
anybody. ‘“ What’s the use?” he said; 
you only get your face slapped.” For 
his part. he believed the Eleventh Com- 
mandment was, “ Blessed is he that ex- 
pecteth nothing, because he'll get it.” 

“Read your Bible!” Mrs. Maitland re- 
torted; “then vou'll know enough to 
call it a Beatitude, not a Commandment.” 

Mr. Ferguson snorted again. “ Bible? 
It’s all T ean do to get time to read my 
paper;—I’m worked to death,” he re- 
proached her. But in spite of being 
worked to death he always found time 
to go out into his back yard on winter 
mornings to feed a flock of Mercer’s sooty 
pigeons; and he would walk all over town 
to find a particular toy for a sick child 


Ferguson retorted, 


“ 





of one of his moulders. To be sur 
always alleged that, as far as the 
was concerned, he was a fool f 
pains, because human critters (“T: 
of ’em myself”) were all a_ bad 
“We're not worth the powder to bl 
up—any of us,” he told Mrs. Maitla 
“Oh, you have a fine bark, f; 
Ferguson,” she said, with her 
chuckle; “but when it comes to a 
I guess most folks get a kiss from y 
“ Kiss?’ said Robert 
rified; “not much!” 
They were very good friends, 
two, each growling at, disapproving 
and completely trusting the other 
Maitland’s chief disapproval of her s 
intendent 


Ferguson, 


for her reproaches about 
bark were really expressions of ad 
tion—her serious disapproval was | 
on the fact that. when the season 

mitted, he broke the Sabbath by 

bing silently in the garden in his 

yard instead of going to church 
grape arbor ran the length of this gar 
and in August the Isabellas, filmed 

soot, had a flavor, Robert Ferg 
thought, finer than could be foun 
any of the vineyards lying in the hot 
shine on the banks of the river, fai 
of reach of Merce r’s smoke. There \ 
flagstone path around the arbor, and t 
borders of perennials against brick 

thick with ivy, or hidden by tre! 
peach trees. All summer long bees « 
to murmur in the garden, and « 
breeze that blew across it carried 


sweetness to the hot and tired str 


outside. It was a spot of perfume 
peace, and it was no wonder that the h 
working, sad-eyed man liked to spend 
Sundays in it. But “ remembering 
Sabbath” was his employer’s str 
point. Mrs. Maitland kept the Fo 
Commandment with passion. Her S 
days, dividing each six days of 

traordinary activity, were arid stret 
of the unspeakable dulness of idler 
When Blair grew up he used to look | 
at those Sundays and shudder. T 
was chureh and Sunday-school in 

morning, then a cold dinner, for 

roast beef was Mrs. Maitland’s sy 


of Sabbatical holiness. Then an end 


vacant afternoon, spent always ind 
Certain small, pious books were permit 
the two children—Little Henry and 





] 
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The Ministering Children, and 
-e moral food; but no games, no 
Silence 
ary idleness and Little Henry’s holy 

es. To Mrs. Maitland the day 
ave been as dreary as it 
but 

in the parlor in her 
read The 
She never allowed herself 


no playing in the orchard. 


was to 


and daughter, she never 


She sat 
lk, and Presbyterian 
Bibl 
it her desk in the dining-room, 
her knitting, which on week- 
to do, was a 
looked at the 


sometimes she 


she had no work 


irce: but she 
good deal, 
nd then applied herself to The 
bed at half 


eleven or twelve 


and 
She went to 
as against 
hirst 

ary rapidity, 
Maitland had a “ 

able to 


reading, with ex- 
her “ Chapter.” 
system ” by which 
the Bible through 
She frequently commended 


nights, 


read 
year. 
her superintendent; to her way of 
such reading was accounted to 
righteousness. 

Ferg freshed by a somnolent Sunday, she 
into 
and Mr. Robert Fergu- 
vho never went to church, followed 
r wake, doing her bidding with grim 
not 
<ed to death,” he was, at any rate, 
rbed in her affairs. Even 
home at night, and, on summer 
ngs, fell to his nar- 
back yard, where his niece “ help- 
little wheel- 
flagstones,—even 
Mrs. Maitland’s 
He was scru- 
to say, as he picked up the weeds 
3 strong tered 
Fourt een a good little girl to-day, Eliza- 
Ter S * but all the his 
I going over matters at 


ot « t hts 


foul 


rush furiously business on 


ay morning, 


admiring thoroughness. If 


when he 
grubbing in 
pushing a 
the 


did not dismiss 
from 


him by 
ume harrow 
the } | ¢ n he 
spend ness 


Ting 


over mossy 


his mind. 


from the wheelbarrow, “ Have 
while, in own 
was 
stret Works. 
idler ir enough from business to 
look rogate Miss White about his niece: 
ae ‘ hope Elizabeth is behaving herself, 
l in White ?” 
for O} she is a dear, good child.” 
S sy Well, you never can tell about chil- 
Keep a sharp eye on her, Miss 
And be careful, please, about 
I thought I saw her looking in 
nirror in the hall this 


On Sundays he managed to 


away 


ves: 


1 end 
4 } 
ind 

perm | 
and 
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Please 


in he aa 


discourage any signs of vanity 

‘She hasn’t a particle of vanity!” Miss 
White said warmly. 

But in spite of her assurance, Mr. Fer- 
guson was always falling into bleakly ap- 
prehensive thoughts of his little 
stinately denying his pride in her, and al- 


girl, ob- 


lowing himself only the meagre hope that 
decently.” 
and he 
afraid be had dis- 
covered it. ... Elizabeth was not allowed 


she would “turn out fairly 


Vanity was his especial concern, 


was more than ones 


to go to dancing-school 


and 
her 


dancing 
somehow related in 
the and 


‘reature expressed the rhythm that 


vanity were 


uncle’s mind; so vital vivid 
little 
was in her by dancing without instruction, 
with loud, 
deneces of her own composing, 
but 
Sometimes she danced thus in the sehool- 

Mrs. Todd’s 
the farther end of 
bridge; and 
this was one of the occasions when Mr. 
Ferguson thought he had detected the 
vice he dreaded once she danced in his 
very Up and down 
went, back and forth, before a long mir- 
She 


keeping time elemental ca- 


not always 
true time. 


melodious, always in 


room; sometimes i ‘ ice- 
parlor” at 


old 


cream 


Mercer’s wooden onee 


own library! she 
ror that stood between the windows. 
had double daffodil behind 
ear, and twisted a dandelion chain around 
her neck. 


put a each 
She looked as she came and 
herself 
in the shadowy depths of the mirror, like 
a flower-—a flower in the wind! 
and 


as she danced. 


went, smiling and dimpling at 


bending 
and swaying, and singing 
It was then that her uncle 
came upon her; for just a moment he 
stood still in involuntary delight, then 
remembered his theories: 


turning 


there was cer- 
tainly vanity in her primitive adornment! 
He knocked his glasses off with a fierce 
gesture, and did his duty by barking at 
Mrs. Maitland ex- 
pressed it. He told her in an angry voice 
that she must go to bed for the rest of the 
'—at least, if she ever did it again, 
she must go to bed for the rest of the day. 

There was felt 
even surer of the feminine failing: Eliza- 


her, as would have 


day 


another time when he 
beth said, in his presence, that she wished 
she had 
Mrs 
next 
barked at 


some rings like those of a cer- 
Richie, who had lately come to 
door; at which Mr. Ferguson 


Miss White, so harshly, in- 


tain 
live 








svvU 


flew at him like a 
“You 


ain’t 


Elizabeth 
cat. 


deed, that 


little enraged sha’n’t seold 


my Cherry-pie! It fair!” she 
screamed, and, beating him with her right 
hand, she fastened her small, sharp teeth 
left above the wrist; 
then she screamed again with self-inflicted 
But when Miss White, dismayed at 


such a loss of self-control, apologized for 


into her arm just 


pain. 


her, Mr. Ferguson shrugged his shoulders. 

“Oh, I don’t mind temper,” he said; 
‘I used to 
I will not 
some plaster on her arm. 
must not call Miss 
ulous " 

But 
rings 


have a temper myself; but 
Better put 
Elizabeth, you 


White by that ridic- 


have her vain! 


hharne 
the 


really 


Mrs. 


him, 


Richie’s 
and 
himself the advent as a 
foolish woman. “ She’ll 
Elizabeth’s head,” he told 
In regard to the rings, he had 
not needed Elizabeth to 
He had noticed them himself, and they 
had convineed him that this Mrs. Richie, 
first 
with no 


about 
disturbed 
him deplore to 


remark 


made 


neighbor of a 


put ideas into 
himself. 


instruct him. 


shy, sad 
about her, 
exception to her sex. 
I guess, like the rest of 
Having, as he alleged, 
when to sport 
Amaryllis, Mr. said he 
like women. did not 
He had gone 
he had been obliged 


who at sight seemed a 


woman nonsense 
was re ally no 
‘Vain and lazy, 
them,” he 


passed the age 


said. 
he eared 
with Ferguson 
didn’t When they 
irritate him, they bored him. 
to see this newcomer, 
to, because she wished to rent a house he 
owned next door to the one in which he 
lived. So, being her landlord, he had to 
ee her, if for nothing else, to discourage 
He saw her, 
put up a little glass 
house at the end of the back parlor for 
a plant-room. “If she’d asked me for 
said to himself, 
considered it for a 
sashes I 


requests for inside repairs. 


and promised to 


a ‘ conservatory,’ ~ 
‘IT wouldn’t 
but 


might as 


have 
few 
suppose I well 
that? Besides, if she likes flowers, there 
must be But all 
the having 
who 
was quite gruff with Mrs. 


moment; just a 


give in on 
something to her!” 


same, he was conscious of 


woman wore 


given in, and to a 


rings; so he 
Richie’s little boy whom he found listen- 
The 


acquaintance 


ing to an harangue from Elizabeth. 
children had 
through the iron fence that separated the 
front dooryards. ‘T,” Elizabeth had an- 


Two scraped 
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nounced, “* have a mosquito bite on 
I'll show it to you,” she said, gene; 
on her little th 
think 

‘I have a pair 
buttons!” 
wrinkling his freckled nose in ar 


and when the bite 
tried to 
personal matters; 
with 


displayed, she 


shoes white 
to think of some possession of his 


mateh either bite or boots, was 
into gloomy silence. 
But in spite of the 


approval of 


landlord 
tenant’s rings 
the 


had to see 


his 
quaintance of 
Mr. 


families 
Mrs 


or wl 


two 
Ferguson 
* sashes,” 


iain about those 


His calls were always on business 
Richie was like the rest 
Robert never shirked b 

but though he talked business, ; 


of her s 
Ferguson 


talked of knocking out an extra 
in the that 

could have more sunshine, 
after a 


her litt 
they 
personalities 


nursery, so 
while, into 
Richie had no family 
her husband had died nearly thre 
Since then 
She 


immediatt 


she had been 
had 


Mercer because she wanted to be 


before. 
in St. Louis. come nn 
to a friend, an old clergyman, wh 
in a place called Old Chester. 

“T think it’s about twenty miles 
river,” she said. “ That’s where | 
David. Ile is not own littl 
but that doesn’t make any differ 
us, does it, David?” 

“ Yes’m,” said David. 

“David! Why won’t you ever sa 
is expected of you? We don’t kno 
she 
shy, melancholy smile, “ except Eliz: 
And at kind look, the litt] 
who had tagged along behind her 
the 
and rubbed her cheek against the 
hand which had the pretty rings 
‘I am so glad to have somebo 
David to play with.” Mrs. Richi 
looking down at the little nestling 
who at that stopped né 
and, dropping down, on toes and 
tips. growled horribly, then loped 
on very long hind legs, to the co1 
of her eld rs, 
her peculiar attitude 


my 


body in Mercer,” went on, 


her 


snuggled up to maternal pr 


moment 


who endeavored not 
and putting 
into David’s pocket abstracted a 1 
There was an instant explosion, i1 
David, after securing his property t! 





Vv 


gets angry,” 
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matter oi 
But 


exertions, sought, as a 
‘e, to pull the bear’s hair. 

s, Richie interfered, separating 
tants with horrified apologies 
conduct, Elizabeth’s 
She stood, 


her eyes still watering with Da- 


g man’s 


at pped abruptly 


at her hair; the dimple in her 


heek began to lengthen into a 


David,” said 


ul 


are na ighty, 


Richi 


th’s pardon 


ver 
beg 


must 


At 


Ste rnly ; 
at 


burst out: 


$y 
onee!” which 
Don’t scold him! It was my 
id it his marble. Tl 
arm if vou seold David!” 


taking 


F prot sted her uncle; “ ’m 


f you! 
zabeth was indifferent to his 
ing David frantical- 
I hate your mother; 
rings!” Her face was 
ilsed with rage that Mrs. Richie 
recoiled before it; Elizabeth, still 
saw that involuntary start of 


shx 


almost 


tat 


ins 


was h 


does have 


was calm; but she 
way, out of the 

as if at that moment some veil, 

nd impr netrable, fell between the 

the pathetic 

was be lifted 

life should 


Instantly 
room. 


and fierce, 
that not to 
in some mysterious way, 


man 
ve il 


them chang place S. 
two elders looked 


with 


other, 
amuse- 
Richie still grave at the re- 
of that little 
she mean about ‘biting her 

she asked, after Elizabeth had 
hidden to go | ‘ at and 
ewildered David told to accompany 
the door. 


yh. I 


at each 


Ferg meagre 
Mrs 


nee 


+ lid 
. ale 


ison 


furious face. 


99 
ome once! 


she bites herself when 
Elizabeth’s uncle said, 
“ Miss 


sore 


believe 


his gl 
said 


on her 


asses off fiercely. 
she had 
arm last 
it often. 


a 


because 


quite 
winter, 
t It’s of no conse- 
ce,” he added. Again Mrs. Richie 
d shocked. “She is my brother’s 
” he said briefly; “ he—died 
He left her to me.” 
Richie knew instinctively 
uest had 
ss White looks after her,” he said, 


some 
And 
that 
welcome. 


avo 


be« not been 


ing his glasses on carefully; “she 
or. CXXI—No 


726-102 
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ca hex 
lamblike 
She has 
o Maitla 
he ise. 
vi otherwise 
Mlizabeth, I 
pie; 
he 
Then 


lon’t 


* Lamb,’ 
person than 
a little 


though a mor 
Elizabeth I 
school for her and 
nd youngsters the top 
Miss White, I must tell 


known as Cherry-pie. 


her un 


Lis 


never 
in 


is 
informed, loves che rry 
she Miss White: ergo!” 

with his snort of a laugh 
had a sudden thought: “ Why 
i let Miss White 


¢ l’ve ho eould 


ain 
also, loves 
ended, 
he 
vo David come to 
doubt 
look after another pupil.” 

‘I'd be delighted to,” Mrs. 
ly. through the good oftices 
Ferg the 
made. Mr. Ferguson did not approve of 
Mrs. but he had no objeec- 
tion to helping her about David. 

And that it happened that 
these four were to- 
that be 
fabric of 


less hs she 


Tr 
Richi said 
grateful So, 


of Mr. uson, arrangement was 


Richie’s rings, 


was how 
little 


threads 
the 


thrown 
were to 


Life. 


live s 
gether—four 
great 


woven into 


CHAPTER II 
other side of the street, op- 
the Maitland 


wooden tenements. 


8 pies 
pos ite 
huddle of 
were I 


was a 
of 
and seemed to 
their 
of their 
on rotting 


house, 
Some 
yuilt on piles, 
holding 


the mud 


them 
stand 
skirts out 


stilts, draggled 
of 


some 


untidy 
yards; sills, 
leaning shoulder to shoulder as if to prop 
another up. front door 
flight of steps ran down to the 


chil 


sagged 
on From each 
a shaky 
unpaved sidewalk, where pigs and 
dr and the daily tramp of 
feet ti from the Maitland Works, 
had beaten the earth into a hard black 
surface, or a soft black surface, when it 
rained. These little huddling 
called themselves Maitland’s Shantytown, 
and at the ITouse, 
standing in melancholy isolation behind 
its fence of spears, with the pride 
that common to us all we find 
ourselves in the company of our betters. 
Back of the little houses was a strip of 
waste-land, used for a dump; and beyond 
it, bristling against the sky, the long line 


n hens, and 


and 


houses 


they looked up Big 
iron 


when 


18 


of Mercer’s stacks and chimneys. 
But in spite of such surroundings, the 
House, late as the early 


sevent ies, was impressive. 


Big even, as 
It was square, 
and long win- 


Its 


with four great chimneys, 
dows that ran from floor to ceiling. 











stately entrance and its two curving 
flights of steps, were of white marble, and 
so were the lintels of the doors and win- 
dows; but the stone was so stained and 


} 


darkened with smoky years of rains and 
river fogs that its only beauty lay in the 
noble lines that grime and time had not 
been able to destroy. A gnarled and 
twisted old wistaria roped the doorway, 
and crawling almost to the roof, looped 


g the eaves; in May it broke into a 


alon 
froth of exquisite purple and faint green, 
and for a week the garland of blossoms, 
murmurous with bees, lay clean and love- 
lv against narrow old bricks which had 
once heen painted yellow. Outside, the 
house had a distinction which no super- 
ficial dilapidation could mar; but inside 
distinction was almost lost in the com- 
monplace, if not in actual ugliness. 
The double parlors on the right of the 
wide hall had been furnished in the com- 
plete vulgarity of the sixties; on the left 
was the library, but it had long ago been 
taken by Mrs. Maitland as a bedroom, 
for the practical reason that it op2ned 
into the dining-room, and so her desk 
was easily accessible at any time of night. 
should her passi m for toil seize her after 
working-hours were over. The walls of 
this room were still covered with books, 
which no one ever read. For one thing, 
Mrs. Maitland had no time to waste on 
books: but another reason was that her 
iron bedstead blocked four of the bookcase 
doors, and a cheap painted pine bureau 


hid two more. Except the imprisoned 
books, the only interesting things in the 
room were some cartes de visite of 


Blair, which stood in a dusty row on the 
bureau, one of them propped against 
the unopened bottle of Johann Maria 
Farina. When Blair was a man, that 
bottle still stood the re, the kid cap over 
the cork splitting and yellow, and the rib- 
bons of the little calendar that hung from 
its green neck faded into streaky white. 
The office dining-room, about which 
Blair had begun to be impertinent when 
he was eight years old, was of noble pro- 
portions and in its day must have had 
great dignity; but in Blair’s childhood its 
day was over. Above the dingy white 
wainscoting the landscape paper which 
his grandfather had brought from France 
in the thirties had faded into a blur of 
blues and buffs. The floor was uncarpeted 
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save for a Persian rug, whose ¢ 


long since dulled into an even 


Mrs. Maitland’s desk stood at 
of the room, and there were fili 
at the other, and two smaller des 
clerks worked at ledgers or 
The four French windows 


curtained and the inside shutter 
back, so that the silent clerks mig 


the benefit of every ray of daylig 
ing wanly through Mercer’s m 
A long table stood in the middl 
room, ge nerally it was covered 


prints, or the usual impediment: 


office. But it was not an offic 
was of mahogany, scratched an 
be sure, but matching the anci 
footed sideboard whose top was 
with letter-files, silver teapots an 
bowls, and stacks of newspapers 
times a day one end of this t 


r 


clear “ll: then the early breakfast, 


noon dinner, or the rather heavy 


was eaten rapidly, and for the most 


silence. Mrs. Maitland was silent 
} 


t 
; 


she was absorbed in thought; Nan 


Blair were silent because they wer 


to talk. But the two children 
touch of humanness to the ruthk 


which, indeed, poor little Blair h: 


excuse for calling a “ pigsty.” 


“When I’m big,” Blair ann 


this was one afternoon after schoo! 


have a bunch of flowers on the tal 


your mother does; you see if 
I like your mother, David.” 

“JT don’t; very much,” Elizabet 
teered. “She looks out of her ey' 
when I get mad.” 

“T don’t like to live at my 
Blair said, sighing. 


I 


I 


“Why don’t you run away?” der 


Elizabeth; “ I’m going to some da 


I get time.” 


“Where would you run to?” 
said practically. David was alwa 


concertingly practical. 
But Elizabeth would not be 


down to details. “I will decide that 


I get started.” 


“T believe,” Blair meditated, “1 


run away.” 


“T’ll tell you what let’s do,” Fli 
said, and paused to pick up her 
ankle and hop an ecstatic yard or t 
one leg: “I tell you what let’s do 


all run away, and get married!” 


} 


I 
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ther three stared at her dum- 

Elizabeth, whirling about on 
dropped down on all-fours and 
somersault of joy; when she was 
ain, she said, “ Oh, let’s 


t ag 
a 


But it took the other three 
le moment to accept the proj¢ ct. 


1ad planned to devote that after 
nlaving bury-you-alive under the 
a in Mrs. Richie’s parlor, but 

Elizabeth’s it 

the a shadowy 
nd the palm-tub in the green- 
All grown persons, 
r who chil- 
recall that there is no place 
for the 

eme. So now they all crowded 
like 


as 


made neces- 


le in ‘cave 
r reflection. 


have not been 


developing of any 


ave 


ling one another young 
It David 


pract ical object ions: 


was who, usual, 
vent any money. 

get all the money we want 
cash-box,” Blair 


ean 
my mother’s 
at’s stealing,” Elizabeth said. 
can’t steal from your mother,” 
lefended her brother. 
marry you, Elizabeth,” Blair said 
husiasm. 
I'd 
to 


think 
sure | 


demurred: “ I 
I’m not want 
said Nannie’s hair was the long- 
yesterday!” Blair said angrily. 
I like Elizabeth’s color of hair. 
do you think I'd like to 

best, or Elizabeth ?” 

\'t believe the color of hair makes 
being married,” Nan- 

“And anyway, you'll 
marry David, Blair 

He’s my brother.” 

your half-brother,” 


vou 


ference in 
id kindly. 
me, cause 


’s only David 


ed out. 

t Blair would not pursue the sub- 
“You can have Nannie, or you can 
it of the play.” 

Well, Vll marry Nannie,” David 
and Blair proceeded to elab- 

scheme. It was very simple: 

in Mrs. Maitland’s cash- 

er would pay their fare to— ‘“ Oh, 
here,’ Blair said, then hesitated: 
only thing is, how’ll we get it?” 

I'll get it Nannie said, 
} 


ldering. 


the 


money 


for you,” 
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Blai r asked 


Everybody knew poor Nan- 


* Wouldn’t you be seared ¢” 
doubtfully. 
nie was a ’fraid-cat. 

“ Little peopl a 
the parlor, 
about 2?” 

The 
a panic, but 
* Oh, nothing.” 

* Perhaps,” 


somebody called from 


‘what are you chattering 


children looked at one another in 
Blair said courageously, 
said Mrs. Richie, smiling 
at Mr. Robert Ferguson, who had dropped 
in to find Elizabeth, “ perhaps you did- 
n’t know that my conservatory was a Pi- 
rates’ Cave?” 

There was a sort of hesitant intimacy 
now between these two people, but it had 
far friendship. Mrs. 
Richie’s retreating shyness was courteous, 
but Robert Ferguson’s 
sombre ¢ kind, but 
Yet, owing no doubt to their 
two children, and to the fact that Mr. 
Ferguson was continually bringing things 
over from his garden borders, to trans- 
plant into hers—it improves the prop- 
erty, he told her—briefly owing to 
the children and the flowers, the land- 
lord the tenant each oth 
er rather frequently. On this especial 
afternoon, though Mr. Ferguson had 
found Elizabeth, he still lingered, per- 
haps to tell the story o: some extraordi- 
nary thing Mrs. Maitland had done that 
at the Works. ** She’s the 
only man in the family since old John 
died,” he “ and, from 
Blair, I guess she’ll continue to be.” 

‘She is wonderful!” Mrs. Richie 
“but she’s lovable, too, which is 
more important.” 


never got so as 


never cordial; 


gotism was never 


generous. 


and saw 


day been 


ended ; judging 


agreed; 


“T should as soon say a locomotive was 
lovable,” he said; “ not that that’s against 
her. Quite the contrary.” 

The pretty woman on the yellow damask 
sofa by the fireside flushed with offence. 
The fact was, this dry, dogmatic man, old 
at thirty-six, and in a time of 
beards clean-shaven, with gray hair that 
stood fiercely up from a deeply furrowed 
brow, and kind, unhappy eyes, blinking 
behind the magnifying of his 
gold-rimmed glasses, this really friend- 
ly neighbor, was always offending her; 

though he was rather nice about inside 
repairs. “Why do T endure him?” Mrs. 
Richie said Per- 


haps it was beeause, in spite of his man- 


lean, 


lenses 


to herself sometimes. 
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ners, and his sneer that the world was a 
mighty mean place to live in, and his 
joyless way of doing his duty to his little 
" 


niece, he ce rtainly did see how good and 


sweet her David was. She reminded her- 
self of this to check her offence at his 
snub about Mrs. Maitland,—and all the 
while the good, sweet David was plotting 
behind the green tub of the palm tree in 
the conservatory. But when Mr. Fergu- 
son called to Elizabeth to come home 
with him, and then bent over and fussed 
about the buttons on her jacket, and 
said anxiously, “ Are you warm enough, 
Pussy?” Mrs. Richie said to herself: 
“Te is good! It’s only his manners that 
ure bad.” 

Robert Ferguson went out into the 
brown November dusk with his little girl 
clinging to his hand, for so he under- 
stood his duty to his niece; and on their 
own door-step Elizabeth asked a question: 

‘Tnele, if you get married, do you 
have to stay married ?” 

He looked down at her with a start. 
“ What?” he said. 

“Tf you don’t like being married, do 
you have to stay?’ 

“T)on’t ask foolish questions!” he said; 
‘of course you have to.” 

Elizabeth sighed. As for her uncle, he 
was disturbed to the point of irritation. 
He dropped her hand with a gesture al- 
most of disgust, and the lines in his fore- 
head deepened into painful folds. After 
supper he called Elizabeth’s governess 
into the library, and shut the door. 

“Miss White,” he said, knocking his 
glasses off, “ Elizabeth is getting to be 
a big girl; will you kindly make a point 
of teaching her—things ?” 

“T will do so immejetly, sir,” said Miss 
White. “ What things?” 

“Why,” said Robert Ferguson help- 
lessly, “ why,— general morals;” he put 
on his glasses carefully with both 
hands; “Elizabeth asked me a—a very 


improper question; she asked me about 


divorce, and 

“ Divorce!” exclaimed Miss White, as- 
tounded; “I have been at my post for 
eight vears, sir, and I am positive that 
that word has never been used in Eliza- 
beth’s presence !” 

He did not explain. “Teach her,” he 
said harshly, “that a woman has got to 
behave herself.” 


Blair, with a persistency, whi 
his mother’s large det rmination j 
did not weaken his purpose, 
double elopement was delayed 
days because of the difficulty of s 
the necessary funds. The dini 
where Mrs Maitland “ kept 
money,” was rarely entirely desert 
those brief intervals when the tw 
were not on hand, Harris seeme 
possessed of a clean devil, and s)x 
unusual amount of time “ reddin; 
or when Harris was in the kite] 
Blair, dragging the reluctant 
would peer into the room, he 


\ 


ways confronted by his mother 
never saw him—sometimes sli 
writing; sometimes talking to 

man; sometimes walking rapid 
and down the room knitting 

no excuse for work presented it 
there were no letters to answer, 

mates to make, if nobody called 
for a contribution to foreign m 
then, rather than sit doing nothing 
Maitland would take up what sh« 
her “ faney work ”—perpetual bal 


whose destination was the “ mis 
barrel 
walk up and down the long room. (ft 
her ball of double zephyr would fa 
noticed on the floor; but thinki 
this or that project, solving this 
problem, she never noticed it unt 


and knitting furiously, sh 


winding and unwinding, draggin: 
behind her, it involved her hu 
tramp in a grimy pink tangle. 

Each time Blair had peered int 
room he had found it policed by t! 
sorbed presence. ”“ We'll never get 
ried!” he said in despair. The del 
a disastrous effect upon roman 
David, with melancholy candor, w: 
tinually saying that he doubted t 
sirability of Nannie as a wife; and | 
beth was just as hesitant about Blai: 

“ Suppose I took a hate to yo 
husband? Unele Robert says if yo 
like being married, you can’t stop.” 

“You won’t want to stop. Mar 
people don’t have to go to school!” 

Elizabeth sighed. “ But I don’t 
but what maybe I’d like David 
husband ?” 

“He doesn’t have but ten cents a 
allowance, and I have a dollar,” blair 
reminded her. 





r 


TILE 
1 don’t believe I like being 
way,” fretted; “I lil 


she KC 
the toll-hous 


for ice-cream 
>) ° 
Blair 


journey; 


certainty made still more 


his and 
ist after dinner, he and Nanni 
ing at the 

it,” Blair gasped, with trem- 
! Ile was very little, 
dilated fright ‘T’ll do 
id, chattering. But Nannie 
Nannie 


a “fraid-cat 


to nhnanet 


dining-room door. 
and his 
with 
nto the breach. never 
anything but 
things that 
said boldly: 
oldest, so I ought to.” 

across the floor, stopping at 
to listen breathlessly; but 
except her little 
erouching at her heels. 


ied to be 


concerned Blair; 


irred, own 
rab in the top drawer,” Blair hissed 
and she put a shrinking hand 
japanned box, and “ grabbed” 
| she could hold; then 
the drawer, she fled back 
Up-stairs 


her, 


not 
gto close 
in her room, they 
the money. 
can travel all round the world!” 
whispered, thrilled at the amount 
ir loot. 
at the last 
n, Elizabeth backed 
the toll-house 
‘ice-cream 


there 


out. 


was a 
és Id 
for ice- 
at Mrs. 
being married.” 
that he would 
the time” when 


moment 


out to 


she said; 
is nicer than 
, assurance 
“ all 


‘ream 


were on their journey did not tempt 


t 


ped 


| 


y 


* David,” ‘don’t 

Let Bl 
ith me.” 

David not to be moved. “I 
ravelling,” he said; “I’ve travelled 
d deal all my life; and I want to 
ind the world with Blair.” 
zabeth gave him a black look. 
Blair better 
were hot in her hazel eyes, and she 
her foot. A minute later she 
to hide under the bed 
peering out from under a 


said, 


Nannie go. 


she you go 


air and You 


was 


“You 


’an me,” she said; the 


d away in 


wn room, 


valance for a hoped-for pursuer. 


0 one came: the other three were 


excited that her absence was _hard- 


He 


iticed. 


ww they started, the adventurous ones, 


LRON 


WOMAN. 


late that afternoon—later, in fact, than 
they planned, because Blair insisted upon 
to Harris 
dollar; “ "Cause, poor Harris!” 
ined sympathetically, “ he 
the \ 
station 


running back give a parting 
gift of a 
Blair expla 
waited 
for 
train,” how 
all 
old 


even 


can't go travelling ’—how 


barn-like, foggy 
Blair called the 
boarded 
very funny when were 
to look back It 
seemed funny, a day or two afterwards, 
But at the 


what 


the Vy 


* next 


it for place ” 


* any 
seemed they 
enough upon it. 
tim 
David 


marry 


to their alarmed elders. 
it not funny to anybody. 
was gloomy at being obliged to 
Nannie; “I pretty near wish I’d stayed 
with Elizabeth,” he said crossly. Nannie 
she declared, 


was 


frightened, because, 
“Mamma ’Il be now IL tell 
Blair, she’ll be And Blair 
sulky because he had no wife. Yet, 
spite of these varying emotions, pushed by 


was 
mad ; you, 

” 
mad! was 


in 


slair’s resolution, they really did venture 
rth to “travel all around the world!” 


| 
I 
f 


As for the feelings 
about the elopement, they ran the gamut 
from panic to amusement. ... At a little 
after five o’clock, Miss White heard sob- 


Elizabeth’s room, and going in, 


gvrown people’s 


bing in 
found the little girl 
and crying furiously. 
“ Elizabeth! lamb! 
matter ?” 
‘I have 
Elizabeth, with a hiccup of despair. 
‘Rut 
‘T am blacking my red shoes,” Eliza- 


blacking her boots 


my What is the 


a great many sorrows,” said 


what are you doing!” 

beth wailed; and so she was, the blacking- 
sponge < its shaky wire dripping all 
the carpet. “My beautiful red 
shoes,” she sobbed; “ I am blacking them; 


mn 
over 


and now they are spoiled forever.” 

“ But why do you want to spoil them ?” 
gasped Miss White, struggling to take 
the blacking - bottle from her. 
“ Elizabeth, tell What 
has happened ?” 

‘I didn’t the said 
Elizabeth; “and David wouldn’t stay at 
home with me; he liked Blair and Nan- 
better ’an me. He hurt my feelings; 
right 
mad—to think 
me. I always get mad if my feel- 
are hurt, and David Richie al- 
hurting ’em. I him for 


away 
me immejetly! 
0 journey,” 


on 


oO 


ni 
mad— 
stay 


away I got 


wouldn’t 


sO pretty 


soon 
mad he 
with 
ings 


is 


ways despise 
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making me mad! I despise him for treat- “Well, whether they’ve run a 
ing the so—hideous! And so I took a_ not, come into my room, and talk 
hate to my shoes.” The ensuing explana- it like a sensible woman,” said 
tion sent Miss White, breathless, to tell Maitland; “ what’s the use of sitt 
Mrs. Richie; but Mrs. Richie was not the stairs? Women have such a 
at home. sitting on stairs when things go 
When David did not appear that after- Suppose they are lost. What | 
noon after school, the maid at Mr. Fergu- done? They'll turn up. Come!” 


il¢ 


son’s was interrogated: “Tle went off Mrs. Richie came. Eve ry body 

with Blair and Nannie, ’m,” the woman or went, or stood still, when Mrs 
said. Mrs. Richie was disturbed, for the land said the word! And thous 
law was “ask if I mayn’t.” B three commanded, Mr. Ferguson came t 
o clock she began to be uneasy; but it In the dining-room Mrs. Maitlan 
was nearly five before the quiver of ap- no part in the perplexed discussi 
prehension grew into positive fright; followed. At her desk, in her x 
then she it on her things and walked chair, she had instinctively taken 


down to the Maitland house. pen; there was a pe reeptibl inst 


‘Is David here?” she demanded when which she got her mind off her 


Harris answered her ring; “please go fairs and put it on this matter 


playing in the nursery. I am—worried.” and tur around to face th 
She was trembling, and her voice caught two; but idleness irritated her, 


up-stairs and look, Harris; they may be children. Then she laid the pen 


and broke. reached for a ball of pink 
Harris shuffled off, and Mrs. Richie, skewered by bone needles. She 
following him to the foot of the stairs, questions and made no comn 
stood there gripping the newel-post. knitting rapidly, listened, until apy 
They ain’t here,’ Harris announced ly her patience came to an end; t] 
from the top landing. a grunt, she whirled round to 
Mrs. Richie sank down on the lowest and again pir ked up he r pen. 
step. she did so she paused, pen in air, 
“Tlarris!” some one called pe remp- it down, and pounded the flat 
torily, and Robert Ferguson came out hand on her desk, laughing loud! 
of the dining-room, “do you know where “T know! I know!” And r 
the children Oh, you’re here, Mrs. back again in leisurely relief t 
Richie? I suppose you are on David’s them, she said, with open amus 
track. I thought Harris might have “When I came home this aften 
some clue. Elizabeth can’t, or won’t, found this drawer half open, a! 
say where they’ve gor I came down bills in my eash-box disturbed. Tl] 
to tell Mrs. Maitland all we could wring her voice was suddenly drowned 


from Elizabeth.” rumble of a train on the spur tra 
it | 


Before she could ask what he meant, house shook sligl 


ly, and a gust 

Blair’s mother joined them. “I haven’t smoke was vomited against the wit 
a doubt they are playing in the orchard “they've helped themselves and 
she said. off to enjoy it! We’ll get on their 


“No, they’re not,” her superintendent at the railroad station.” 


contradicted; “ Elizabeth savs they were Mrs. Richie turned terrified ey 
voing to ‘travel’; but that’s all we could ward Mr. Ferguson. 
get out of her.” “Why, of course!” he. said, 
“<* Travel’! h, wha mean?” monkeys!” But Mrs. Richie seemed 1 
Mrs. Richie said; “I’m so frightened!” frightened than ever. 
“What’s the use of being frightened?” “The railroad!—Oh- 
Mrs. Maitland asked, curiously; “it “Nonsense,” said Mrs. Mait 


won't bring them back if they are lost, “they’re all right. The _ticket-: 


will it? will remember them. Mr. Ferg 
Robert Ferguson knocked his glasses telegraph to their destination, whe 

off angrily. “ They couldn’t be lost in it is, and have them shipped back 

Mercer,” he reassured David’s mother. police help at this end yet, if you p! 





rt Ferguson nodded. 


nd said 


THE 


“ Of 
Ill let you know 
e I get traces of them, Mrs. 
he said. When he reached th 
back. “ Now don’t you 

‘IT could thrash those 

a 
it ther 


course 


is all right 


you which she 


was a quiver 


broke 


you are going to 


Mrs. Maitland 
Richie, 


in, 


are not 
‘bad 


a | ip, 


a dress that only 


word,’ 
heavy woman, 

reached to 
and stood with her 
hair was 
knot at the 


looked 


molten and 


; her gray 
ll, tight 
id. and her 
d once been 


face 
roughened immobility. 


not an unamiable face; as 
there looking d Mrs 


] at . 
he even smiled the half-amused 


wn 

ight bestow on a puppy, and 
r hand roughly the other 

shoulder. “ Don’t 

They'll be found.” 

don’t think anything could 

. Richie 


K he 


ev 
on 


be 


so scare d. 


have 
» him?’ Mrs said, trem- 
could 
, or--or anything?” 
big hand, and clung to it. 
Maitland said dryly; “I 


anything 


have 
She 


Mrs. 


has happened to 


to 
and 


had the grace 


Mrs. Richie 
Blair 


‘Of course I meant 
> she murmured. 
thought Mrs. 


chuckling; “ now you must 


never of ’em!” 


me 


supper.” 


in the midst of it, when a 


were 


me from Mr. Ferguson to say that 


hat lid I 
‘ ul 


got on the 
sent a despatch 


track of the runaways 
that would 
ieir being returned by the next 
id he imself going half-way 
road to meet them. And there 
stseript. “ Tell Mrs. Richie not 


} 
} 


was h 


Mrs. Maitland ral- 


ay ¢” 
loud cheerfulness; “ where’s 
I'll go over to the 


we'll sit in there.” 


with 


Come; 


LRON 
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Mrs. Maitland’s not cal- 
culated to cheer a panic-stricken mother. 


parlor was 


room, rather chilly on this 


ovember evening, smelling of 


and 


ts remote ceiling was a «ce 
relief, of 
the dingy 
rob of austere 
black-marble col- 
that divided 
room into two 
had the 
bleak 


rate- 


sign in very delicate garlands 
which 
to 


veined 


and wreaths, 


had 


beauty. 


years 
been able its 
Two 
supported 
of the 
rooms, each 
of the 
white marble top covered with elab« 
ly gilded books 


Fach 


chandelic r, 


not 
umns arch 
the 


small r 


an 
large 
of 
period, 


desert 
which 
centre-table its 
which 

had, 


swathed 


ho one ever 


opened. room too, a great 


cut-glass always in 
paper-muslin and looking like a 
and And 
had its fireplace, with a mantelpiece of 
funereal marble to the pillars. 
Mrs. Maitland had refurnished the parlor 
when she to the old as a 
bride; she had banished to the lumber- 
even to the auctioneer’s stand, 


brown 


withered gigantic pear. each 


match 


came house 
room, or 
the heavy, stately mahogany of the early 
part of the century, and purchased, ac- 
eording to the of the day, glit- 
tering rosewood, carved and gilded, and 
tly eould be found. Between 
at each end of the 
mirrors in enormous 


fashion 


as 


the 


cos as 
long 
gilt 
windows themselves, topped 


and 


windows 
room were 
th 


with corn 


frames; 
lambrequins, 
A 
shining, 
the black 
the wall 
large 


heavy 


ices 


were hung with crimson brocade. 


grand piano, bare and 


very 
sprawled sidewise between 


ecolun of the arch, and 


on 
opposite the fireplaces were four 
landscapes in oil; they were of exactly 
the if they 
had bought the yard. “ Tler- 
bert likes pictures,” the bride had 
to herself she purchased 
That Molly Wharton wouldn’t 
have to buy for him!” 
The only pleasant thing in the meaning- 
Nannie’s drawing-board, 
which displayed the little girl’s pains- 


size, and seemed 


same as 


been by 
said 
when them. 
goose 
’em 


bee n able 


less room was 
taking and surprisingly exact copy, in 
of Evan- 

qe ley ner aps e . " iF se a 
ume, | laps, or some popular senti 
mentality of the sixties. 


lead-pencil, some chromo — 
In the ten years 

Mrs. Maitland 
had plunged into her debauch of furnish- 
ing—her -of 
the the enormous 


which had elapsed since 


one extravagance !- course 


parlors had softened; 
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roses of the carpets had faded, the glit- 
ter of varnish had dimmed; but the 
was not sufficient to blur, in Mrs. 
Maitland’s eyes, all the costly and ugly 
She 


1 
change 


glory of the room. cast a 


her as 


com- 


placent glance about she mo- 
tioned her nervous and preoccupied guest 
“ Tlow do you like Mercer?’ 
she said, beginning to knit rapidly. 

“Oh, very well; it is a litthke——smoky,” 
Mrs. Richie said, and glanced at the clock. 

Mrs. Maitland “ Mercer 
would be in a bad way without its smoke. 
You ought to learn to like it, as I do! 
I like the smell of it, I like the taste 
of it, I like the feel of it!” 

ro" Really q” Mrs. 


she was 


to a ehair 


grunted. 


Richie murmured; 
the clock. “I think 
I'll go down to the station and meet the 
children,” she said, 

“Tm 


watching 


rising. 
afraid 
woman,” Sarah 
Mrs. Richie sat 
will bring ’em here. 


foolish 


said; 


you are a 
Maitland 
“Mr. Ferguson 
Anyway, this clock 
They'll be here 


very 
—and 
dow nh. 


is half an hour slow. 
before you could get to the station.” 
She chuckled again, slyly. Her sense 
of humor was entirely rudimentary, and 
never the practical joke, 
‘ watching look at that 
said; looked at it 
She was wasting 


rot 


beyond 


‘T’ve been you 


then she 
and frowned. 
deal of 


children. 


clock,” she 
herself 
a good time over this business 
of the But, in spite of her- 
self, glancing at the graceful figure sit- 
ting in tense waiting at the fireside, she 
smiled. “You are a pretty creature,” 
she said; and Mrs. Richie started and 
blushed like a girl. “If Robert Fergu- 
son had went on, and 
paused to pick up a dropped stitch. 
“Queer fellow, isn’t he?’ Mrs. Richie 
had nothing to say. “Something went 
with him when he was young, 
after he left college. Some kind 
erash. Woman scrape, I sup- 
ever noticed that 
the trouble in the 
Well, he never got over it. He 
told once that Life wouldn’t play 
but trick on him. ‘ We’re always 
going to sit down on a chair—and Life 
pulls it from under us,’ he said. ‘It 
won’t do that to me twice.’ He’s not 
given to being confidential, but that put 
the track. And he’s got 
Elizabeth on his hands.” 


any sense !” she 


wrong 
just 

ol a 
Have 


pose. you 


women make all 
world ? 
me 
one 


me on now 
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“She’s a dear little 


Richie said, smiling; 


thing,’ 
“though | 
she always fights shy of me; she 
like me, I’m afraid.” 

Mrs. Maitland lifted an eyebri 
guess she knows her temper shoe 
I don’t mind it; it amuses me. B 
tainly she’s a corked-up voleano 
Ferguson ought to get married, a 
her an aunt to look 
Mrs. Richie again, wit 
eyes. “Pity he 


after her.” 
elanced at 
praising hasn't 
she said. 
‘] think I 
Richie said coldly. Then sh 
Mrs. Maitland, and stood waiting 
trembling. A minute later Mr. | 
son ushered the three sleepy, whimpering 
children into the room, and Mrs. | 
caught her grimy, crying little b 
her arms and with 
David, oh, David—my 
could you frighter 
She her knees 
David, into her 
arms, immediately began to bawl 
than ever; he burrowed his forlorn, 
little among the laces around 
white throat, and Mrs. Richie’s tears 
kisses fell on his tousled thatch 
low hair. Mrs. Maitland, her back t 
fireplace, her hands on her hips, 


sense,” 
hear a earriage,” Mrs 


him. 
darling! 
mother so!” 
befor 
outstret 


eried 


was on 
running 


face 


looking on; she was very much 


sleep 


nuzzling 


and 
was 


ested. Blair, 
evidently 


hungry 
frightened, 
against Mrs. Richie, catching 
hand, and trying to hide behi 
skirts; he looked furtively at his 1 
but he would not meet her eye. 

“ Blair,” she said, “ go to bed!” 

“Nannie and me want 
said Blair in a whisper. 

“You won't any. Boys tl 
travelling at supper-time can get 
own suppers or go hungry.” 

“Tt’s my fault, Mamma,” N 
panted. 

‘No, it ain’t!” Blair said, « 
emerging from behind Mrs. Richie; 
was me made her do-it.” 

* Well, clear out, clear out! 
both of you,” Mrs. Maitland said 
when the two children had seuttl 
of the room, she struck her kne: 
her fist and laughed immoderately 


some s&s 


get 


Go t 


The next morning, when the tv 
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THE 


dining 
Mrs. 
the 1h 


paper, 


ropyp* d 


Can { . 
front of her. 


P| 


This silent 
the 
ie crumbled 


mac 


Blair carried 
his mouth wi i a 
the 


stretched 


half- 


Harris, in pantry 
ot sympathy. 


" ‘ 
the erack of thi 


n,”’ Nannie quavered. 
round.” 
rned., 

isted a bu 


ip that 


Nannie 


tton on 


began to ery. 
r t his coat with 


made his fingers white. 
Come into my room.” 


e children 
Vor. CXXI.—No 


gasped with 


726.—103 


dismay. 


IRON 


WOMAN. 


bedroom Wis 


them both! 


, 
and 
this mor 


he sitate d: 


simpler a furna 

* Well,” she said, 
; suddenly oce 
apprehension was a good thing; 
sent.” she 


reine mix rs 


a child! 
at present; it 
her that 
ee ape 
Blair, 


She 


irred to 
repeat d darkly 

hell.” 
watched them with perplexed eyes 
as they hurried out of the room; just as 
the Vv re ached the door she ealled: “ Blair!” 


thieves or 0 
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The child st ypped short in his tracks Listen to me; it is no matter whet 
and quivered house, or a—a person, is what y 
‘Come here.” Ile came, slowly, his ‘ugly.’ What matters is whether 
very teet showing his reluetance. are useful. Everything in the 
“ Blair,” she said,—in her effort to speak ought to be useful,—like our Work 
gently her voice grated; she put out her it is—what foolish people call ‘ pret 
hand as if to draw him to her, but the is probably worthless. You'll unde: 
child shivered and moved aside. Mrs. that when you get into business 
Maitland looked at him dumbly; then ever hear you saying you don’t 
bent toward him, and her hands, hanging thing because it’s ugly, I shall—] 
between her knees, opened and closed, not give you any money at all. M: 
and even half stretched out to him in she burst out, suddenly fluent, 
inarticulate entreaty. Nannie, in the isn’t-—preliy! Dirty seraps 
doorway, was sobbing under her breath, bits of silver that look like 
and watching with frightened, uncompre- haps you call money ‘ ugly,’ too?” 
hending eyes. “ My son,” Sarah Mait- Her vehemence was a sort of 


land said, with as much mildness as he r ar fence; 1f was a subtk 


contess} 
loud voice could express, “ what did you she felt in this little repelling | 
mean to do when you ran away ¢”” She ality the challenge of an equal; | 
smiled at him. but he would not meet just gaped at her in childis] 
her eyes. “Tell me, my boy, why did fusion; and at once his mother 
vou run away ?” herself again. “ Clear out, now; 
Blair tried to speak, cleared his throat, a good bo; 
and got out four husky words: “ Don't When she was alone, she sat at he 
like it here.” in the dining-room for several n 
“Don’t like what? Your home?” vithout taking up her pen. Her 
Blair nodded. burned from the slap of the child’s 
“Why not?” she asked, in astonish- but below the scorch of anger and 


ment. fication her heart was bruised 
| gly,” Blair said faintly. did not like her to put her arm 


“Ugly! What is ugly? him! She drew a long. breat!l 

Blair, without looking up, made a little, began to look over the morning 
swift gesture with his hand. “ This,” he But while she was reading her 
said: then suddenly he lifted his head, she was thinking of that scen¢ 
vave her a sidewise, shrinking look, and parlor the night before:—Blair « 
dropped his eyes. The color flew into ing against Mrs. Richie, clinging 
Mrs. Maitland’s face; she got on to soft white hand, trying with all his 
her feet. with an ejaculation of anger, might to get into the warm circk 
ing over futile words. “ You are a very suppose,” said Sarah Maitland t 
foolish and very bad little boy,” she said self, “ he thinks .she’s ‘ pret/y’! 


then checked herself, her mouth tighten- love,—and escape from his mo 


coldly; “you don’t know what you are does he get such notions? I wonde1 

talking about. I had meant to increase kind of a woman she is, anyway) 

your allowance, but now I won’t do it. never says anything about her hus! 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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BY HENRY 
OW large 
W hose 


water, | 


that world be 
firmament of 
do 1 maps 


vlobes show it larger than the pro- 


may 
is made 


1iot know; but 


ground on which we live beneath 
of all that 
world man- 
It 
semitransparent 
not 
manage 


} 


and 
inhabited 
almost 

the 


hides 


firmament of air, 
and thickly 


| remains ignorant. is 
t} where 


‘ing which 


} 
CK ) 


at, 


it from us is 


just 
ach its hard surface, and to grope 


ur divers ean 
or glim- 
weighted 
and 


in its dark 
With 


levels 


few minutes 


recesses. lines 
touch its drag into 
r sight a few grains from the face of 
deserts, 
ds. But, 
obseure 
riabl 
vled 


own 


nay 


its 
if 
ic 
from our 
e and our sympathy. Just as 
mountains and valleys, our 
es, hatreds, battles, religions, politics, 
would unknown to 
could the inter- 
ary ether, but would drown in air. 
its 

. like 

to 


from 
the whole 
world, concealed 
waves, 


or a few leaves 


neve rt he less, 


( 
under tl 


lies estranged 


‘ : 
clothes remain 


gs who breathe 


innumerable populations, 
can only crawl 
the solid 
retained the 
lost—the 
of moving on wings up and déwn 
he encompassing atmosphere. 
ordes compared to which the teem- 
‘ities of China are solitudes, they 


ourselves, 


place along 


but others have 


r we have strangely 


so 


r 


igh t 


W. 
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traverse their watery sky, or hover above 
the land, deepening its obseurity by their 
shade. They move in silence, mute, but 
rf With and un- 
varying eyes, they grope their way over 
the 
chasms of They have 
delight in contact, and display 
more affection than the stones; they spill 
their millions, and leave it 
exposed to every peril; yet they are con- 
scious of race, and admit 
instinet for 


aware ¢ sound. glazed 


dimly lighted plateaus, and down 
visible darkness. 
lo no 


spawn by 
some kind of 
companionship. Though 
hey warp upon the ocean currents like 
locusts upon the wind, certain nations 
among them migrate like birds, follow- 
ing through the heavens of 
water course guided by the 
and may called invariable, 
if not preordained. More pitiless than 
the hosts of Tamerlane, they wage be- 
tween race and race an incessant and 
cannibal battle, in which the only spoils 
of are the of the con- 
quered, and victory consists in devour- 
the 
from his jaws. 


trackless 
that 
be 


is 


a 


seasons 


war bodies 


ing enemy alive, or in escaping 
For the assault, some have developed 
cavernous mouths, greater than would 
swallow themselves, and set along the 
roof and sides with teeth that will hold 
the body suspended to an iron bar when 
the heart and other vitals 
ripped from their frame. 


have gained a 


have been 


For 


slippery 


escape, 


some speed, 
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lose our way 

monotony 
vering indistinguishable but for the sight of land, the ¢ 
eainst the color of the sand; some the’ of stars, the mystery of the com, 
likes of a barbed wire, and a few ean elaborate caleulation of angles 

retech their wings wide enough to carry the noonday sun But I know 
them out from the topmost wave for a can move from point to point of 
ew vards through the thin and un- distinguishable surface with as 
breathable air Thus a war without a knowledge of the invisible la 


herald is cease lessly maintained, host 
against host battling in the central blue, 
or searching for hungry conflict among 
the roots of the mountains, or round the 
eaunt ribs of ships that lie motionless 


last in quiet waters And sometimes 


at 
the body of a man. trailing thin lines 
of bubbles in its wake, will fall from 


above, like a meteoric stone that falls 


as a taxi-driver has of the Londo1 
They eall every mile of the unt 
country by its name, and ear 
for each other a meeting-place 
spot upon the waves above it, 
we might ask a friend to join 
Charing Cross, and upon that sp 
will infallibly meet. For their 
no stars or compass or logarithmi 


















A 





need for finding 


; a length of line, a lump 


ed thr h his examination 


ect entirely for the glory of 
solved that Crimsbyv. too 


eross the Humber, should 


le SKIppers in that North 
sprung from Hull, Grimsby, 
th. and they regard each oth- 
th an amused depreciation 
sed by their contempt for 
reigner. Yet the man 

ho knows the sea the best, 
restay the Admiral’s 

g s little more than a for 
lt In his boyhood he eam 
listant coasts of Devon, wher 
still fish under sail, and not 
But that 
Adn 
Short he is—an oblong of 


va ( 
iral is almost as old 


and from shoulder-tip to shoul- 
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mouth the Admiral has to cross the 
Flamborough Head Ground and the Hills 
till he eomes to the Side. 


The Bank*has naturally conformed to the 


Westernmost 


shape of a fish, some seventy-five miles 
long by broad, and the Tail End, 

farthest from the coast, is 
eparated from the body by a Gully Way, 
some four or five fathoms deeper than the 
rest, showing a muddy surface when the 
tat at the bottom of the lead comes up. 
Round the edges of the Bank itself there 
are other well-known places with queer 
names, telling of dim or forgotten his- 
tory, such as 


fi yrty 


which lies 


“ Bruce’s Garden,” which 
shows sand at thirty-two to forty fathoms; 
“ Markham’s Hole,” 
thirty 


which shows mud at 
to forty-five; “ Botany Gut,” an 
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inlet in the “ South Ro wh,” 


Oysters,” showing mud 


near 
at forty fat 
the “ Upper Seruff,” showing she 
‘muck on mud or sand at twer 
fathoms; and “ The 
pital,” which lies to the east of th 
r sixteen fathoms 
Slowly, in the long process of gener 
which have felt 
ured 


to twenty-five 


some tourteen « 


with the 
with the log, 
re gions have 
the Admiral moves his fleet up 
surface, it is as though his eyes 
fixed on that hidden land below. H 
his skippers know at what point 
split the 
the trawler helpless 


lead and 
these untr 


been explored, and 1 


and rocks may nets, | 
(limbless, as 


say). And they know at what poi: 


bag will come 


coated with 

















seaweed that 


heavy with “ me 
the 


great 


torests, now 





down. The Ad 


Outer Silver 


and on the s 








great eatch of 


onee was) they 
assemble, punct 
the stars. 

The troubk 


foreed to chang 
morning, perhay 
past him with 
fish toward the 


ter” that starts 
by day for Bill 


gate Market, 
skippers shout 
they have 











A Peritous RESCUE 


thirty that 
goo d_ haul. 





eall “ oakum,” 


) 


full twenty fat 


} has but to order 
fleet to proceed 1 


when the Admir 


+ 


the trawlers st 


trunks of prehist 


high above the O 
Silver Pit (wher 


splits,” or h: 
taken only twelv 
fifteen boxes, inst 
of the twenty-fiv 
mak 


T) 





1s, 
I 


orders suddenly. One 


A NORTH-SE. 


uncer- 
behind 

battle 
vacant 
his 
the 
for 


paid by results, or “ poundage.” 


enemy 15 
the 
or the ( 


admiral of a 
nemy over 
depends 01 


livelihood of 
his hands, 


Everything 
The 


mates 18 


s10on 


dec 
rs and in 
1d and sh Iter and comfort of the 


fathers 


aml 
for four 
ng on the Admiral. 


iks of the 


1es ashore which the 


days every six weeks 
Day and night 
fish; he guesses and eal- 
es and reasons on their movements; 
othing 
devoted 
And yet he may 


the eateh 


mind and 


this 


his 
to 


else > 
one 
be wrong. 
not 
next to 


may ecover 


the sk may get 


the 


d wages, 


ppe rs 


men and boys, who receive 


thing: 


may miss their bits of extra 
that keep them in tobacco: 
but 


may 


undage 
d that distant 


the Company,” 


irre sistible 
to 
roes, the trawlers that have put in 


power, 


begin growl. 


oal may miss him altogether when 


ne out Worse still, the 
earrier-ship on which the 
and 


again. 

or 
‘ket depends, 
gh a haul of 


boxe Ss 


may miss him, 


one thousand to twelve 
eight 

the 
good of fish if one 
not Billings- 
day Sunday ? 


(each weighing 


packed and waiting in 

what is the 
the cutters 
te with it 


ertainly, he 


reach 
but 
a mark-ship on 


does 
every 
may lea c 


with a message; he may sound 


‘ spot 
he siren every half-hour of the day, and 
night. But a 
miles does not for 
the cutter the 
lers miss the fleet altogether, their 
to “ ? 
responsibility. 


nd up rockets at radius 


six or eight count 


ch at sea, and if or 


ppers sent stop ashor 


The Ad 


ry l’s erer it is at stake both with fleet 


mA be 
s a fearful 


Company, and if vou say it cannot 
because, he too is 
he will Admiral’s 


five pounds a week whatever hap 
what men like the 


ter much unless 
t his 


ashore, draw 


, 
know 


vou do not 


h ising 


niral work for 


welve 
OM 


his thon 
talk is of the 


elit ill 
number of boxes sent to 
maki lon day by Ie it for 
Then eks past. My belief is that he kn 
number of boxes each of his trawlers 


inst is of fish, and 
y-five 
day knows 


ws 


\ ADMIRAL. 


for the last six 
one cut off all th 


labeis tied to each box for mak- 


every day 

some 
wooden 
ing up the various accounts, the Admiral 
could the allot the 
‘ poundage to every skipper, mate, 


and 


repeat record and 
cue 
without Forty-five 


OV mistake. 


THE ADMIRAL 


fleet, though 
are always away, for they go 

at of 
coal low; as each ship 
for the blow their 
whistles, with more or less vigor accord- 


ships he has in his some 


home in 
rotation the end six weeks, 


as the 


every 
runs and 


starts shore, others 
ing to the departing skipper’s popularity 

a great encouragement to good manners 
But the fleet 


winter 


und a pleasing disposition! 
at 


shooting 


as a remains sea and 


the 
hauling them up by day and night, three 


hody 


immer alike, trawls and 
times every twenty-four hours. 

thirty-five trawlers out 
and that 


of ground as it 


Sav there are 


fleet at time, each 
feet 


drags (for though the foot-rope measures 


in the 


trawl covers rine ty 


one 


126 fe« a it moves in a curve between the 
to 


‘otter-doors.” or great wooden sides 
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rf the 


senem 
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and 
small thing 


that 
COnecay 


Ail 


et scraping 
he 


rather sha 
tour 
the 


alone 


it 
pockets, and a flap of netting 
middle of the trawl prevent 


At the end of the ha 


winds in the steel hi 


Cross, 
are ealled the 
awlers, sail- escape. 
herring-net engine on deck 
‘warps ” round the ree 


hottom, it 
of 
a 


alike from the 
vl | aves the 
] ush 


Holland, Den- » tra 
oh the ? ten 
emerges i li 


France. Ww 
fathoms, it 
the trawler’s 


. the 


) 


and throug 
ght and 
] 


on port side, mel! 
vhirls agai 


They loo 


( ng¢ine 


and out int 


the masses 
ial 
whelk-spaw1 


and the str 











(es 


wy 
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men stand, each holding a small sharp 
knife. Seizing the fish one by one just 
the head, slit the smooth, 
white belly downward with one stroke, 


tear out the heart and entrails, spilling 


below they 


them on the deck, and fling each fish into 
squirming and 
Even 


a smaller pound, to lie 
flapping with its kind until it dies. 
the 
lot is gutted, sort- 
ed, and 
in the 


before whole 
packed 
regulation 
tied 
the top with cords, 
shoots the 
The 


out 


boxes over 
down 
trawl again. 
warps run 
the 
ning bollards; the 
starfish, 

spawn 


round spin 
stones, 
crabs, and 
are thrown 
the 
pipe is turned on 
to the blood 
stained deck; the 
red and purpk 
washed 
the 
scuppers; great is 
the multitude of 
gulls, the vultures 
of the An- 
other - sided 
Man 


versatile 


over 


board; hose 


refuse is 


out along 


sea. 
one 
battle is over. 
with his 
defeated his fellow 
mortals, and prepared his prisoners for 
his table. 


Sole and turbot, the aristocracy among 


resource has again 


the captives, are running scarce on the 
For them one has to hang 
off the shores of Germany and Denmark, 
the three-mile limit as 
one dare, and just stealing across it if no 
impudent foreign sight. 
Big haddock value, I 
suppose because God made haddock suit- 
able 


s ippose 


Dogger now. 


edging as near 
gunboat is in 
comes next in 
for drying. Then comes plaice, I 
East-London Jews fry 
of their immemorial ritual, or 
because restaurants can palm it off on 
landsmen for sole. Cod, eodling, whiting, 
and the but a catfish 
sells decently if you eut off his terrifying 
head. And either a 


hsh may 


because 


it as part 


rest rank lower, 


eattish or a monk- 


become luerative if displayed 


A NoORTH-SEA SKIPPER 
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upon the sands to astonished trip, 
“the Devil of the Deep ”’—its jaws 
wide open with sticks, and a secon 
trouser-leg (discovered in its belly 
up beside it. 
As far as the fish go, the long 
is unequal, and they have no chance 
man’s real conflict is with water, a 
often get he 
worst of it. W 
have grown 
customed ti 
porting 
on water by 1 
of hollow wi 
iron that w 
get it 
have 


our 


must 
seemed 
wonderful 
perilous to p 
sea as it 
seems to put 
But the da 
ger is always pr 
ent, and 
each of 
trawling fl« 
drops 


air. 


vear by 


vear 


another of its mer 
into the wat 
which t 
never rise ag 
unless, as 


from 


happens, a 
the 

up in its 
a ghastly weight among the fish. 
are various forms of death. 
the foot-rope or head-line ta 
a turn round a man’s legs as 
trawl is being shot, and rushes bi 
down before the engine can be revers 
Sometimes, as the trawl is towing smo 
ly along, the otter-doors stick fast as 
anchor in 


brings 


times 


binding mud, and somethi 
must give way; perhaps the bollards gi 
perhaps the warp itself snaps like cott 
round flickers the steel hawser, quic 
whip-lash, cutting a man in half, sli 
off his head, tossing his fragments 
into the sea. Sometimes when the n 
are hung with ice, and the wind is « 
the spray and breaking waves 
sheets across the deck—when the v 
is deep awash and the water on 
surges violently 


Ing 


from port to starl 


as she rolls to the seas, and the men 














one atte! 





trip; 
jaws 
econ 


ely 


long 
lances 
fer, a 


ret 


f it. 
Own 
d ts 





St as 
met | 
rds g 
 eott 
juice 
, sli 
nts 
le n 
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DOCTOR AT WORK 











ng the fish are so benumbed with cold 
that, crawling back to the cabin, they 


tall unconscious with the pain of return- 














ing warmth—then, perhaps, a heavy mass 


of dark water strikes the side full and 


sweeps 




















a man far away into the turmoil 
of the waves, or shatters the little vessel 


herself, and, with a hiss of flooded fires, 





























rlunges her right down through the wa- 











ters, carrying with her wreck the engines 
ind trawl and rear and fish and the so ils 


men 




















Those overwhelming disasters are rare. 








Last inter a trawler foundered like that 
n a gale, but the skip r got most of 




















his crew away in the boat. and anot lhe r 
” trawler dragged him off through the wa- 




















ter, tied to a line with two others, just 








as his own ship went d wh. lo he 





sure, 





there is always the risk from he roic deeds; 
vhen, last winter also, a skipp r dived 
trom his trawl r’s sick into a vild 

















sea, 





carrying a line to a foreign bark in dis 











tress, and sank upon his way, though 
the bark was saved in the end. Or, as 


en, in a raging winter storm, a skip- 
































per backed his stern right ip against 

















e side of a sinking ship and gave 














crew a last jump for safety, regard- 











iess of his own vessel’s extreme danger. 








There is always the risk that attends 











heroism of any kind. But the danger 


that pays most to death is just the sim- 




















every-day task of carrving the trawl- 














er’s catch each morning to the cutter. 
A gale is blowing, and under a seud 


f mist or angrv cloud the sea runs in 
































vray or purple heaps, topped with white 






































foam It tosses and rolls and batters 
the little fleet at its will. Funnels and 
nasts make ever angle with the blurred 
horizon But there lies the eutter, with 











her blue flag flving, and her square miz- 











en set, and one by one the trawlers ere ep 





ip toward her, keeping on her windward 











side, s that the boats may reach her 











more easily, but ready to work round 
» leeward for their return. The Admiral 
looks at sky and sea. Shall he hoist the 
signal that forbids boarding? If he 


hoists, the Company will miss the market, 
























































eir rivals will get a better price, and 
next dav the double load will bring their 
own prices dow! On the deck of each 
trawler the fish stands ready packed. The 
heavy wooden boxes are heaped up. The 


ne! re getting out the boats Rising 
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anid 


trawler’s side (| 


clean on to the 
and lay strand 
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falling wit! 








ach wave aga 


a bDoat was once 


leck, men, boxes, 


d there), sinki: 


away and coming up above the | 


again, the boats 


one say ther 


for a fairly go 


receive the boxes 


re twenty to twen 


ul eateh and pull 


tor the cutter, both men in each st 


ip, the man aft 
the oar and to 


hills and valleys 


fer. In a hea 


deeply lade ni hoat may swamp; f 


the boxes will fi 


pick them up, 


facing the bow t 


teer among the s 


of the vater. 
That is the time of the greatest 


vy or breaking s 
for 
at, and othe ; com 


but the men go 


Even when the cutter is reached, th 


ger is not over. 


All the boats ar 


ing tovet he r against he r lee vard 


each trying to 


bet ween the others, i 


, 
tores its bow ria | 


n turn earned 


on the wave or sunk into a gulf, 


ing and grinding a 


erashing into the ecutter’s 


gainst I 


heaving and twisting at the ropes 


tie them to her stays, swept by th 


that lashes across her deck from 


ward. In the bows the men 
the boxes, watching for the second 


the boat comes 
rail and they « 


iT) 
t 


stand 


evel with the 
n shoot each b 


into the hands ready to haul it 


and pass it on t 


» others who sti 


the hold. Suppose there has bi 


fairly good haul; suppose eight h 


t 


to a thousand boxes have to be 


hoard and stowed below. All that 


the boats and eutter are 


stagger 


way and that, rising and falling, 


against one another, blown up 


howling wind, and swept by blindir 


Then it is that 


accidents come t} 


erushed hands, shattered legs, torn 
and falls beneath the boats that 


the surface like ice, so that a mar 


not rise, or if he 
skull broken 

Those are the 

: 


sea is up, and tl 


ve 


rises, probably | 


lails dange rs W het 


sea 1s ip most 


of the vear Then it is that the 
has his hands full. as the eases ar 
difficulty rowed through the gale t 


Mission trawler, 
to leeward of the 
may reach her 


stands in his tiny 


whi h lies always 
itter, so that the 
quickly. The d 


hospital, ready f 








res, 


iking 











RITE HYMN 1OY! \ ) f VESSEI 


limb or for the body that is al- ters, al il DI of them Valips tf 


lrowned but may yet be recovered. tune, the in some favorite hymn 
opportunities of saving from the hymn, for instance, with thi pecul- 
ath, and it is no wonder the iar chorus: 
s alarm at a hint of his de- 


, ° -« ‘Count vour blessings one by one, one by 
Yet, though a Mission boat works : 
. 9 one 
an ordinary trawler, the ; : 
, linar You'd be surprised to find what God has 
on ean only supply doe- : be 

' done 

of the four steam- 


hat keep the sea from ()r that othe m § 1 el j “the Old 
vear’s end. England is not Ship of Zion,” and for the first two or 


itribute a fourth. three verses has a chorus of “Ship 


Admiral and his fleet i ho; ig 1 happily, in the latter verses 


month. One ‘ octrinal statement is substituted for 
us; the perils that inspiring ery, and the enthusiasm 

it variety enough. And of the singers audibly flags. 
not call it a cruel life. for toe Or, sitting together on quiet evenings, 
ild be much preferable to a mill- the skippers will reeall the day when thi 
-ash p assistant’s. But the life glory of death and honor seemed mor 
ird and dangerous and lonely. It frequent than now. They recall the day 
i the year only eight brief when the sea was littered with the bodies 
‘leasure or home or women. of German emigrants, and they piereed 
Lost ti only pleasure for the them with boat-hooks to make them sink; 
is tobacco or a look at some illus- or when they brought off a woman who 
ed paper that the cutter brings out. for three days and nights of raging storm 
the skippers sometimes in fair had kept three men alive on the mast of 
ither may gather for a game of deck- a sunken schooner with a flask of brandy; 
its, or go to the Mission boat, that or that other day, in the hard-drinking 


eps a harmonium in the doctor’s quar- times, when the Dutch “ Coopers,” or 





s4v 


were still allowed to traftic 
the fleets, and 
when the crew emptied the ship’s turpen- 


. , 
foating hells, 


their deadly spirit among 


tine over a lying dead-drunk and 


set 


Dian 


then fire to him, so that in his agony 


hie leaped into the sea and sobered him- 


self by drowning. 
These tales of horror, and of old mur- 
that the fleets an ill 


repute, are distant historic 


ders, once gave 


growing and 
now, 


lo all 


as one man puts to sea who lived through 


But one great event remains vivid 


minds. It will be fresh as long 


that astonishing 
] ] 


doomed 


night when the fore- 
Russian fleet came looming up 
through the darkness, flashed 
lights on the trawlers, 


vith shot shell 


boats peacefully “ towing ” 


its search- 
fire 
of ftisher- 


on the Doge i. 


and opened 


and upon a lot 


) 
with mizzens set and 


all lights showing 
like a fleet of than 
the Light That 


indeed. the 


no more destrovers 


they were lik Brigade 


vas a night One may 


pity 
their panic stricken 


they 


. ; 
Russian nerves, 


In any going to their 
the 
sacrificed to 
‘jyumpines But 
any lives I have 
eless battles, | 


red to a 


were 


One must pity fisher- 


were Russian 
I consider how 
lost 


incline d to 


when 
in entirely 
think 
battle, the 
a positive benefac- 
then in the 
the killed) that 
centre of existence, a 


i one 
am 
useless 


that, comp 


Rtussian outrage was 
To eve ry 
fleet 


became a 


tion ian present 
(arn COCK 
night 


new starting-point, and a source of glory. 


(exce pt 


And finer even than that splendid mem- 
ory was the joy of the long visit to Paris, 
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the 


lo give 


when Government sent the 
the Con 


ere put up in a real hot 


evidence before 
and they w 
an interpreter to speak with th 
ers and explain a Briton’s requir 
“The Frenchies started giving 
of little bits of things to eat. Th 
ed giving us thin broth with litt 
worms in it. So we flung it a 
‘Give us heef and 
And beef mutt 


got, imported from a happier land 


the window. 
we says.” and 
Paris thought of them I have not 
but to them the memory of Paris 
ithe vision of another world to 
had died and been returned to lif 
In trivialities these the Ad 
takes no part. To him they are the 
rf the 


him ] 


like 


trimmings and embroideries 


reality whieh is fish. To 


is a necessary evil—a fond and nm 
distraction for women, children, ar 
whose hearts are not set 
the 
trawler, 
Zion,” 


storm. 


upon tl 
water. It is to a x 
and “The Old ( 
that he shouts 
He counts, 


his boxe & 


low 
not to 
ahoy acr 
his blessi 


and sometimes he is s 


not 


to find their number, but usually he 
The cares of office are heavy up 
To him the fleet looks 
ance, and the food of the young o1 


for safet 


It seems quite natural that it sl 
so, for he is a serious man, and 
night he fish. Hi 
only one joke as worthy of a sn 
the story of a that fell over 
and was rescued. 


meditates on 


cod 











The 


JOSEPHINE 


1) are they all really insane é 
He looked at me 


9°? 


curiously. 
he repeated, “ ‘ real- 
but 
d I had known his mother well 
ed to his letters school 
was intensely proud 


‘ Insan¢ 


lle was very young, very 
from 


me: she 


Aunty,” he 
selecting a cigarette with the deft 
(he 
than I, 
phenomenal record of almost im- 


vou what it is, 


gesture of a born 


surgeon 
twelve years younger 
accomplishment made him seem 


ler than his years; but we kept 
abits of his perambulator days, 
had been tremendously pleased 
title) —* I tell what it is, 
I’m hanged if I know!” 

He peered slit-eyed through the clouds 


e, and I waited eagerly for what 


you 


me; when his eyes took on that 
} ] 


rT DOY 


seemed to me, frankly, in- 

Twenty-three years (he had fin- 
Harvard at 
1] 


nineteen ) appeared so 
for him! 

yurse, you know,” he said quiet- 
‘I sex 


I always 


v inadequate to account 


most of 
And the 


vu do that, the less insane they 


what they mean 


do, somehow. 
seem to you. It’s only you and I, 
warped, a little exaggerated. My 
ea is that fewer and fewer of them will 
and 
put out among families. Oh, don’t 
iver, Aunty; there’s nothing to shiver 
[ assure you. 
‘Look here 
blue silk shirt-waist ?” 
saw he r 


sent to places like this and more 


do you see that tall girl 


she was reading Punch 

the big library fire (it was fur- 
| like a wealthy private club, the 
rv); and just 
and high-bred and 
ttered myself that 
ight direction. 


murder babies?” 


she 
Madonna-faced, 
I could jump in 


because was so 


she 
~ gnedly. 


Does 


I asked, 


Miracle 


DASKAM 


BACON 


‘Not at all,” he replied, with a tiny 
grin for my cleverness, “ bit of it 
She only baths a 
day washablk 


She 


not a 


insists on taking five 
and 
that’s 


five changes 


touching any 
handled. 
a day and cleans the piano 


before she 


never 


thing been wears 
kevs 
too.” 

“ But 


* Every 


plays—plays very well, 
but is that all?” 
bit.” 
“ Then why 
“Oh, well, 
plications, of e 


must she come here ?” 
there are practical 
She thinks 
The n her 
I notice most of them 
nervous 


com- 
mirse. most 
people are pigs and Says so. 
family is nervous 
come from very and 
She sham- 


It’s my 


families 


they simply couldn’t rub on. 
her head every 
belief, Aunty, that if 
German-American 
nerves 


bath 


poos 


day. firm 


some going 


ste ady 


family without any 


would give her two and a 


her for a 


rooms 
few 
Honestly, as 
fretting herself crazy. 


ind put up with 


months, she’d be all right. 
it is, 


she’s She’s 
no fool, you know.” 

“ Heavens, Will! Why, I ean perfect- 
V und rstand ‘4 

‘Of ean, 
though. Mother won’t 
and the joke of it is, 
mother 


] 


course vou Not mother, 


hear about her 
vou know, Aunty, 
three tubs a day all 
summer and never shakes hands in warm 
weather!” 


her 


takes 


I gasped. 

“ But, Will, this is awful! 
all on the 
way!” 


Why, we're 
verge, if you look at it that 
He shrugged and put out his hand to 
a heavy-faced, ordinary woman of the 
well-groomed New York type. 

“ Good Miss Vint—let 
present aunt, Mrs. Ba 
now, Aunty’s a woman of the 
and she’s married, too. There’s 
no reason on earth why you shouldn’t!” 


afternoon, me 


vou to my Oh, 
come, 


world 


Sut, doctor, you know what Iam...” 
“T know.” he said kindly, and the real 
sympathy in his boy’s eyes struck moist- 
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KRHOW, 


Oman 


he r features 
‘really, doctor? Heaven knows 


rie d, 


lip back. } unever 
slowls 


and emphat- 


what that m 


eans, 
at each ot he r, al d she h ir- 


smiling. 


, and 
wher answered 
just a littl 


; Lev; > 
© Ss V1 >. 


over the line, 


Vint’s da igh- 


she 


worry ing il 


to think what 
she’s really 


the old 


pays a 
bout. 
man’s She 


money. 
know, and 


tl 


ali right, you 
1 


business, iwough = it 


* trust in the old scoulh- 
nerves and she 
rst If. 


v hole 
bronze m 


got 


wor- 
Everybody argued 
Vint 


you 


rik gang are a 
and 


a definite td ave 


iles, know 


arrived at : 

could prevented, 

*s—she’s all 

She won't speak 
the 

he might corrupt them.” 

absurd—I mean how 

healthy; she’ll soon 

‘I don't he said 

somethis in his voice, 
A bad age.” 

We walked in silence through a 


hall, a of 


with palms and caged canaries chirping 


have been 
° sorts 
a bad lot. von know. 


girls here—not even to maids, 


sad! But 
recover?” 

briefly, and 
‘ She’ 


kr Ww,” 
gy sca;re d rr 
a vers hard Cuse, 
long 
glass-walled sort conservatory, 
and trilling. 

‘T hate birds!” I cried nervous- 
lv: he stopped and looked thoughtfully 
into me—it was no less than that. 

“ That’s interesting,” he said abruptly. 
“T don’t like either. And 
one of the best-balanced women I 
Mother, too 
No—nor Beatrix.” 

Beatrix the 


those 


em youre 


know. 


she doesn’t care for them. 


was hardy young woman 


who contemplated marrying him—a tre- 
mendous venture, it seemed to me! 


“ 


The 
bad 


Sut they seem to like ’em here 


crazier they are (there’s nobody 
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here, you they 
... did you know mediums and 
ists and all that : 
‘em ¢ I never h 

but it’s so. 

last vear, | 
the familie 
the 


know) the more 


sort Calt live 


ard anybody n 
W he nN | went 


' 
ach 


over te 


visions, and they 

‘ag agar 

I saw as 

of thought and kept 

he shrugged his she 
‘Put that isn’t what I 

‘or.’ he began. a) 


interested 


f 


he vw 


; 


lowing sor 
silence. \ 
lders. 


thought 
Oh, M1 


in seeing 


how you 4 


V are 
= Very well. thar k vo 
A b 


dresse d, (* 


sy, elderly 


| mg conservator 

‘ Everything 

‘Eve rvthing 
doctor.” 

There thing 
her until she lifted her eyes, a 
the depth of the 
a dog who could speak, | 
almost 
ked, 

more 
her to tell. 

“ Poor 
app. ared thro igh a haize door. 
her. What is 

* She nene t 
replied q iietly. 

“ Good 


should go 


was rit to 


remar 


intense 


eurious, 
Ine breathiess with Ss 
if she | 


be rl 


She lox somehow, 


thar 


as 11 


through uld 


creature!” | said, 


as s 
about her trouble / 
at I know 
* She’s the hous 
Will! I tl 
if I live 
Ilow does one tell them apart?” 
“T don’t think 
remarked placidly. “1 
that 


has 


he avens, 
mad myself 


one dos Ss, alway 


good deal! 
that littl 
his coat ¢ 


accounts for a 


a man, now fussy 


getting out of motor 


Jarvyse.” 
“The Jarvvse? 
“That’s it,” he 
respect ful 


with 


grunte d, 
“ F 


erin. rom 
view, you know, Aunty, he 
as well stay in, 


my 
might 
he’s here. I 


» too near him -if I 


how 


n't 2 were vo 


say you’re a paranoiac, if you m 


your 
thick soup 
Everything’s 
since 1902. 


fire as anybody’s here. 


prejudices against 
at 


been 


dinner, or steam 


paranoia wit 


It’s just as much a 


thoug! 


| 
1 


sometimes 


The great spec 


poi 


free sily 


If you obj 
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4 LITTLE ELDERLY MAN—A BOOK AND PENCIL ON HIS KNEE 
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says, he diagnoses you im- 
You couldn’t build asylums 
to hold all Jarvyse’s para- 
rning, doctor.” 
ed into a noiseless lift and 
» fourth floor. At the end 
an open door showed a 
tle interior; a windowful of 
ims, goldfish in a globe, an 
‘ay eat by a little Franklin 
h brass balls atop, and in the 
round old-fashioned mahogany 
| high with various household 
walked directly into this little 
picture—a great relief after 
publicity of the immense halls 
I greeted the housekeeper, who 
the heaped table (with an actual 
ipology in my voice for having 
her!) I noticed a little elderly 
vague pepper-and-salt effect, sit- 
a business-like desk in the corner, 
t and stick on the chair beside him, 
and pencil on his knee. 
1d morning, Mr. Vail. I rather 
u might be here; let me present 
my aunt, Mrs.—” 
d heavens!” I almost said it 
r the vague pepper-and-salt took 
liar lines suddenly, and the 
f-fact little features scattered 
stinguishably, as it were, though 
sh round face became obviously 
th the much-photographed trader- 
it was Absolom Vail, the multi- 
ire! When had he.. 
rs. Leeth used to be Mr. Vail’s 
eeper for many years,” my young 
’s voice sounded reprovingly (had 
iw dropped?) “and he often looks 
her like this.” 
!” I recalled the hat and stick 


breathed again. Not that I had any 


st in the old gentleman, but he 
| a sort of public character, he and 
‘old stocking savings-bank,” his 
ms for deposit, but not a cent for 
lation,” his “every penny earned 
est trade,” and all the rest of it. 


Never forgot an old friend yet,” he 


ped, and the housekeeper smiled 
It was very decent and kindly 
ite what one would have expected; 
mbered that every employee always 


ived a personally selected gift at 
istmas and that he had stood god- 
er for seventeen (or was it twenty- 


Vv 


I 
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seven‘) children of laborers, born on the 
great eight-thousand-acre estate on the 
Hudson. 

My boy listened a moment to a call 
from the house telephone, turned on his 
heel, and swung hurriedly down the cor- 
ridor. I appeared to have been aban- 
doned. 

The housekeeper’s lips moved silently 
as she fingered the napkins on the farther 
corner of the table; it was unnecessary, 
evidently, to inelude her in the social 
situation, though she would be perfectly 
capable of the inclusion if it should be 
thought best. 

‘I had the pleasure of meeting your 
daughter in London last spring, Mr. 
Vail,” I said. 

“Minnie?” he inquired, his shrewd 
little eyes on me. 

“T think so... the Countess of Bark- 
ington.” 

“Yes, that’s Minnie. Well, Minnie’s 
a good girl, I guess. I haven’t seen her 
much lately. Not for some years, but 
once or twice. Ever see Irene?” 

“T don’t think so. She married... 

“ She took an Italian. She’s a countess 
too—contessa, they call it over there. 
The Contessa d’Abbriglia. Hannibal, her 
husband’s name is—always seemed like 
a Newfoundland dog’s name to me. He 
hasn’t any such amount of land as Bark- 
ington, but the family’s older, I believe. 
Hannibal’s old enough, anyhow. How 
eld was the count, Mrs. Leeth, when 
Irene married him ?” 

“Miss Irene was twenty-one, Mr. Vail, 
and Count Hannibale was forty.” 

“You knew them both?” I asked her, 
caught by a sudden curiosity to see those 
deep, secret brown eyes once more. The 
famous Absolom was just what I sup- 
posed he would be, neither more nor less; 
the most interesting thing I could see 
in him was this simple, friendly kindness 
to an old retainer. 

“T dressed both the young ladies for 
their weddings,” she replied simply. 

“Tt must be very pleasant to you- 
these talks of old times,” I hazarded. 

“Tt is,” she answered. 

I thought of a number of remarks 
suitable to one or both of my old com- 
panions, but they all, somehow, seemed 
banal and excessive as I marshalled them 
to my lips. A quaint, almost hypnotic 


or) 
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quiet rose like the tide around 
seemed said and agreed to. 
flickered the Franklin hearth; the 
iridescent fan-tailed fish bent and flat- 
tened and glided in the translucent globe; 
an old clock ticked restfully somewhere. 
The two elderly friends there—for they 
friends; felt it. And why not? 
They were from the same class, 


all 
A tiny fire 


us: 


on 


were one 
undoubt- 
edly, the hardware king and the house- 


keeper, the solid bourgeoisie that is es- 


sentially alike in all countries and 
centuries—these two friends exhaled an 
atmosphere of contented trust in each 
ther and what life had left for them 
that spread like a visible cloud, a sort 
of sunset autumn haze, quite through 
the little, homely room, and took me 
under it with them. No wonder he liked 
to come there; it did not require much 


imaginative faculty to infer that neither 


‘a ¢ 
Barkington 


nor d’Abbriglia had _ been 
able to offer such an asylum to their 
father-in-law. } 

Asylum! How unconsciously I had 
fitted the original sense of the kindly 
old word to its technical uses! Asylum: 
that was what it was, a refuge, a shelter, 
a little backwater in the great whirl- 
pool of overstrained, nervous modern 
life. And Absolom Vail had found one 
here, it seemed. For he was unmis- 


takably at home here; this was not the 
first nor the second visit, that was plain. 


Such atmospheres do not arrive from 
easual encounters. 
We exchanged comfortable, old com- 


monplaces from time to time, while Mrs. 
Leeth sorted the hardware lord ac- 
tually jotted down her notes as to neces- 


and 


sary darning and replacing in a worn 


red aceount-book—it was almost too 
juaint for belief! He chuckled at it a 
little, but not much; it was, after all, 


ench a practical, sane sort of interlude 
in all the horrid, morbid confusion that 
the 
old mahogany and spacious vistas, neces- 
sarily included. They were more than 
common normal, this simple, middle- 
class pair, on their friendly little house- 
keeping island, with this treacherous sea 
of pain and revolt 
the 


nlace, with all its conservatories and 


forever lapping at 
edges. 

I don’t remember how he got to telling 
me of his early life, but I believe it is 
a habit of all that 


Absolom 


sort, and 








was no exception to his class and 
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I was particularly impressed by 


incident, 
tortune 


the 


foundation, 
if any event can be s 
those lives which seem destined 


real] 


the farthest possibilities of aceu 


“IT had just exactly one hun 
(he had the 


lars,’ 


* he said 


char 
superstitious reverence for set su 
decimal multiples of the nati 


bol) “that I’d saved up as « 
assistant in Greenwich, Conne 
took it out of the savings-ba 
“ame to New York with a e 
and a tooth-brush and my old 
Bible, packed in a little basket 
boiled ham and bread. I loo 
verse just as I stepped on to t 


what do you think it was?” 


“T have no idea, Mr. Vail.” 


“ No. You 
vas this: 
thy store. D’you 


always intended to keep a stor 


fixed me 


see— 


wouldn’t 
jlessed shall be thy | 


have. 


twinkling Santa Claus eyes. 


‘It’s in Deuteronomy,” he s 

“The coincidence must hav 
very comforting to you,” I 
gravely. 

“It did. It did,” he answer 
from that moment on I never 
doubt. Barkington didn’t car 
that story, though—-he says that 
fellows that translated the Bil 
back in some king’s time—King 

“King James,” said the h 
quietly. 

“Yes, King James. Well, 
that they didn’t mean that ki 
store. Maybe not. But it did 


hash. 


sy 


triumphantly 


for me, that verse, just the sam« 


The whole ineident seemed ver 


acteristic, very national, somel« 


reflected gently upon 


it 


as 


silence, broken only by Mrs. 
voice as she announced: 


“ Greek Key, Irish weave, spri1 


six dozen, fair order. 
“ Thistle pattern, fall, 1906, 
eight darned, ten badly worn.” 


It 


long t 


At length I heard Will’s quick, 1 


that 
a 


seemed 


J 


had 


be 


we 


Leet 


step, and as it neared the doo 
really reluctantly, and met him. 


“T am quite in the doctor's 


I 


} 
} 





rHE 


and I see that he thinks it time 
Good-by, Mr. Vail.” 
hands out for his gloves and 


leave. 


you are going too, perhaps, 
e vou back to town with me? 
out” 
afraid can’t,” he replied, 
twinkling smile, “because I’m 
mes that don’t get out!” 
d at him blankly. 
at don’t get out’!’ I repeated, 
‘that don’t get out? Why?” 


ise I’m insane,” he said placidly. 


vou 


pretend to any unusual share 
nimity, and it was not until we 
‘k in the shelter of my own home, 
comfort of my own tea-tray be- 
and my own little apple-wood fire 
on the hearth, that I brought 
to diseuss the matter with Emily’s 
He had come back with me, and we 
ing to the opera together later. 
ppose that was what you wanted 
?” T said abruptly. 
\dded. 
t that. I wanted your idea. It’s 
the most interesting cases—with 
omplications—I ever knew.” 
Will, the man’s as sane 


as 


w much did you talk with him?’ 
ite as much as with hundreds of 
people !” 

smiled thoughtfully. 

lk much with Mrs. Leeth ?” 


“Oh yes—she seems much more ordi- 


than her eyes, doesn’t she?” 


What did she say ?” 


{ 


r } 


hem: the cook, 
ice-man, the steward—and when they 


’h, just commonplaces—I don’t re- 
nything special . . .” 
‘ell, try, won’t you? 
mmonplaces 2?” 
pplied myself to recollection. What, 
all, had she said? As a matter of 
beyond her linen tabulation I could 
all more than a dozen words. 
nyway,” I remonstrated, “ she makes 
el as if she talked! She doesn’t 
ilent.” 
“ar 


true. 


What were 


admitted thoughtfully, 
But she never talks. She 
speaks to the servants—they’re all 
her, you know—but they all seem 
w what she wants. I’ve tested lots 
the waitresses, the 
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to consider, can't 
dozen words a day. 
sist, at first, 
orders and 
It’s funny.’ 

“Oh, well,” I broke in, 
‘never her! Tell about 
Vail—how long has he been there ?” 

“ He’s there six months!” Will 
announced triumphantly, suppressing a 


come they recall a 
But they always in- 
that she gives them detailed 
criticises them constantly. 
impatiently, 
Mr 


mind me 


been 


delighted smile at my amazement. 


“Six months! And nobody knows?” 

‘Nobody but the family. Oh, he gets 
out, now and then: I or one of the doc- 
tors goes with him, and he puts in a day 
at the office. Everybody thinks he’s trav- 
elling or taking electric-light baths for 
his liver or Roentgen rays for his lungs 
or osteopathy for a cold in the head— 
Lord knows what!” 

“A day at the office? 
if he’s insane?” 

“Tle’s not too insane to make money.” 
His smile was deliberately intended to 
intrigue me, I thoug’ht. 

“Tle’s no more insane than I am!” I 
cried. “ Who put him there?” 

“The Countess of Barkington—prima- 
rily. D’Abbriglia agreed, but they’d 
never have done it alone—Irene’s too 
fond of the old fellow.” 

“TDo you mean to say—’ 

“Oh, don’t get excited, Aunty—he 
committed himself. Nobody roped and 
gagged him.” 

“ But what doctor—” 

“Two besides me.” 

3esides you? Why, Will!” 

“Oh, I didn’t say that I recommended 
him to an asylum. Not at all. If he had 
fought it, I could have found reasons on 
the other side.” 

“Like a corporation lawyer!” 

“Oh, well .. .” 

He began rolling cigarettes; they were 
his one weakness. 


But how can he, 


’ 


“The question is.” he said, slowly, 
“what is insanity? Medical insanity’s 
one job, legal insanity’s another. 
Suppose your butler was convinced of 
the fact that he was Napoleon: would 
you eare a continental, provided he but- 
tled as per contract? So long as he 
didn’t shout, ‘ T'éte d’armée!’ as he passed 
the salad, what would eare? It’s 
quite possible that he has some such 
delusion, for all you know.” 


you 
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“ Of course, I see that.” 

“There was that old nurse of ours— 
Esther, you know? To the day of her 
death that the druggist on 
the corner of Huston Street was Charley 
Ross—the child that was abducted long 
ago. You couldn’t argue of it 
nor laugh her out of it said she 
had a feeling. She brought us up in it, 
vou know, and for years I believed that 
he was Charley 


she swore 


her out 


—she 


Ross and regarded him 


vith veneration. She was a perfectly 
good nurse, just the same. But that 
idiotic fancy was part of her life— 


strengthened with every year of her life. 
It was an idée fire.” 

‘ Well ?”’ 

“Well. Esther died a poor woman, 
but if she had left fifty thousand to— 
to a home for blind mulattoes, say, the 
first thing her 
brought forward 
Charley Ross.” 

‘ Brought forward ?” 

To break her will. 
said that it proved 
capable.” 

jut it doesn’t, Will, does it?” 

“ That’s just as you see it. 


have 
idea of 


would 
that 


nephews 
was 


They would have 
her mentally in- 


She wasn’t 
ineapable of looking after us and dress- 
ing mother and doing the marketing and 
keeping the accounts and making all her 
own clothes and some of ours. But if 
you ask me if she had a perfectly normal 
mind, I should have to say no.” 

‘IT see, Will.” 

I was extremely interested: I seemed to 
see, glimmering far off, what we were 
getting to, and it was gripping, absorb- 
ing. But I had no idea what we really 
were getting to—not then. 

‘Now, we'll take another case,” he 
said, at another cigarette. “I was at 
Lourdes last year, as you know, studying 
the Pilgrimage. Curious thing. Not an 
atom of proof, you see, that anybody was 
ever cured of a headache there. Not even 
sense enough to use the immense sug- 
gestive power that’s massed there to do 
real good to neurasthenics and hysterics 

in fact, they try to bar them. They 
prefer goitre, which is not cured by 
dirty baths, unfortunately. The people 
who go away from there think they were 
eured of this, that, and the other; 
whole business founded on a_ perfectly 
authenticated case of dementia precor— 
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as much a pathological conditio: 


or insomnia. 
she appeared 


of cure from consumption, a 


vious. 


bef re 


I examined 


I interviewed a pr 


their bl 
scientifie council and presented 


\ 


her later. | 


as the man said—interesting if 1 


the trouble was it 
was nearly gone, then. 


months 


and she 


learn, in ten weeks. 


delusion 


remember. She felt 
didn’t. Now let’s go 
you don’t mind. 

the 


world, 


has 


Well: 


. Was she sane?” 
“She was misinformed—mista 
* Quite so—but she knew she vw 


arranged 


a 
a ste 


Jeatrix 
Almighty God, the Creator 


a he 


wasn’t true, 
I gave h 
died, I t 


ook p 
that 


he r 
~p fart 


tells 1 


aven 


good children and a hell for his ba 


when the end of it comes. This s 
me fantastic, frankly. But mir 
Aunty, though I know that dr 


wasn’t Charley Ross, and though | 
baths of li 
didn’t cure poor Marie Tremplin 


that 


tubereul 


the 


miraculous 


osis, | 


can’t 
Beatrix assures me she knows al 
Deity isn’t so! It 


say 


appears 


that 


to meé 


incapable of demonstration, but 


it’s all 
Only I 


knows it. I 


good and lovely girl she is, all right 
might help Parrott to stand straight 
think he was Napoleon. 


going to ha 
don’t agree 


say she 


ppen 
with 


as S 


her tl 


believes it. 
helps her, as she says it does, to 


All 


right.” 


“That’s pragmatism,” I suggest: 
“Oh, well,” he said, with on 


curious old smiles, “they call it different 


things different years, I suppose.” 
He drew himself up, and I « 
something was coming. 


“ Now, Aunty, attend to me. 
put Beatrix in an asylum for what | ai 
many, many others consider her de! 


could I? 


Te 


“Why, Will, of course not!” 
“ No, nor Marie Tremplin.” 
“Equally of course not. 


well as Beatrix.” 


“ Prec 
Absolom 
miracle, 


isely. Well, 
Vail, and 
too. 


here 
says 


She ] as 
right to her miracle, legally, I suppos 


comes 
h e 3 


] 


} 


He hasn’t millions of 
ple behind him, like Beatrix, nor t! 


} 


sands, like Marie, nor even half a d 


) | 


7)) 


rh. 


y 


path DASE 








ITTLE ROOM HAD TURNED DREADFUL TO ME—DREADFUL AND UNNATURAI 








THE 


| Esther had—she converted all 
and us children. He 
A poor miracle, per- 
And Barkington 
in an asylum. The day of 
ove egg 


Will! Why, Will. . .” I mur- 


I seemed to feel myself on the 


ants has 


himself. 
his own. 


mething very big and cloudy 
sing, but very necessary, some- 

mderstood. The trap he had 
to so neatly had fastened softly, 
almost an actual click, upon me. 
what is his miracle?” I in- 


a subdued be- 
feel a little afraid of this boy 


voice. I was 


| hoped he’d tell you himself. 
rt you ask him. We 
vughtn’t we ?” 
} more to be got out of 
: he was passionately fond 
had no mind to lose the 


ought to go 


Tristan. 
igh all that evening the big, 
something he had stirred up in 
d grew and troubled me increas- 
miracle, but his own...’ 
1 me. 
ip with again in two 
as he had expected me to, I 
ibt. 


him 


the goldfish 
Franklin grate everything was 
except that the piled linen on 
new: it was being listed 
And at the little desk 
orner, his gloves and stick beside 
the floor, sat Absolom Vail, the 
are king, in pepper-and-salt suit. 
brought my nephew up with me, 
ight I’d look in for another little 
Mr. Vail,” I The 


little room with 


if was 


amy d. 


said. house- 


per lifted her unfathomable eyes to 
for a moment, then dropped them. 


Six dozen snowdrop, twenty-eight- 

; aia ; ‘ 

. breakfast napkins,” she said, quiet- 
ut my mind received—I cannot ex- 
how—a totally different impression 
what the sound of these words con- 
l. Afterward I realized that I 
ht suddenly of the sea; great clouds; 


ird-of enormous fish, and myself 


iving like the wind across high, tum- 


g waves... it was extraordinary. I 
een literally lost in her eyes. 
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“ Always 
friends,” 


glad to see the doctor’s 
he chirped, and soon, as Will 
had said, he was talking. 

It was all very simple—simple and 
pathetic and typical enough. The hall 
bedroom, the rising clerk, the new branch 
in Kansas City, the young, fresh wife, 
the little story-and-a-half frame house, 
the bigger better street, the 
partnership, the two daughters, the pri- 
vate school, the invention of the 
time-lock, the great factory, the trust, 
the vice-presideney, the clear head in the 
panie, the board of directors, the mass 


one on a 


new 


of capital, the amazing power. 

“ And of course we brought the girls up 
very different from what we’d had.” 

“ Of course.” 

The old epic of America; the wonder- 
ful, cruel destiny of its sons and daugh- 
ters. ... I seemed to see them, climbing, 
climbing, their dainty feet on the bent, 
gray heads of the human stairway love 
had built, and thrift had mortared, and 
habit had hardened there! 

“Tt was all right while mother was 
with us,” he on. “I used to get 
home late after one of those big dinners, 
and she’d be sitting up and warm me a 
little soup or something on the alcohol 
lamp (she’d never touch electricity, moth- 
er wouldn’t), and I’d get my coat off and 
sit a while; she’d send the servants to 
bed. Minnie never liked that, but while 
mother lived, Minnie didn’t have so much 
Not but that Minnie wasn’t a good 
girl and a good daughter, for a minute, 
mind Wasn’t she?” 

He turned to his old housekeeper. 

“Miss Vail had a very fine mind,” she 
said quietly, “a great deal of faculty.” 

“That’s it—faeulty,” he repeated con- 
tentedly. “ But Irene was easier to get 
along with. A good deal easier. You 
said you’d never met Irene ?” 

‘T never had that pleasure.” 

“She was married over in Italy. The 
Queen of Italy asked for it to be that 
way, and with mother gone, I didn’t see 
it mattered much, though Minnie didn’t 
like it. But the Queen was Hannibal’s 
godmother. She was at the wedding. We 
didn’t think, when Irene used to lie in 
her little crib in the front bedroom -in 
Kansas City, sucking on that rubber doll, 
that a queen would be at har wedding, 
did we?” 


went 


say. 


you! 
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I looked out of the window for a min- 
ute, frowning a little in the effort to 
adjust my ideas to the surprise of the 
Vails having had a housekeeper in those 
early days. When I turned my face to 
the room again, Mrs. Leeth was gone. 

“Minnie got me to give up the busi- 
ness, and after a while I did. So long 
as I was working for mother and the girls, 
I'd never have stopped, but with them 
gone and the vacation I took after the 
pneumonia, I sort of let things slide. 
What’s the use? There’s Vint, now— 
he kept at it till he died. No one to do 
for, really—his girl had all her mother’s 
money, too, and she gives it all to foreign 
missions, anyhow. 

“ She’s here, you know. Thinks she’s 
—well, I guess I couldn’t tell a lady just 
what she thinks she is, poor thing!” 

“T see why she’s here, Mr. Vail, but 
tell me, why do you stay here?” I cried 
suddenly; the quiet, sensible little man 
forced it out of me, fairly. 

He looked whimsically up at me. 

“ Didn’t the doctor tell you?” he asked. 

“No; he said you would, perhaps.” 

“Well, I don’t mind. It happened 
when she died.” 

“Mrs. Vail?’ 

“No: Mrs. Leeth.” 

[ jumped—I couldn’t help it. 

“ Wh-what?” I gasped. What a hor- 
rible thing—like a bomb thrown into the 
quiet room! 

“Ta,” he 
to you, 
queer, I guess.” 

It was with the greatest difficulty that 
I held myself to my chair. My throat 
went perfectly dry suddenly, and if I did 
not scream it was merely because I have 
a fairly strong will and a horror of mak- 
ing a scene. The little room had turned 
dreadful to me, all at once—dreadful and 
unnatural; Absolom Vail, in his pepper- 
and-salt, a nightmare. 

He seemed to read my thoughts and put 
his hand out reassuringly. 

“Oh, I don’t think she’s dead, now!” 
he explained. 
that comes to! 

“Oh...” I faltered, soothed in spite 
of myself by his kindly smile. 

“No, no. It was this way.” 

He leaned forward slightly and tapped 
the arms of his chair rhythmically. 


said placidly, “sounds 


queer doesn’t it? Well, it is 


“T’m not so crazy as all 
Goodness, no!” 
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“After mether left me, ther 
much to keep going for, you se 
Irene, she went off, and though 
mighty kind about it, and th: 
ways be a room for me, and all t 
I liked Hannibal well enough, 
never be happy in Italy. Hann 
it himself. In a good many wa 
nibal used to see what I meant. 1 
again—funny, it, with 
foreign? You’d have thought | 
... but that’s neither | 


wasn’t 


ton, now 
there. 

“Well, we stayed in the h 
gether, Mrs. Leeth and me, and 
on very well. She knew all mother’ 
and we used to talk about her ey 
and she as good as gave me her } 
she’d never leave me while I want: 

“Then I had pneumonia. 
three trained nurses, but I guess 
no doubt she pulled me throug! 
was up all the nights... 


W 












“Trene and Hannibal came right 


—it seems they cabled. Irene w 
pecting to have her baby, too, and 
in March, the worst time to er 
water. But came. And Ha 
listened to the doctors and the 

and then he turned 
‘How do you find Mr. Vail to-da 
said. 


she 


“¢ He'll live, sir,’ she said, and h 


‘ All right,’ and that was all there 
it. There was always something 
Hannibal... 

“Then she came down. Pleuri 
been South and got back, and I w: 
enough, you understand, but whe 
told me that they couldn’t save her 


thing turned right over inside m 


I knew I couldn’t bear it. 
much — everything 


It w 


just slipping 


from me, one by one. and me all a! 


no, I wasn’t good for it, that’s all. 
pose it sounds dreadfully weak t 
but there it is: I wasn’t good for it 


“T was sitting by her bed, looki 


her, thinking of all the old days sh 
remember with me, and the girls 
seen grow up, and mother, and all, 
of a sudden she opened her ey 
knew me for the first time in days 
“Mrs. Leeth,’ I said, ‘it’s no u 
you go, I'll go too. I ean’t stick 
alone! Must you?’ I said— must 
Tsn’t there any way ?’ 


to Mrs. Leet 


hi 
and 
ther’ 
er eV 
her } 
ran te 


and 
» er 
| Hi: 
the 
Baw 


to-d: 


nd | 
here 
hing 


Uris 
I w 
wher 
her 
lem 
It 


bing 


re 


tick 


must 


lid 
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' she sort of whispered to me— 
[here’ll be a way, Mr. Vail—a 
rund : 
then her eyes closed. 
t sat there, staring ahead. 
erable to notice anything different 
r. though I knew she was very 


I was 


d by one of the nurses came in 
t and lifted up one of her hands— 
ne over the other. She looked 
me and listened over her heart, 
put her cheek down to the lips. 
she’s she ‘Mr. 
hen did it happen ? 
she called the doctor, and 
| ves, she was g That’s why I 
Leeth died.” 


ked calmly 


gone!’ said. 
then 


ne. 


at me, and I found 
during this story I 
and had quite 
n, in my sympathy for the little 
had begun to tell it. 
st perplexing. The room had 
comfort again; the 


surprise that 
mn as calm as he 


ist why he 


n its homely 
had disappeared. 
[ sat there. The doctor said to let 
vy, if I felt so. And I just saw 
le life pass right by me like pic- 
a book—if you see what I mean. 
Min when she graduated and Irene 
g¢ tunes to her mamma and me on 
, and the day the new gold fur- 
Mrs. Leeth leading 
the hand out of mother’s room after 
it all day and all night by her . 
d I looked at the face lying so 
there, and while I looked it sort 
ok—more like when throw a 
ebble into a pond—and the eyes 
And I knew mother was looking 
That’s all.” 
r, lonely little man! 


elt afraid of him? 


came in, and 


you 


How could I 
Tt was not dif- 


t to see how it had been. 


nen she 


Mrs. Leeth—had not really 
t all, had she?’ T said hastily, only 


ite my lips at my tactlessness. 


t he smiled tolerantly. 


(hat’s what they said,” he answered 


“Tt was very interesting, they 
The doctor was pretty hard on the 
e, I thought. But I guess they al- 


vs lay it off on them. 
They were all so excited about it, they 
In’t seem to notice what had happened. 


and by I saw they never would 
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notice it, anyway. I just spoke a little 
about it to Irene, and it frightened her, 
so | kept quiet. Mrs. 
Leeth was different, somehow, but it was 
the sickness, she thought. They had to 
back. He wanted the baby to 


Italy. That was all 


She said she saw 


go right 
be born in right, 
ot course.” 

“And Mrs. Leeth—what did sh: 

“Oh, she was never one to talk, Mrs. 
Leeth. She talks than ever now. 
I don’t know as I put it very « lear to you: 
it’s a pretty hard thing fo put clear.” 

He looked appealingly at me. 

I said, sooth- 
ingly, “those things are not to be 
down in black and white.” 

“ That’s When I that 
mother looks out at me from her eyes, it 
seems to be more what I mean. I seem 
to have ’em both by me, if you can see... . 
And when I look in her eyes, I under- 
stand it all—and I can wait.” he added, 
simply. “ You’ve noticed her eyes ?” 

I nodde d. 

“Does she ever speak?” I ventured. 

“T couldn’t make you see what I mean 
very well, about that,” he said, contented- 
ly. “She just looks at me. It’s all plain 
then. Maybe that’s how we'll all do in 
the next life. Don’t you think so ?”’ 

I found my way to Will’s office through 
a mist of tears. 

“Well, what 
abruptly. 

“T think it’s one of the most touching 
things I ever heard.” 

“ Believe it?’ 

“Why, Will!” 

“Oh! Then you don’t blame me any 
more for committing him ?” 

“Certainly not. What else could you 
do ?”’ 

“Um-m-m! That’s what 
Countess of Barkington, said. She put it 
stronger than that. When a man of that 
age spends half of his time in the house- 
keeper’s room, sorting linen, she sug- 
gested, there’s something wrong. We shall 
certainly question the will—if he alters 
ag 

“ Alters it?” 

“In favor of Mrs. Leeth, of course. 
The fair Minnie hasn’t lived among the 
English aristocracy for nothing.” 

“ Why, Will, how ludicrous—you mean 
that she suspects—” 


say ¢ 


less 


“Of course, of course.” 


set 


just it. say 


about it?’ he asked 


Minnie, 
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“ Certainly she does. 
headed of her, too, 
been.” 


And very hard- 
Stranger things have 


“ But one has only to look at them!” 

“ That’s what Irene thought. But not 
Barkington. He suggested an asylum. 
The doctor called me in. (The doctor, 
by the swears the woman died, 
Aunty. ‘Only, of course, she couldn’t 
have,’ he always adds.) 


way, 


To everybody’s 
surprise, Absolom agrees quietly, imme- 
diately. 

“*T wouldn’t have Irene worried, as 
she is now, for anything, he said. ‘I 
never meant to leave Mrs. Leeth a penny 
more than the thousand a year mother 
and I always planned, but if Minnie can’t 
believe me, all right.’ 

“ Now, here’s an odd thing, Aunty. 
No one of that family ever heard of 
this place, including Absolom himself. 
Precious few* people know about it, any- 
how, you see. It pays every one not to. 
Well, Mrs. Leeth is dismissed, arrange- 
ments made, I take him in a motor out 
here. We walk through the hall, and the 
first person we meet here—Mrs. Leeth. 
New housekeeper. It seems the old one 
died of heart-failure overnight. Doctor 
Jarvyse finds this one, by great good luck 
just out of a job. Highly recommended 
by Mr. Absolom Vail. Never occupied 
just this post, apparently, but Jarvyse 
feels perfectly certain she’s just the wom- 
an for it. I don’t know how he knew it, 
but she certainly is. Best woman we 
ever had.” 

“How perfectly extraordinary! 
Mr. Vail surprised ?” 

“Not at all. He just smiled politely, 
and neither of ’em has ever discussed it.” 

“What did the Countess have to say?” 

“ Oh, she was furious, till I pointed out 
that we couldn’t have the woman in a 
safer place, because every employee signs 
a bond on entering, never to receive by 
bequest or otherwise a penny from any 
patient. We all sign.” 

“What does the Italian count think 
of it all?” 

“ Hannibale ? 
nibale. 


Was 


He’s all right, Han- 
He and T and Barkington had a 
little session in this very room about a 
fortnight ago. I was saying something 
about the question of Mr. Vail’s in- 
sanity 

“Question? says Barkington— ques- 
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tion’ Why, there is no question! 4. 
man of science, Count Hannil 
know as well as I do—’ 

“* But I am not a man of sci 
dear fellow—I’m a Roman,’ says 
bale, grinning away (those Italia: 
wonderful English, you know): ‘ y 
things happen in Rome, now a1 
my good Barkington!’ ” 

I looked at him steadily. He 
rounded by his mysterious elect) 
chines under shining glass domes, 
costly leather-bound volumes whi 
titles questioned the foundation 
son, telephones and telegrams ready ;: 
hand upon his orderly desk. And 
seemed to me that he smiled mocking 
at me behind his baffling eye-glass: 

“T don’t understand you, Will,” I said 
slowly ; “ you seem to be leading m: 
do you mean me to understand that 
believe that Mrs. Vail’s—spirit—entered 
—came back ... do you mean yo 
Mr. Vail is right all the time?” 

“Not at all,” he returned, prompth 
“T acknowledge no such conditions 
know nothing of spirits nor what they d 
I do not know that there are 
study the human brain: when it ceases t 
respond to nervous stimuli, I ceas 
study it, that’s all.” 

“Then why do you—why do you | 
oe 

He struck his fist on the table. 

“T look at you,” he cried, “ because y 
amaze me so, you people who assume that 
you know all about the human 
where I leave off! Granted your premises 
yours and Trix’s and the Barkingt 
why don’t you believe him? I s! 
Look at that woman’s eyes! Try t 
to her! Do you suppose we haven't t 
Ask Jarvyse what he’s got out of her! 
Get something out of her yourself! Th: 
ask yourself: if what Absolom says 
how would she act differently fr 
way she does act? 

“God! I wish I could believe hi 

He struck the desk again, and it 
to me that behind his glasses he s 
me for the nondescript I was. 

I went quickly out of the offic 
the corridor. I would find Mrs 
and have it out with her. I would 
stood directly in front of me. 

“ Oh—how do you do!” I stan 
Her hands were full of cut flowers. 
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HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT MR. VAIL?” I DEMANDED 


stan 
ywers 











1 feel about Mr. 
nanded, br isquely. 
ary, stocky, black-dressed fig- 


ts head slowly; the eyes met 


ddenly I knew that the tlowers 
ds were hyacinths, hyacinths 
fern and nugnonette It grew Shi 
and surrounded me with a pene and L put 
id of rich perfume—pertunx nvselt 
sweet memories that cut and “Mr 
mee. I thought of the lily-of said; 
bed under my mother’s windov ooking after him.” 
rown, brown eyes held mine, and She stepped quietly thro 
mother, back again and smiling door, the keys jangling softly at 
my heart so ull that I stood 
in the old days and listened for vent South with my husband for 
ol-bell and oth r children’s voices! tor is # and on my return Will dined 


med that it had all been a mis 


ne mistake, an had bee} a \ the wav. he said, ” were you sur- 


the time eannot tell vou lat Vail’s death?” 
eet and certain it all was vas three davs’ news and I had 
then I knew the odor for what forgotten to mention it. 
hvacinth. Ilyvacinths in a round, “Tle never was the same aft 
| bed, with a robin singing near, and pneumonia, and he worried about 
picking a stalk, and the nan daughter Irene. She came through all 
ip behind me that had blotted — right, though Well, he was over sixty.” 
other men, who were mistakes * Tov hat became of Mrs. Leeth?” 
and vet we would l asked, eagerly. 
begin again, my dearest! No, no, Ile smiled oddly. 
res pl nty of time! * Nobody knows. She’s never been seen 
And just as I was swimming back, since the funeral.” 
ng at her eyes, it came over me that “ Never been seen? But who is the 
had been hyacinths on the piano, housekeeper, then ?”’ 
st overpowering in the dusk of the “Oh, they’ve got another. Never ’ll be 
that will always be nearest to me Mrs. Leeth’s eq ial, though. She left on 
I may lie there dead. I was play-_ the first of the month.” 
¢ Chopin, and life looked so rich: th “But when she was paid off, didn’t 
not born vet. I said “if he anybody inquire—” 
die”—but of course I conldn’t ‘* She never was paid off,” he said quiet- 
e that he would. And then—and _ ly, “she never came for her money.” 
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ALNWICK CASTLE 


ated Duke of Buckingham, was 
three times as wealthy, and the sur- 
fragments of his Household Book 
him entertaining 134 gentry and 

folk at the Whitsuntide of 


But Buckingham was the richest 


er it England; and the seale of Perey’s 


keeping can have been equalled by 


ers in the country. 

iinly no other was organized on 
business-like lines, if the practice 
vonded at all to the theory. This 
folio, “finely engrossed upon a 


thick paper,” shows the whole 


hold organized like a little kingdom. 


‘arl had round him his own no- 
the Constables and Bailiffs of his 


il castles, who took their regular 


+ 


of service at the master’s court. 
itten and sealed warrants for kill- 

‘+k, or taking a couple of fat 
the household, were couched 
guage almost as solemn as an Act 
rliament. The Clerk of the Kitchen 

the Earl’s own lineage; all the 
officers were doubtless of gentle 


l, and the ir board in hall was stvled 


kx 
I\ 


‘ 


nights’ Table. Eleven priests were 
them, with a Dean of the Chapel 
ir head; and these great officers in 


‘al formed the Council, by whose 


he made laws for his household. 
total number of persons provided 
as 166, for whose maintenance the 


NORTHUMBERLAND 


sum of £1,000 was set apart. But many 
important items are here omitted, and 
Mr. de Fonblanque is probably right in 
assuming that the total charge of the 
Earl’s housekeeping at his two castles of 
Wressill and Leckinfield was not less 
than £1,500 a year. 

For even Henry the Magnificent could 
not afford to live at either of his two 
greatest family seats. Like others of his 
lineage, he kept Alnwick and Warkworth 
rather as garrisoned fortresses than as 
dwelling-houses; while using them occa- 
sionally “for ceremonial receptions and 
state visits,” he lived almost entirely at 
the Yorkshire castles already mentioned, 
with a yearly visit to Topeliffe. His 
fifteen or twenty other castles in Eng- 
land and Wales seem to have seen little 
of him. In the earlier Middle Ages, the 
great landowners were driven by hunger, 
it may almost he said, from place to 
place. Communications were so difficult 
and money so searce that the only way 
of thoroughly exploiting a manor was 
to eat it up oneself. As an invading 


army is controlled by the primal necessity 


of moving forward and forward to avoid 


starvation, so the baron and his retainers 
had soon exhausted the year’s supplies 
of a single estate, and must needs pass 
on. But most of the Perey estates were 
so close together in the north, commerce 
was already so far developed, and the 
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stponed meal eleven, 
till 
genteel dinner-hour 

1] the seventeenth century. 
’s dinner lasted two hours: 
ust suppose the 
steadily all that 

1 sit a over their drink, and 
the had to dine their 
Fight of the higher officials, in- 
ing the Dean of the Chapel, wer 
ed privileged to “sit at the Knights’ 


re mained 

to the 
The 
that 
have 


nants 


ot 
not 
to 
but most 


company 
time; 
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servants in 
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First Dinner” 
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their 
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; but sixteen 
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afterward 
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These 


afternoon 


quite ready 


at 


as 
‘“ coal 
drink- 


tea: 


three 

ings” foreshadowed our 
cellar and buttery were officially opened, 
and short all the domesties 
were busy serving again. At four o'clock, 
supper came. This meal lasted three hours; 
not only had the Dean the Gentle- 
inan-Usher and the vounger sons to take 


for a time 


and 


reversions’ as at dinner, but now 
the sit 


by 


their “ 
in the 
longer drinking with 
strelsy and other to 

At seven o’clock the clerks repaired again 
balance the 
the castle 
thentente 


company would 
the 


incentives 


eve ning 


min- 
mirth. 
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that hour.” 
most of the 


hall come 


which ar house’ at 


Phe 


dome Stics 


same hour released 


trom the ir work; 
and the household had now a nine hours’ 
respite before the morrow’s mass. 


no doubt, Love their ale by 


Some, 
the 
side for an ir or tw mger:; but 
have 


lew 


fire- 


that 


after closing-time. In 


evidence 


these averaging sixty 


over 


chambers only ninetv-one dozen 


candles 


whole vear. <A 


the inmates, of course, had 


‘onsumed during the 


onsiderable fraction of 
little to do 
they would 


she ds built 


with the chambers proper; 


sleep in wood n barracks or 
round the castle court. 

We are here far from the haughty and 
inthinking : 


eXtravagance of a 


tional baron of r 


ceonven- 
From the 
thirteenth century at least (however they 
may have done in earlier times), the Eng- 
lish nobil 


ize their est 


mance, 


wer hot 


ashamed to organ- 
ates and their households on 
Still 


strict business principles. greater 


was thi order in this sixteenth 


idal 


rapidls 


century, he fe nobility were 


often po growing 
merchant-el: and 
religious already in th 
air. Th inuteness of th 


hold regulations is 


Let S ak vrreakfs as an 


whe i social 
was 
Pe rey house- 
astounding 


simply 


exampl 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


A generation or two before thi 
fast had hardly counted as a mea 
recognized at all, it was simply 
mouthful 


to wash it 


a 


just a and a singk 


down, which the 


hard 


disdained as in days he d 


i 


our 


afternoon tea. But 


manners we! 


changed; more than four 


pages 
voted to a specification of the 
“ This is th 
such Breakfasts as shall be 
Lord’s house every Li 
Monday] Tuesday 
and Saturday, except my) 
childre n, which shall have 
day in the week.” M 


my Lady 


breakfast, beginning: 
of all 
ant g 
daily in my 
on S inday 


day 


every 
had together “a loaf 


in trenchers. 2 manchets, a quart 


a quart of wine, 


two pieces of 
six baconned herring, four whit 
or a dish of sprats * My Lord Per 
Master Perey, aged about ten and 
had “half a loaf of 
manchet, a pottle’ of 
r, a piece of 
or 3 white herrings.” 
‘ Breakfast for the Nure 
Margaret and 


household br 
beer, a dis} 


salt fish, a dish 


manchet, a quart 


butter, a piece of salt fish, a 


sprats or 3 white herring.” 
on, through 
Brethren and hea 


hold,” 


Gentlemen 0’ 


* Breakfast 


* Breaktast 







































































THE 


Porter’s Lodge 
as well to ex- 
slices of 
upper classes as dishes 
and 


manchet 


Stable. na be 
that the trenchers were 
used by the 
ir meat, given to the poor 
a loaf 


col truined 


was 


potth 
reg ilar 


liquor 


allowance 
yx r 


resented by 


person. 
Master 

Syx ak later 
tails strike the 
The 


supervision is enjoined on 


key- 
sekeeping. same 
every 
mack 
his 


inspe ct 


No contract for fooe nay be 
it reference ) » Earl or 
il. One clerk must daily 
and re ject them 


abk stuff, 


eaterer must scour 


terer’s purchases, 
irily “if it be not 
The 


ntry for th 


nor 
t} e price 
cheapest bargains, 


buy it seldomest about where 
rd lic th. except it be as good 
The clerks 
the 


and 


may 
as otherwhere.” 


watch 


there 

kitchen are to cooks 

out the i 

that each carease shall 

imber—the 
lf sixteen, the 

fish four, and so 


te are the 


esses, make 
vield a& cer 
ox, sixty-four messes, 
she p twelve, the 
Still more 
brewery instructions for 
which fill three of the 
Four different problems are work- 

: (1) to brew at Wressill and carry 
eer to Toneliff: (2) to carry the 
from Wressill to Topceliff, and there 


on. 


pages 


HiGH TABLE 


brew: (3) to b malt at lopelifi for the 
fetch ale ready- 


After full ealeula- 


ward decides in 


wal brewing; and (4) to 
brewed from Ripon. 
tion, the ste favor of the 


second course, the next advan- 
third, which, 
half a farthing in every 

This half-far:hing 


worth the saving in a household which con- 


most 


tageous being the however, 


‘is dearer by a 


gallon save 7 was 


umed its 166 quarts for breakfast alone. 
We find a still stronger emphasis on small 
economies in a long document setting 
forth the “ Defaults” of th 

} 


housekeeping. It 


past year’s 
he nee- 
but for the 
that the 
be made on the premises “ of the broken 
i Lord’s that 
istard be also made at home, 
and that “leather pots” be bought to re- 
The choice of 
indeed, is remarkably 
the Karl had 
silver plate; but 
little used. The 
the hire of one 
hundred dozen of “ rough vessel,” at 4d. 
hire of 


pewter vessel,” at 6s. 


is resolved that 
forth no white used 
table or delicate cooking: vinegar 


wines in my house ” bread, 


bee r, and m 
place the earthenware. 
household 
utilitarian. Of 


vessels, 


course 
quantities of valuable 
this 


7 
was apparently 


yearly estimate was for 


‘rough 
8d. the dozen, and 
[sets | of 
counterfeit vessel after 25s. the garnish.” 
Of table forks there is no mention; fin- 
gers were destined to be the only forks 
for some Equal economy is 
evident in th fuel— 
the fires were to be lighted for scarcely 


a dozen, th six dozen 


the purchase of “two garnish 


) 


time yet. 


arrangements for 























than three months of the 
All-hallows to Shrovetide 


iment of the 


more year, 
irom 


the 


and in 
earetul em vearly 


Christma boxes and similar 
Even the chapel offertories were accurate- 
irded; the Earl gave to 
seventeen times 
making a sum total of 12s. 
Lady’s total amounted to 7s. 
the children’s to 1s. 10d. 

have noted how 

household allowed for Lenten 
fasts; i ut ‘ason the children 
that enjoved a 
Mondays and Satur- 


called 


scrambled or 


ly scaled and rece 


the colleetion vearly, 
10d.: 


10d., 


my 
and 
been above 
holv s¢ 
were tl only ere 
Again, 
in | ent 
days of 
meals, like the 


itures 
breakfast 
were ‘ seambling 
scamped 
Sunday supper of a gen- 
Moreover, Wednesdays and 
the 
these business ac- 
those 


} 
errands 


eration ago. 
Fridays 
fully 


eounts;: 


throughout year are care- 
distinguished it 
instance, who rode 
the Earl’s 
charge twopence each for two 


but only 


for 
abroad on 
] wed to 


were al- 


meals on “ eating days,” for one 


meal on fast davs. 

Yet, with all this care 
the Magnificent 
debts abroad, and point a 
his death. Ilis 
of Cumberland, 


the Tune ral 


at home, Henry 


must needs contract 
moral by 


the Earl 


charged with 


sad 
brother-in-law 
who was 


arrangements, wrote com- 


7 tips.” 


beeves, 1 
Lord's 
money, 
spent long They pledged h 
for £666 6s. Sd. to the Abbot 
Mary’s, York, “and therewith | 
said Lord.” Sadder still is the stor 
three sons who meet us here and t 
this Household Book of 1512 


the eldest, was then in his elevent 


‘neither 


nor salt fish was left at my 


plaining that 
and only 20 marks in 


ago. 


Only four years later ther 

talk of marrying him to Lad 
Talbot. daughter of the Ea 
bury; 


rl of S 


but fortune reserved him 


a melancholy part in one of 
history. TH 
Cardinal \ 
school of court 
future statesmen; 


romances of was s 
vouth to 
the 


the nursery of 


serve at&t 
court, great 
had among his 

than s 
Her 
with the K 
Cavendish, tells 
then re 
Queen's 


in dalliane 


creat Cardinal 


dred servants no less 
lords, knights, 
Wolsey 
servant, George 
“the Lord Perey 
his pastime unto the 
and there would fall 
the Queen’s maidens, 


and « squires. 


was close te d 
wo ild 
being at 


Mistress 
other.” 


more conversant with 


Boleyn than with 


fresh her 


French court, 


anv 
seven vears’ 


and 


was from 


the 


] 
was all 
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ed coquette at the age of fif- 
is probable that the young pair 
their troth to other 

oth denied it afterward. Cer- 
far enough in two or 
rs to incur the King’s dis- 
and Wolsey, who had always 
harsh 
| the boy 
fashion. 


each 


ie went 


master to young Percy, 
and girl in a very 


The public and de- 


reprimand which the old Earl 
upon his son, at the Cardinal’s 


n, may be read in Cavendish’s 
Wolsey. 
er, and Perey was married within 
to Lady Mary Talbot, who cared 
for him than he for her. A 
document preserved among the 
pers shows the pair still living 
he Earl of Northumberland’s roof, 
ars after their marriage. Their 
subsistence costs the Earl only 
a week, and the aggregate board- 
their four attendants, six shil- 
week. “The board-wages of the 
Lord Perey,” when his father’s 
is shut up, are specified also, but 
res are unfortunately obliterated. 
dy’s wardrobe’ valued at 
all; her had 
» that sum for eleven and a half 
gold wear. 
that same year, the Lord Percy 

d to father’s estates and 
e need not wonder that he ad- 
£1,000 of personal debts also. 
lth was broken, and he never re- 
Mr. 
blanque insists that no trace of 
mal extravagance can be found 
surviving document; yet his fa- 
| publicly branded him as un- 
and so the public named him. 
th and ill luck pursued him. He 
sen by the King to arrest his old 
Wolsey; which he did “ trembling, 
ery faint and soft voice,” as one 
ither forgot the Cardinal’s past 
tment nor loved the occasion of 


Anne was sent home to 


was 


father-in-law once 


tissue for his own 


his 


from his early misfortunes. 
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revenge. Six years later he was among 
the twenty-six peers picked out to sit as 
He dared not 
to refuse altogether, but presently hur- 
ried out of the court, 
that was doubtless only too true. 


judges on Anne Boleyn. 


pleading a sickness 
That 
same year brought his two brothers into 
and twelve 
Henry the Unthrifty himself was dead. 
There remains the state papers 
of this reign a pathetic list of his debts, 
partly to money-lenders, but mainly to 
small tradesmen for bread, flour, ale, and 
tire-wood; the total, £1,761 6s. 1d. 

He had left no children, and the title 
died with him; for Thomas, the second 
brother, the Household Book 
we earving before his father like 
Chaucer’s Squire, joined the Pilgrimage 
of Grace in 1636, and beheaded. 
Ingram, the third, whom we have 
enjoying his manchet and quart of beer 
in the nursery, was equally guilty, but 
somehow escaped with attainder and im- 
prisonment in the Like many 
other noble captives, he carved his name 
on the dungeon wall, with the Anglo- 
Italian motto saro jideli, “I will be faith- 
ful.” Here he disappears from history 
until more than a century later; when 
James Perey, the trunk-maker of Dub- 
lin, founded a wild claim to the North- 
umberland title his 
from this attainted youngest son. His 
opponents naturally unearthed Sir In- 
gram’s will, which showed him to have 
left no issue but an illegitimate daughter. 
So strangely do the great and the little 
jostle each other in any true picture of 
the past that is fully unrolled before 
our eyes! Henry the Magnificent, whose 
plate was pawned to provide the funeral 
bake-meats; Henry the Thriftless, be- 
loved of Anne Boleyn and prosecuted for 
those tragi-comical debts with their odd 
three-halfpence; and finally James, the 
Dublin trunk-maker, who thought he 
must be an earl because his surname 
was Percy! 


disgrace; within months 


among 


whom in 


see 


was 


seen 


Tower. 


descent 


on alleged 




















Dear Annie 


A STORY 


BY MARY E. 


EANTIME, Annie Hempstead was 
M travelling to Anderson in the 

jolting trolley-car, and trying to 
settle her emotions and her outlook upon 
life, which jolted worse than the car 
upon a strange new track. She had not 
the slightest intention of giving up her 
plan, but she realized within herself the 
Who in her 


family, for generations and generations, 


sensations of a revolutionist. 


had ever taken the course which she was 
taking? She was not exactly frightened 
Annie had splendid courage when once 
her blood was up—but she was conscious 
of a tumult and grind of adjustment to 
a new level which made her nervous. 
She reached the end of the car line, 
then walked about half a mile to her 
Aunt Felicia Hempstead’s house. It was 
house, after the standard 
of nearly half a century ago. It had 
an opulent air, with its swelling breasts of 
bay-windows, through which showed fine 
lace 


a handsome 


its dormer-windows, each 
with its carefully draped curtains; its 
black-walnut front door, whose side-lights 
were screened with medallioned lace. The 
house sat high on three terraces of velvet- 
like ‘grass, and was surmounted by stone 
steps in three instalments, each of which 
was flanked by stone lions. 

Annie mounted the three tiers of steps 
between the and rang the 
front door-bell, which was polished so 
brightly that it winked at her like a 
brazen eye. Almost directly the door was 
opened by an immaculate, white-capped 
and white-aproned maid, and Annie was 
ushered into the parlor. When Annie 
had been a little thing she had been 
enamored of and impressed by the 
splendor of this parlor. Now she had 
doubts of it, in spite of the long, mag- 
nificent sweep of lace curtains, the sheen 
of earefully kept upholstery, the gleam 
of alabaster statuettes, and the even piles 


curtains; 


stone lions 


IN TWO 


PARTS—PART Il 


WILKINS FREEMAN 


of gilt-edged books 
tables. 

Soon Mrs, Felicia Hempstead f 
a tall, well-set-up woman, with 
some face and keen eyes. Shi 
usual costume—a _ brea 
sacque of black silk profusely 
with lace, and a black silk skirt 
kissed Annie, with a slight peck of 
set lips, for she liked her. T] 
sat down opposite her and regarde 
with as much of a smile as her 
set mouth could manage, and 
politely regarding her health a 
of the family. When Annie br 
the subject of her call, the set 
her face relaxed, and she nodded. 

“TI know what your sisters ar 
need not explain to me,” she sai 

“But,” returned Annie, “] 
think they realize. It is o 
cause [—” 

“Of course,” said Felicia Her 
“Tt is because they need a dose of 
medicine, and you hope they will 
hetter for it. 


upon the 


morning 


I understand you, m; 
You have spirit enough, but 3 


get it up often. That is where the 
their mistake. Often the meek ar 
from choice, and they are the 
beware of. I don’t blame you for 
it. And you can have Effie and \ 
IT warn you that she is a littk 
Of course she can’t help her af 
poor child, but it is dreadful. I | 
her taught. She can read and writ 
well now, poor child, and she is not 


ing, and I have kept her well dressed 


T take her out to drive with m 
day, and am not ashamed to ha 
seen with me. If she had all her 
ties she would not be a bad-lookins 
girl. 
of a vacant expression. That com 
suppose, from her not being able t 

She has learned to speak a few w 





Now, of course, she has somethi 
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he r 
too 


encourage that 
that 
never 
let 
to 
dare 


doing 
evident 
She 


ion’t 
people. It is 
something wrong. 
But | 
will 


likes yi 


tone. will her 


She 


one 
be glad 
and | 

A woman, 
» is alone, will make a companion 


you. 
She 


zo 
ul, 


‘an put up with her. 


You can manage all 
her clothes 
I will pay for them.” 
’t I give her lessons?” 
can try, but I am afraid 
need to have Mr. Freer come 
ce a week. It seems to me to be 
knack to teach the deaf and 
You can see. I will have Effie 
and tell her about the plan. I 
to go to Europe this summer, and 
know how to manage about Effie. 
he a godsend to me, this arrange- 


en image. 
r everything except 


sons. 


you 


and of course after the year is up 
come back.” 
that Felicia touched a bell, the 
ppeared with automatic readiness, 
presently a tall little girl entered. 
as very well dressed. Her linen 
vas hand-embroidered, and her 
vere ultra. Her pretty shock of 
ir was tied with French ribbon in 
ing bow, and she made a courtesy 
vould have befitted a little prin- 
Poor Effie’s courtesy was the one 
in which Felicia Hempstead took 
After making it the child always 
d at her for approval, and her face 
1 up with pleasure at the faint 
which her little performance 


Effie would have been a pretty 
virl had it not been for that vacant, 
lered expression of which Felicia 


poken. It was the expression of 
it up with the darkest silence of 
hat of her own self, and beauty was 
patible with it. 
‘ia placed her stiff forefinger upon 
mm lips and nodded, and the child’s 
ecame transfigured. She spoke in 
|, awful voice, utterly devoid of in- 
n, and full of fright. Her voice 
the first attempt of a skater upon 
However, it was intelligible. 
od morning,” said “T hope 
ire well.” Then she courtesied 
That little speech and one other 
hank you, IT am very well,”—were 
at she had mastered. Effie’s in- 


she. 
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struction had begun rather late, and her 
teacher was not remarkably skilful. 
When Annie’s lips moved in response, 
I fhie’s delight 
and _ affection. loved 
(nnie. Then eyes 
sought Felicia, who beckoned, and drew 


face fairly glowed with 
The little girl 


her. questioning 


from the pocket of her rustling silk skirt 
a tiny pad and pencil. Effie crossed the 
room and stood at attention while 
Felicia When had the 
words on pad she gave one look at 
Annie, another at Felicia, 
nodded. 

Effie courtesied before Annie 
fairy dancer. “Good morning. I hope 
well,” she said. Then she 
courtesied again and said, “ Thank you, 
I am very well.” Her pretty little face 
was quite eager with love and pleasure, 
and yet there was an effect as of a veil 
before the happy emotion in it. The 
vontrast between the awful, level voice 
and the grace of motion and evident de- 
light at once shocked and compelled pity. 
Annie put her arms around Effie and 
kissed her. 

“You dear little thing,” she said, 
quite forgetting that Effie could not hear. 

Felicia Hempstead got speedily to 
work, and soon Effie’s effects were packed 
and ready for transportation upon the 
first express to Lynn Corners, and Annie 
and the little girl had boarded the trolley 
thither. 

Annie 


wrote. she read 
the 
then who 
like a 


you’ are 


Hempstead had the sensation 
of one who takes a cold plunge, half 
pain and fright, half exhilaration and 
triumph, when she had fairly taken pos- 
session of her grandmother’s house. 
There was genuine girlish pleasure in 
looking over the stock of old china and 
linen and ancient mahoganies, in start- 
ing a in the kitchen stove, 
preparing a meal, the written order 
which Effie had taken to the grocer 
butcher. 


fire and 
for 
and 
There was genuine delight in 
sitting down with Effie at her very own 
table, spread with her grandmother’s old 
damask and pretty dishes, and eating, 
without hearing a word of unfavorable 
comment upon the cookery. But there 
was a certain pain and terror in tramp- 
ling upon that, which it was difficult to 
define, either her conscience or sense of 
the divine right of the conventional. 
But that night after Effie had gone to 
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bed, and the house was set to rights, and 
she in her cool muslin was sitting on the 
front door-step, under the hooded trellis 
covered with wistaria, she was conscious 
of entire emancipation. She fairly 
gloated over her new estate. 

“ To-night one of the others will really 
have to get the supper, and wash the 
dishes, and not be able to say she did it 
and I didn’t, when I did,” Annie thought, 
with unholy joy. She knew perfectly 
well that her view-point was not sancti- 
fied, but she felt that she must allow her 
soul to have its little witch-caper or she 
could not answer for the consequences. 
There might result spiritual atrophy, 
which would be much more disastrous 
than sin and repentance. It was either 
the continuance of her old life in her 
father’s house, which was the ignominious 
and harmful one of the seapegoat, or this. 
She at last revelled in this. Here she 
was mistress. Here what she did, she 
did, and what she did not do remained 
undone. Here her silence was her in- 
vincible weapon. Here she was free. 

The soft summer night enveloped her. 
The air was sweet with flowers and the 
grass which lay still unraked in her fa- 
ther’s yard. A momentary feeling of impa- 
tience seized her, then she dismissed it, 
and peace came. What had she to do 
with that hay? Her father would be 
obliged to buy hay if it were not raked 
over and dried, but what of that? She 
had nothing to do with it. 

She heard voices and soft laughter. A 
dark shadow passed along the street. 
Her heart quickened its beat. The shad- 
ow turned in at her father’s gate. There 
was a babel of weleoming voices, of which 
Annie could not distinguish one artic- 
ulate word. She sat leaning forward, 
her eyes intent upon the road. Then 
she heard the click of her father’s gate 
and the dark, shadowy figure reappeared 
in the road. Annie knew who it was; 
she knew that Tom Reed was coming to 
see her. For a second, rapture seized 
her, then dismay. How well she knew 
her sisters, how very well! Not one of 
them would have given him the slightest 
inkling of the true situation. They 
would have told him, by the sweetest of 
insinuations rather than by straight 
statements, that she had left her father’s 
roof and come over here, but not one 


word would have been told hi 
cerning her vow of silence. They 
leave that for him to discover, 
amazement and anger. 

Annie rose and fled. She closed 
door, turned the key softly, and ra 
stairs in the dark. Kneeling bet 
window on the farther side from ly 
home, she watched with eager ey. 
young man open the gate and cor 
the path between the old - fas 
shrubs. The clove-like fragrance: 
pinks in the border came in her 
Annie watched Tom Reed disapp 
neath the trellised hood of the door, tly 
the bell tinkled through the house. 

It seemed to Annie that she hear 
as she had never heard anything 
Every nerve in her body seemed 
her to rise and go down-stairs and 
this young man whom she loved. B 
will, turned upon itself, kept her 
She could not rise and go down: 
thing stronger than her own wis 
strained her. She suffered horribl 
she remained. The bell tinkled 
There was a pause, then it sounded 
the third time. 

Annie leaned against the wi 
faint and trembling. It was rather 
rible to continue such a fight betwee: 
and inclination, but she held out 
would not have been herself had 
done so. Then she saw Tom Reed’s fig 
ure emerge from under the shad 
the door, pass down the path betwee 
sweet-flowering shrubs, seeming t 
up the odor of the pinks as he d 
He started to go down the road 
Annie heard a loud, silvery call, 
harsh inflection, from her father’s | 
“Tmogen is calling him _ back,” 
thought. 

Annie was out of the room, and 
ping softly down-stairs and out int 
yard, crouched close to the fenc 
grown with sweetbrier, its foundati 
den in the mallow, and there she list: 
She wanted to know what Imogen 
her other sisters were about to say 
Tom Reed, and she meant to know. 
heard every word. The distance was no 
great, and her sisters’ voices carried 
in spite of their honeyed tones and ef- 
forts toward secrecy. By the time Tom 
had reached the gate of the parsonag’ 
they had all crowded down there, a {lut- 
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issembly in their snowy summer 
like white doves. Annie heard 
hirst. Imogen was always the 
ler. 
ldn’t you find her?” asked 
Rang three times,” replied Tom. 
a boyish voice, and his chagrin 
plainly in it. Annie knew just 
looked, how dear and big and 
with his bewildered 
irting out to her sisters his dis- 
with innocent faith im 
mpathy. 
Annie heard 
sweet voice, 


handsome, 
tment, 


Eliza speak in a 
which yet, to one who 
tood her, carried in it a sting of 
“ How very strange!” said Eliza. 
spoke next. She Eliza, 
voice was more emphatic, and 
multiple, as echoes do. “ Yes, 


echoed 


trange indeed,” said Jane. 
Annie is really very singular 
It has distressed us all, especially 
’ said Susan, but deprecatingly. 
Imogen spoke, and to the point. 
must be in that said 
She went in there, and she could 
out without 


house,” 


ve gone our seeing 
nie could 
n’s head as she spoke. 
at in thunder do you all mean?” 
om Reed, and there was a blunt- 
brutality, in his 
as refreshing. 
not think 
is becoming, 
age,” said Jane. 
distinctly heard Tom Reed 
“Hang it if I care whether it is 
ing or not,” said he. 
to forget that you 
sing ladies, sir,” said Jane. 
n’t forget it for a blessed minute,” 
d Tom Reed. “Wish I could. 
ike it too evident that you are— 
with every word you speak, and 
r beating about the bush. A man 
blurt it out, and then I would 
here I am at. Hang it if I know 
You all say that your sister is 
lar, and that she distresses your 
and you ”—addressing Imogen— 
that she must be in that house. 
are the only one who does make a 
t speaking out; I will say that much 


fairly see the toss of 


most a voice 


lan- 
the 


forcible 


especially at 


such 


1 seem are 
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for you. Now, if she is in that 
what in thunder is the matter?” 

“IT really cannot stay here and listen 
to such profane language,” said Jane, 
and she flitted up the path to the house 
like an enraged white moth. She had a 
fleecy white shawl over her head, and her 
pale outline was triangular. 

“Tf she calls that profane, I pity her,” 
said Tom Reed. He had known the girls 
since they were children, and had never 
liked Jane. 


house, 


He continued, still address- 
“For Heaven’s sake, if she 
what is the matter?’ 
“Doesn’t the bell ring? Yes, 
it does ring, though it is as cracked as 
the devil. I heard it. 
deaf? Is sick ? 
is only eight o’clock. 
is asleep. Doesn’t she want to see me? 
Is that the trouble? What have I done? 
Is she angry with me?” 

Eliza smoothly and 
“Dear Annie is singular,” said she. 

“What the dickens do mean by 
singular? I have known Annie ever since 
she was that high. It never struck 
that she any more singular than 
other girls, except she stood an awful lot 
of nagging kick. 


ing Imogen. 
is in that 
said he. 


house, 


Has Annie gone 
Is she asleep? It 
I don’t believe she 


she 


spoke, sweetly. 


you 


me 
was 


without making a 


Here you all sav she is singular, as if 


meant 


seconda—" 


was ”—Tom hesitated a 

said he. “Now, I 
Annie is saner than any girl 
around here, and that simply does not 
Wliat do you all mean by 


you she 
crazy,” 


know that 


go down. 
singular ?’” 

“Dear Annie may not be singular, but 
her actions are sometimes singular,” said 
“ We all feel badly about this.” 

“You her going over to her 
grandmother’s house to live? I don’t 
know whether I think that is anything 
but horse-sense. I have eyes in my head, 
and J have used them. Annie has worked 
like a dog here; I suppose she needed a 
rest.” 

“We all do our share of the work,” 
said Eliza, calmly, “but we do it in a 
different way from dear Annie. She 
makes hard work of work. She 
has not as much system as we could wish. 
She tires herself unnecessarily.” 

“Yes, that is quite true,” assented 
Imogen. “Dear Annie gets very tired 
over the slightest tasks, whereas if she 
went a little more slowly and used more 


Susan. 


mean 


very 
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system, the work would be accomplished “ Won’t you come in?” asked Ih 
equally well and with no fatigue. There “We might have some musi 
are five of us to do the work here, and Eliza. 

the house is very convenient.” “And there is an orange cak 

There was a silence. Tom Reed was will make coffee,” said Susan. 
bewildered. “ But—-doesn’t she want to Annie reflected rapidly how sh 
see me?” he asked, finally. had made that orange cake, a1 

“Dear Annie takes very singular no- aueer coffee Susan would be apt 
tions sometimes,” said Eliza, softly. coct. 

“Tf she took a notion not to go to the “No, thank you,” said Ton 
door when she heard the bell ring, she briskly. “I will drop in anothe 
simply wouldn’t,” said Imogen, whose ning. Think I must go home 1 
bluntness of speech was, after all, a re- have some important letters. Good 
lief. all.” 

“Then you mean that you think she Annie made a soft rush to tl. 
took a notion not to go to the door?” crouching low that her sisters mi: 
asked Tom, in a desperate tone. see her. They flocked into the ho 

“Dear Annie is very singular,” said irascible murmurings, like seoldi: 
Eliza, with such softness and delibera- while Annie stole across the gras 
tion that it was like a minor chord of had begun to glisten with silver 
music. of dew. She held her skirts 

“To you know of anything she has wrapped around her, and stepped t 
against me?” asked Tom of Imogen, but a gap in the shrubs beside the wa 
Eliza answered for her. sped swiftly to the gate. She re: 

“Dear Annie is not in the habit of just as Tom Reed was passing 
making confidantes of her sisters,” said quick stride. 

“but we do know that she sometimes “Tom,” said Annie, and the you 
takes unwarranted dislikes.” stopped short. 

“Which time generally cures,” said He looked in her direction, but s! 
Susan. close to a great snowball bush, 

“Oh yes,” assented Eliza, “which time dress was green muslin, and lh 
generally cures. She can have no reason see her. Thinking that he had lx 
whatever for avoiding you. You have taken, he started on, when slx 
always treated her well.” again, and this time she stepp 

“T have always meant to,” said Tom, from the bush, and her voice 
so miserably and helplessly that Annie, clear as a flute. 
listening, felt her heart go out to this “Tom,” she said. “ Stop a 
young man, badgered by females, and she please.” 
formed a sudden resolution. Tom stopped and came close to he1 

“You have not seen very much of her, the dim light she could see that 
anyway,” said Imogen. was all aglow, like a child’s, wit! 

“T have always asked for her, but I and surprise. 
understood she was busy,” said Tom, “Ts that you, Annie?” he said 
“and that was the reason why I saw her “Yes. I want to speak to you, | 
so seldom.” “T have, been here before, and | 

“Oh,” said Eliza, “busy!” She said the bell three times. Then you 
it with an indescribable tone. although your sisters thought not 

“Tf,” supplemented Imogen, “there “ No, I was in the house.” 
was system, there would be no need of “You did not hear the bell ?” 
any one of us being too busy to see “Yes, I heard it every. time.” 
our friends.” “Then why—?” 

“Then she has not been busy? She “Come into the house with m 
has not wanted to see me?” said Tom. will tell you, at least I will tell 
“T think I understand at last. I have I can.” 
been a fool not to before. You girls Annie led the way and the youn: 
have broken it to me as well as you could. followed. He stood in the dar! 
Much obliged, I am sure. Good night.” while Annie lit the parlor lamp 


she, 





DEAR 


as on the farther side of the house 

he parsonage. 
me in and sit down,” said Annie. 
the young man stepped into a room 
vas pretty in spite of itself. There 
old Brussels carpet with an enor- 
rose pattern. The haireloth fur- 
gave out gleams like black dia- 
s under the light of the lamp. In 
‘ner stood a whatnot piled with 
es of white coral and_ shells. 
‘s grandfather had been a_ sea- 
and many of his spoils were in 
ise. Possibly Annie’s own occupa- 
it was due to an adventurous 


inherited from him. Perhaps the 
mpulse which led him to voyage to 
shores had led her to voyage 


; a green yard to the next house. 
n Reed sat down on the sofa. An- 
t in a roeking-chair near by. At 
de was a Chinese teapoy, a nest of 
tables, and on it stood a small, 
idol. Annie’s grandmother had 
aken to task by her son-in-law, the 
nd Silas, for harboring a heathen 
it she had only laughed. 
(Guess as long as I don’t keep heathen 
down before him, he can’t do much 
: she had said. 
the grotesque face of the thing 
to stare at the two Occidental 
with the strange, calm sarcasm of 

Orient, but they had no eyes or 

ght for it. 

Why didn’t you come to the door 
1 heard the bell ring?” asked Tom 

gazing at Annie, slender as a 
of grass in her clinging green gown. 

Beeause I was not able to break my 
hen. I had to break it to go out in 
rd and ask you to come in, but when 
ell rang I hadn’t got to the point 
I eould break it.” 

What on earth do you mean, Annie?” 
nie laughed. “I don’t wonder you 
she said, “and the worst of it is 
’t half answer you. I wonder how 

or rather how little, explanation 
mtent you?” 

m Reed gazed at her with the eyes 
man who might love a woman and 
infinite patience with her, rele- 

ng his lack of understanding of her 

roman’s nature to the background, as a 

ing of no consequence. 

‘Mighty little will do for me,” he said, 
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“mighty littl, Annie dear, if you will 
only tell a fellow you love him.” 

Annie looked at him, and her thin, 
sweet face seemed to have a luminous 
quality, like a erescent moon. Her look 
was enough. 

“Then you do?” said Tom Reed. 

“You have never needed to ask,” said 
Annie. “ You knew.” 

“T haven’t been so sure as you think,” 
said Tom. ‘“ Suppose you come over here 
and sit beside me. You look miles away.” 

Annie laughed and blushed, but she obey- 
ed. She sat beside Tom and let him put 
his arm around her. She sat up straight, 
by force of her instinctive maidenliness, 
but she kissed him back when he kissed her, 

“T haven’t been so sure,” repeated Tom. 
“ Annie darling, why have I been unable 
to see more of you? I have fairly haunt- 
ed your house, and seen the whole lot of 
vour sisters, especially Imogen, but some- 
how or other you have been as slippery 
as an eel. I have always asked for you, 
but you were always out or busy.” 

“T have been very busy,” said Annie, 
evasively. She loved this young man 
with all her heart, but she had an endur- 
ing loyalty to her own flesh and blood. 

Tom was very literal. “ Say, Annie,” 
he blurted out, “I begin to think you 
have had to do most of the work over 
there, now haven’t you? Own up.” 

Annie laughed sweetly. She was so 
happy that no sense of injury could pos- 
sibly rankle within her. “ Oh, well,” she 
said, lightly. “Perhaps. I don’t know. 
I guess housekeeping comes rather easier 
to me than to the others. I like it, you 
know, and work is always easier when 
one likes-it. The other girls don’t take 
to it so naturally, and they get very tired, 
and it has seemed often that I was the 
ene who could hurry the work through 
and not mind.” 

“T wonder if you will stick up for me 
the way you do for your sisters when you 
are my wife?” said Tom, with a burst of 
love and admiration. Then he added: 
“Of course you are going to be my wife, 
Annie? You know what this means?” 

“Tf you think I will make you as good 
a wife as you ean find,” said Annie. 

“ As good a wife! Annie, do you real- 
ly know what you are?” 

“ Just an ordinary girl, with no special 
talent for anything.” 
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“You are the most wonderful girl that 
ever walked the earth,” exclaimed Tom. 
“And as for talent, you have the best 
talent in the whole world; you can love 
people who are not worthy to tie your 


shoe-strings, and think you are looking 


up when in reality you are looking down. 
That is what I eall the best talent in the 
whole world for a woman.” Tom Reed 
was becoming almost subtle. 

Annie only laughed happily again. 
“Well, you will have to wait and find 
out,” said she. 

“T suppose,” said Tom, “that you came 
over here because you were tired out, this 
hot weather. I think you were sensible, but 
I don’t think you ought to be here alone.” 

“T am not alone,” replied Annie. “I 
have poor little Effie Hempstead with me.” 

“That deaf and dumb child? I should 
think this heathen god would be about 
as much company.” 

“Why, Tom, she is human, if she is 
deaf and dumb.” 

Tom eyed her shrewdly. “ What did 
you mean when you said you had broken 
your will?” he inquired. 

“My will not to speak for a while,” 
said Annie, faintly. 

“ Not to speak—to any one?” 

Annie nodded. 

“Then you have broken your resolu- 
tion by speaking to me?” 

Annie nodded again. 

“But why shouldn’t you speak? 
don’t understand.” 

“T wondered how little I could say, 
and have you satisfied,” Annie replied, 
sadly. 

Tom tightened his arm around her. 
“You precious little soul,” he said. “I 
am satisfied. I know you have some good 
reason for not wanting to speak, but I 
am plaguey glad you spoke to me, for I 
should have been pretty well cast down 
if you hadn’t, and to-morrow I have to 
go away.” 

Annie leaned toward him. “ Go away a 

“Yes: I have to go to California about 
that confounded Ames will case. And I 
don’t know exactly where, on the Pacific 
coast, the parties I have to interview may 
be, and I may have to be away weeks, 
possibly months. Annie darling, it did 
seem to me a cruel state of things to have 
to go so far, and leave you here, living 
in such a queer fashion, and not know 


how you felt. Lord! but I’m gla 
had sense enough to call me, Anni 

“T couldn’t let you go by, wl 
came to it, and Tom—” 

“What, dear?” 

“T did an awful mean thing: 
thing I never was guilty of befor 
listened.” 

“Well, I don’t see what harm 
You didn’t hear much to your 
sisters’ disadvantage, that I can r 


ber. They kept calling you ‘ dear’.” 


“Yes,” said Annie, quickly. 


Ag 


such was her love and thankfulness 


a great wave of love and forgiven 


her sisters swept over her. Anni 


a nature compounded of depths of 


ness: nobody could be mistaken wit 
gard to that. What they did m 


was the possibility of even sweetn 
ing at bay at times, and remaining 
else ?” asked Tom. 

“ Not for a year, if I can avoid it 


You don’t mean to speak to an: 


out making comment which might 


father.” 

“Why, dear?” 

“That is what I cannot tell yo 
plied Annie, looking into his fac 
a troubled smile. 

Tom looked at her in a puzzk 
then he kissed her. 

“Oh, well, dear,” he said, 
right. I know perfectly well you 
do nothing in which you were not 
fied, and you have spoken to me, a1 
and that is the main thing. I thir 
had been obliged to start to-morrow 
out a word from you I shouldn’t 
eared a hang whether I ever cam: 
or not. You are the only soul t 
me here; you know that, darling.” 

“Yes,” replied Annie. 

“You are the only one,” repeated 
“but it seems to me this minut 
you were a whole host, you dear 
soul. But I don’t quite like to lea 
here living alone, except for Effie.” 


“Oh, I am within a stone’s-thr 


father’s,” said Annie, lightly. 
“T admit that. Still, you ar 
Annie, when are you going to marry 


Annie regarded him with a clear 


nocent look. She had lived such 
life that her mind was unfilm 


a 


dreams. “ Whenever you like, after | 


come home,” said she. 
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I want 


What 


an't » too soon for me. 
and I want home. 
do while I am gone, dear?” 

“ Oh, I shall do what 

een other girls do—get ready to 

ied.” 


means 


my 


laughed. 
5 


lots of hem- 


d tucking and stitching, does- 


sewing, 


yurse.” 

said Tom. 
nagine a man sitting right down 
ing like mad on his collars and 
and shirts the minute a girl said 


are so funny,” 


arry him!” 
s like it.” 

I suppose they do,” said Tom, 
looked down at Annie from a 


eight of masculinity, and at the 
to look up from the 


one who cannot understand the 


me seemed 
and poetical details in a woman’s 
d not stay long after that, for it 

As he passed through the gate, 
tender farewell, Annie 
She was now to 
lone, but two things she had, her 
her love, and they would 


watched 
th shining eyes. 
and 
next morning Silas Hempstead, 
by his daughters, walked solemnly 

the next he derived 
itisfaction. Annie did not abso- 
She had begun 
ze that carrying out her resolu- 


house, but 
refuse to speak. 


the extreme letter was impossible. 
said as little as she could. 

ave come over here to live for the 
I am of age, and have a right 

lt my own wishes. 

terable.” 

closed 


My decision 
Having said this much, 
her mouth and said 
Silas argued and pleaded. Annie 
cidly sewing’ beside one front win- 
f the sitting-room. Effie, 
bit of faney work, sat at another. 
Silas went home defeated, with 
word, half econdemnatory, half 
e. Silas was not the sort to stand 
rainst such feminine strength as 
ughter Annie’s. However, he 
held her dearer than all his other 
n 


no 


sunny 


r her father had gone, Annie sat 
even stitch after even stitch, but 
tears ran over her checks and fell 
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the soft of muslin. Effie 
watched with shrewd, speculative silence, 
like a pet Then suddenly she rose 
and went close to Annie, with her little 
arms around her and the poor 
dumb mouth repeating her little speeches : 
“Thank you, I am very well, thank you, 


upon mass 


eat. 


neck, 


I am very well,” over and over. 

Annie kissed her fondly, and was aware 
f a sense of comfort and of love for this 
poor little Effie. 
two months 


Still, after being nearly 

the child, she was re- 
lieved when Felicia Hempstead came, the 
first of September, wished to take 
k:ffie home with her. She had not gone 
to Europe, after all, but to the mountains, 
and upon return had the 
little girl. 

Effie went willingly enough, but Annie 
diseovered that she too missed her. Now 
had her fairly in grip. 
She had a telephone installed, and gave 
her orders that. the 
sound of a human voice made her emo- 
tional to 
the telephone, 
Benny returned after 
Effie left. in the habit 
of coming in to see Annie, and she had 
not had the heart to check him. She 
talked to him very little, and knew that 
he was no telltale as far as she was con- 
cerned, although he waxed most 
munieative with regard to the others. 


with 


and 


her missed 


loneliness its 


over Sometimes 
Besides the voices over 
Annie had 
to college 


Benny had been 


tears. 
nobody, for 


soon 


com- 
A 
few days before he left he came over and 
begged her to return. 

‘I know the girls have nagged you 
he said. 
“T know they don’t tell things straight, 
but I don’t 
I don’t see why you can’t come home, 
and insist upon your rights, and not work 
so hard.” 

“Tf I come home now it will be as it 
was before,” said Annie. 

‘Can’t you stand up for yourself and 
not have it the same?” 

Annie shook her head. 


till you are fairly worn out,” 


believe they know it, and 


“ Seems as if you could,” said Benny. 
‘T always thought a girl knew how to 
manage other girls. It is rather awful 
the way things go now over there. Fa- 
ther must be uncomfortable enough try- 
ing to eat the stuff they set before him, 
and living in such a dirty house.” 

Annie winced. “Ts it so very dirty ?” 

Jenny whistled. 





i 
| 
| 
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“Is the food so bad?’ 

Benny whistled again. 

‘You advised me—or it amounted to 
the same thing—to take this stand,” said 
Annie. 

“TI know I did, but I didn’t know how 
bad it would be. Guess I didn’t half 
appreciate you myself, Annie. Well, you 
must do as you think best, but if you 
could look in over there your heart 
would ache.” 

“My heart aches as it is,” said Annie, 
sadly, 

Benny put an arm around her. “ Poor 
girl,” he said. “It is a shame, but you 
are going to marry Tom. You ought not 
to have the heartache.” 

“ Marriage isn’t everything,” said An- 
nie, “and my heart does ache, but—l 
ean’t go back there, unless—I can’t make 
it clear to you, Benny, but it seems to 
me as if I couldn’t go back there until 
the year is up, or I shouldn't be myself, 
and it seems, too, as if I should not be 
doing right by the girls. There are 
things more important even than doing 
work for others. I have got it through 
my head that I can be dreadfully selfish 
being unselfish.” 

“Well, I suppose you are right,” ad- 
mitted Benny, with a sigh. 

Then he kissed Annie and went away, 
and the blackness of loneliness settled 
down upon her. She had wondered at 
first that none of the village people came 
to see her, although she did not wish to 
talk to them; then she no longer won- 
dered. She heard, without hearing, just 
what her sisters had said about her. 

That was a long winter for Annie 
ITempstead. Letters did not come very 
regularly from Tom Reed, for it was a 
season of heavy snowfalls, and the mails 
were often delayed. The letters were all 
that she had for comfort and company. 
She had bought a canary-bird, adopted a 
stray kitten, and filled her sunny windows 
with plants. She sat beside them and 
sewed, and tried to be happy and content, 
but all the time there was a frightful un- 
certainty deep down within her heart as 
to whether er not she was doing right. 
She knew that her sisters were unworthy, 
and yet her love and longing for them 
waxed greater and greater. As for her 
father, she loved him as she had never 
loved him before. The struggle grew 


terrible. Many a time she dressed } 
in outdoor array and started to go h 
but something always held her bac} 
was a strange conflict that . 
through the winter months, th: 

of a loving, self-effacing heart 
own instincts. 

Toward the last of February he: 
came over at dusk. Annie ran 
door, and he entered. He looked 
kempt and dejected. He did not 
much, but sat down and looked aly 
with a half-angry, half-discourage 
Annie went out into the kitchen 
broiled some beefsteak, and creamed 
potatoes, and made tea and toast ‘ 
she called him into the sitting-room, and 
he ate like one famished. 

“Your sister Susan does the bes 
ean,” he said, when he had finished, “ and 
lately Jane has been trying, but 
don’t seem to have the knack. | 
want to urge you, Annie, but—” 

“You knew when I am married 
will have to get on without me,” J 
said, in a low voice. 

“Yes, but in the mean time you might, 
if you were home, show Susan and Jan 
“Father,” said Annie, “you kno 

I came home now it would be j 
same as it was before. You kn 
give in and break my word with 
to stay away a year what they will t 
and do.” 

“T suppose they might take advantag 
admitted Silas, heavily. “I fear 
have always given in to them too n 
for their own good.” 

“Then I shall not give in now.” s 
Annie, and she shut her mouth tight]; 
There came a peal of the cracked 

bell, and Silas started with a 
guilty look. Annie regarded him shar 
“Who is it, father?” 

“Well, I heard Imogen say t 
that she thought it was very foo! 
them all to stay over there and | 
extra care and expense, when yi 
here.” 

“You mean that the girls—?” 

“T think they did have a littl 
that they might come here and n 
a little visit—” 

Annie was at the front door 
bound. The key tured in the 
a bolt shot into place. Then she r 
to her father, and her face was ver 





vy Howard E. Smit 


HE TOOK HER BY THE ARM AND LED HER INTO THE HOUSE 
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lid not lock your door against 
sisters ¢” he gasped. 

orgive me, I did.” 

ll pealed again. Annie stood 
mouth quivering in a strange, 
The curtains the 
windows not drawn. 
window showed full of her 


in 


shion. 
ym were 
one 
ces. It was Susan who spoke. 
lock 
Susan’s face looked strange and 
i of the dark. 
handsome face towered over 
ler. 
think it 


d make 


you can’t mean to us 


ering out 


in 


advisable to close 
visit,” 
tinetly through the glass. 

Jane said, with an inaudible sob, 


\nnie, 


our 


you a she said, 


you can’t mean to keep 


looked 


Their 


at them and said 
half-commanding, 


not a 
half- 
voices continued “‘a_ while. 
e faces disappeared. 

to father. 
have done right,” 


“ God 

said, 
have taken 
for not doing.” 

[ know,” said Silas. He sat for 
silent. Then he rose, kissed An- 
mething he had seldom done—and 
me. After he had gone Annie sat 
d eried. She did not go to bed 
ht. The eat jumped up in her lap, 

was glad of that soft, purring 

It seemed to her as if she had 
tted a great crime, and as if she 
fered martyrdom. She loved her 
nd her sisters with such intensity 


turned her 


I | 


am doing what you 


she 


count 


er heart groaned with the weight 
love. For the time it seemed to 

she loved them more than the 
hom she was to She sat 
nd held herself, chains 
ny, from rushing into the 
to them all, breaking 


marry. 
with 

out 

and 


as 


nome 


is never quite so bad after that 


for Annie compromised. She 
read and cake and pies, and car- 
em over after nightfall and left 
t her father’s door. She even, 

made a pot of coffee, and hur- 
er with it in the dawn-light, al- 
itching behind a corner of a cur- 
til she saw an arm 
All this comforted 


reached out 
Annie, and, 
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moreover, the time was drawing nearer 
when she could go home. 
Reed had been 
longer than he expected. He would not 
be home before early fall. They would 
not be married until November, and she 
would have several months at home first. 

At last Out in Silas 
Hempstead’s front yard the grass waved 
tall, dotted with disks of clover. 
was home, and 


Tom 


delayed much 


the day came. 


Benny 
he had been over to see 
Annie every day since his return. That 
Annie looked out of her 
window the first thing she saw was Benny 


morning when 


waving a scythe in awkward sweep among 
the grass and clover. An immense pity 
at the sight. She realized 
that he was doing this for her, conquering 
his indolenece. She almost sobbed. 
“Dear, dear boy, he will cut himself,” 
she thought. 


seized her 


her 
own love and pity, even as her brother 
was conquering his sloth. She understood 
clearly that it was better for Benny to 
with his task even if he did cut 
himself. 


Then she conquered 


Fo on 


The grass was laid low when she went 
home, and Benny stood, a conqueror in a 
battle-field of his 
seythe. 

“Only look, Annie,” he cried out, like 
a child. “I have cut all the grass.” 

Annie wanted to hug him. Instead she 
laughed. “It to cut it,” she 
said. Her tone was cool, but her eyes 
were adoring. 


summer, leaning on 


was time 


Benny laid down his seythe, took her 
by the arm, and led her into the house. 
Silas and his other daughters were in the 
sitting-room, and the room was so order- 
ly it was painful. The ornaments on the 
mantel-shelf stood as regularly as sol- 
diers on parade, and it was the same with 
the chairs. Even the cushions on the sofa 
were arranged with one corner overlap- 
ping another. The curtains were drawn 
at exactly the same height from the sill. 
The carpet looked as if swept threadbare. 

Annie’s first feeling was of worried 
astonishment, then her eye caught a 
glimpse of Susan’s kitchen apron tucked 
under a sofa pillow, and of layers of dust 
on the table, and she felt relieved. After 
all, what she had done had not completely 
changed the sisters, whom she _ loved, 
faults and all. Annie realized how hor- 
rible it would have been to find her loved 
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ones completely changed, even for the not kiss her sister. She was n: 
better. They would have seemed like to demonstrations, but she smik 
strange, aloof angels to her. placently at her. 

They all welcomed her with a slight “We are all very glad to ha 
stiffness, yet with cordiality. Then Silas Annie back, I am sure,” said sly 
made a little speech. now that it is all over, we all fe. 

“ Your father and your sisters are glad it has been for the best, although 
to welcome you home, dear Annie,” he seemed very singular, and made 
said, “and your sisters wish me to say considerable talk. But, of course. y 
for them that they realize that possibly one person in a family insists upon { 
they may have underestimated your tasks ing everything upon herself, it must res 
and overestimated their own. In short, in making the others selfish.” 
they may not have been—” 


Annie did not hear one word tha: 

Silas hesitated, and Benny finished. Imogen said. She was erying on Susan's 
“What the girls want you to know, An-_ shoulder. 
nie, is that they have found out they have “Oh, I am so glad to be hom 
been a parcel of pigs.” sobbed. 

“ We fear we have been selfish without And they all stood gathered ab: 
realizing it,’ said Jane, and she kissed rejoicing and fond of her, but slx 
Annie, as did Susan and Eliza. Imogen, the one lover among them all w! 
looking very handsome in her blue linen, been capable of hurting them and 
with her embroidery in her hands, did ing herself for love’s sake. 


The Forbidden Lure 
BY FANNIE STEARNS DAVIS 
_ [RAVE all and follow—follow!” 


Lure of the sun at dawn, 
Lure of a wind-paced hollow, 
Lure of the stars withdrawn; 
Lure of the brave old singing 
Brave perished minstrels knew; 
Of dreams like sea-fog clinging 
To boughs the night sifts through: 


“Teave all and follow—-follow!” 
The sun goes up the day; 
Flickering wing of swallow, 
Blossoms that blow’ away,- 
What would you, luring, luring, 
When I must bide at home? 
My heart will break her mooring 
And die in reef-flung foam! 


Oh, I must never listen. 
Call not outside my door. 
Green leaves, you must not glisten 
Like water, any more. 
Oh, Beauty, wandering Beauty, 
Pass by; speak not. For see, 
By bed and board stands Duty 
To snatch my dreams from me! 





An American Battle in Foreign Waters 


A NEW VIEW OF 
“ KEARSARGE 


BY E. 


N the 19th of June, 1864, just out- 
side the French harbor of Cher- 
bourg, the United States cruiser 
urge met and sank the Confederate 
er Alabama. The accounts of this 
most of them written long after- 
d, are colored by the prejudices and 
tialities of the writers, and are neither 
stent nor satisfactory. The contem- 
account given by the Cherbourg 
has attention, 
s these papers told briefly and di- 
a story which has some bearing 
disputed questions, their report has 
siderable value. 
From the beginning there have been 
iews of the Alabama. In the North 
was a pirate. In the South she was 
an-of-war after the fashion of Paul 
That is, there has been a radical 
ference of opinion as to the judgment 


spapers received no 


should be passed upon her course 
tion, but very little difference on the 
of her career. 
about two years she captured nearly 
ty unarmed Northern vessels. Her 
of action, Mr. Justin McCarthy 
, was always the same. “ She hoisted 
British and thus her 
led victim within her then 
splayed the Confederate colors and 
red her Unless 


particular for 


flag decoyed 


reach; 
there 


prize. was 


motive making use 
captured vessels, they were burned. 
times the blazing wreck became the 
s of decoying a new victim. Some 
rican captain saw far off in the 

the flames of a burning 
ning the sea. 


vessel 
He steered to her aid, 
vhen he came near enough the Ala- 
1, which was yet in the same waters 
had watched his coming, fired 
across his bows, hung out her flag, 
nade him her prisoner. 


her 


Cne Ameri- 
captain bitterly complained that the 
which seen across the waves at any 


THE FIGHT OF THE 
FROM CONTEMPORARY FRENCH SOURCES 


PARMALEE 


ALABAMA” AND 


PRENTICE 


other time 
seaman to 


became a summons to every 
hasten to the rescue, must 
thenceforward be a signal to him to hold 
his course and keep away from the blaz- 
ing ship.” 

Twiee in her the Alabama 
fought. Her first engagement was with 
the Hatteras, a Delaware River excursion 
boat used in the blockade of Galveston, 
broadside, Mr. McCarthy says, 
“was so unequal to that of the Ala- 
bama that she was sunk in a quarte: of 
an hour.” 


career 


W he se 


Her second engagement was with the 
Kearsarge. This battle, Captain Semmes 
would have it understood, was of his own 
seeking, not forced on him. It is true 
that he did not have to seek it far, for 
the Kearsarge, then at Flushing, went 
instantly to Cherbourg upon hearing by 
telegraph of the presence there of the 
Alabama. In appearance, therefore, the 
Alabama was pursued and caught. That 
this was the fact Captain Semmes denies. 
We 
arrival of this ship a day or two before 
she came, 


had heard, he says, of the expected 


“and it was generally under- 
stood among my crew that I intended to 
her.” To this end, the 
appeared, word sent to 


engage when 


Ke arsardge was 


Captain Winslow of the Kearsarge “ that 


could receive 
would 


wait until I 
board eee I 
him battle. This message 
was duly conveyed, and the defiance was 
understood to have been accepted.” 


if he would 


some coal on come 


out and give 


If this be a complete statement of the 
occasion of the meeting, surely nothing 
in the life of the Alabama became her so 
well as the way of her taking off. On 
the other hand, nothing in her previous 
history is sufficiently like Paul Jones to 
give rise to expectations of such a course 
in the 
There is, 


presence of an armed enemy. 
indeed, a question as to the 


occasion of this engagement which can 
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be answered only by the history of her appearance produced, as Captain S 
stay in French waters. wrote, a great excitement on board th 

In June, 1864, two newspapers were bama. We a a remark to make 
published in Cherbourg, the Phare de la OB® Must not forget what the office: 
sailors of the celebrated vessel had e1 


Manche, appearing Tuesdays, T sdays 
[ he, appearing Tuesdays, Thursdays, for the space of two years... . 1 


and Saturdays, and the Vigie de Cher- poor, dear, to chase, fly, take prix 
bourg, appearing Thursdays and Sun- destroy them—is this a life brave men 
days. The papers differ from most willingly follow? But these men we1 
American papers of the present time in up by the profound conviction of the - 
the terseness of their reports. During they rendered their country. They 
the week that the Alabama lay in port, they caused a terrible loss to their « 
and while the Kearsarge for four days pepe They were sustained, moreov: 
Fil ete : > . i; the conviction that the unequalled }b 
was cruising up and down before the har- . ~ - 
bor entrance, no effort was made to ex- . thelr ae had dene menp dams 
f eee >, the United States than the operati 
ploit the situation. It was not until eyeral thousand men. But their lii 
after the engagement that popular ex- miserable, their work overwhelming 
citement found its way into their dig- lead such an existence long, without 
nified columns. plaint and without the excitement of | 
The first mention of the Alabama is in called for an imagination which wou 
the Phare of Tuesday, June 14th. able them to look at their ster 
monotonous duty as a star always vis 
never obscured by the slightest cloud 
over, they read the reproaches which 
comfortably placed on land address 
them. They were called pirates an 
other scornful epithets. The execrati 
a certain part of the French and Eng 
press and of all the papers of the U: 
States followed them across the ocean 
they hardly heard their own country 
On the very day when this report was tioned. The South was comparative! 
off known to the rest of the world. P 
opinion spoke very loudly in Europe 
they knew that they served their cou 


The American Confederate corvette Ala- 
bama, of eight guns and a crew of 147 men, 
Captain Semmes, arrived in the roadstead of 
Cherbourg in the afternoon of June 11th, 
coming from the Cape of Good Hope, whence 
she sailed on March 25th. She disembarked 
in the afternoon thirty-eight prisoners, com- 
posing the crew of two Federal vessels cap- 
tured at sea. 


published the Kearsarge appeared 
Cherbourg. She did not enter the port, 
for this would have subjected her to de- faithfully, loyally, gloriously, amid 
tention, but took up outside the harbor privations. .. . This was the feeling 0’ 
a position which made escape by the entire crew, which caused that excite 
Alabama impossible. The coming of the on board the Alabama when the Kea 
Kearsarge made no small stir. M. Dentu entered the roadstead and went out ag 
in his book, The Cruises of the “Ala- At last the day of battle has come! 
bama” and “ Sumter,” published in Paris ‘** the thought of every man on 

: _— Was it not glorious and chivalrous for 
after the battle, states that on this Tues- 5 
men to offer and accept an engageme! 
which they had searched everywhere 

Great excitement on board. The Kear-_ believed in a victory, but defeat itself 
sarge appeared at the entrance, east of the be the justification of their long career 
jetty, about eleven o’clock in the morning. they took gayly the chance which 
I immediately sent an order ashore to load to them. 
coal (one hundred tons), then I ordered the 
spars of the mizzenmast lowered, as also If this was the feeling on the Ala 
the topgallant-yards, and prepared for it was not shown in the letter whic! 
battle. unfortunate surgeon of the Ala 
wrote on the same day when Ca) 
Semmes made his journal entry, a! 
which a French translation appea 
the Journal de Valognes of July 7, 


day Captain Semmes wrote in his diary: 


For this “ great excitement ” M. Dentu 
gives an elaborate explanation which may 
reflect the current French comment, or 
may round out the report of newspapers 
which gave no more than the news. CHERBOURG, June 1} 

Dear TRAVERS,—Here we are. I am 

The Kearsarge was an old enemy, long in’ ing this letter by a gentleman who is 

pursuit of the Confederate cruiser, and her to London. An enemy is outside, and 
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re long enough we will go out and 

im. If I survive, look to see me soon 

on. If I die, give my best regards to 

known me. If M. Alexander 

ias need of you, please do what you 

him. I remain, dear Travers, 
Always yours, 


D. H. 


have 


LLEWELLYN. 


Kell, first lieutenant and executive 
of the Alabama, in his Recollec- 
»f a Naval Life, says of Captain 
es that “he had about this 
up his mind that he would cease 
ng before the foe and meet an equal 
ttle when the opportunity presented 
As will be seen, this conclusion 


time 


t reached until Saturday, when the 

sarge had already been four days on 

at the harbor entrance. In other 

rds, then, Captain Semmes saw that 

engagement imevitable and that 

{labama, her officers and crew, might 

s well make the best of it. This is the 
nation of the “great excitement ” 

Llewellyn’s apprehensive letter and of 

Semmes’s remarkable note to M. Bonfils, 

Confederate agent in Cherbourg, re- 

ng him, through the United States 

|. to communicate to the Kearsarge 

ssage, “I hope she will not depart 

I am ready to go out.” Had 

n Winslow’s character less 


was 


been 


n, had his purpose in going to Cher- 
and taking up his position outside 


harbor not been obvious, Captain 
nes might still have considered that 
ure on Winslow’s part “to do the 
st to take and capture or destroy a 
{labama would have been an offence 
shable by death, under the Fourth 
le for the government of the navy. 
ommuniecation, indeed, cannot be 
There 
the 
e, that the Kearsarge would go away. 
Mr. James D. Bulloch, Naval Rep- 
tative of the Eu- 
says, “It was not probable that she 
Kearsarge ) would leave the ne igh- 
d until the Alabama came out.” 
Winslow 
June 14th. 
desperate 
the 
decision 
foe” had 


inflexible 


seriously. was no notion, 


e those on Alabama or else- 


Confederacy in 


message to 


Captain 
vritten on Tuesday, 


a night’s sleep less 
have 
Captain 
‘ease fleeing before 


ently not 


seem to prevailed on 
Semmes’s 
the 


I ecome 


ma, 


vet 
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—anyhow, the news which reached the 
papers on Wednesday, June 15th, 
closes a plan. The short 
notice already quoted from the Phare of 
June 14th appeared im the Vigie of 
Thursday, June 16th, and here the later 
decision of the Alabama is almost stated, 
for appended to the brief announcement 
of the Alabama’s arrival is the following 
statement: 


dis- 
change of 


On ‘Tuesday about half-past ten o'clock 
in the morning the Cherbourg pilots brought 
news of the presence outside the breakwater 
of the Federal ship Kearsarge, appar 
ently on the track of the Confederate 
eruiser. The Kearsarge has kept the open 
sea, after having sent a boat ashore. Yes- 
terday she was still cruising outside and 
again sent a boat ashore. The Alabama 
should, so we are told, remain here at least 
two months for repairs. 


The Phare, 


makes a 


come 


published on the same day, 
similar comment with a little 
more emphasis: 


stated that the Ameri- 
Confederate corvette arrived at the an- 
chorage in our roadstead on the llth of this 
month. Three days later, on the 14th, the 
Federal corvette arrived outside 
the breakwater. where tacks up and 
down under steam the mole and 
the mouth of the bay, as if she lay in wait 
for the coming out of her enemy of the 
South. If the purpose of the Federal cruiser 
is to await the departure of the Confederate, 
he will stay long in our waters, for, we are 
told, the Alabama needs repairs which will 
keep her at least two months at Cherbourg. 


We have already 
can 


Kearsarge 
she 
between 


Here On 
Captain Semmes, in his note which was 
communicated to Captain Winslow, had 
that the 
necessary arrange- 
the Ke arsarge by 
June 15th, or by 
farthest.” On 


was a situation: Tuesday 


expressed the hope Alabama 
could “make the 
ments” to 
Wednesday 
Thursday morning “ at 
Wednesday, instead of going 
eut, the that “the Alabama 
needs repairs which will keep her at least 
two months at Cherbourg.” By this time 
it must have that French 
hospitality was being used as a refuge. 
Captain had, in fact, asked 
leave to enter the military port for re- 
pairs. Had this been granted, he would 
have been relieved of the embarrassment 
occasioned by the presence of the Kear- 


meet 
evening, 


however, 


news was 


been evident 


Semmes 
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sarge, but the moment was not opportune 
to grant such permission. time 
previously Mr. Dayton, the American 
Minister in Paris, in protesting to the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs 
against the presence of other Confed- 
erate cruisers in French ports, had re- 
marked that the alone 
needed to make French ports a rendezvous 
for the entire Confederate navy. To 
Messrs. Nicolay and Hay say, M. 
Drouyn de l’Huys, irritated by the epi- 
answered, hastily, “ Monsieur, I 
will not permit that vessel to come in.” 


Some 


Alabama was 


this, 
gram, 


The application, therefore, was not grant- 
ed. Neither, apparently, was it at once 
refused, and meanwhile the Alabama lay 
under French protection in the presence 
of an enemy whom she had no excuse to 
avoid This state of affairs 
could not last, and local influence appar- 
ently did much to terminate it. M. 


meeting. 


Dentu, in the book already quoted, says: 


It has been denied that the captain of 
the Kearsarge challenged the captain of the 
ilabama. Captain Semmes himself says 
noth ng about it. This is what took place. 

. The Kearsarge entered the roadstead 
from the east on Tuesday about eleven 
o'clock in the morning. She passed through 
and went out to the west without anchor- 
ing. We quote the words of a captain of 
the French navy who speaks of what he 
saw. All will that for brave men 
such a proceeding should be considered a 
challenge. It was more than a challenge; 
it was a defiance. : 

A duel is not unpopular in France. The 
prospect of a fight between two ships of war, 
apparently of equal force, would dissipate 
all the scruples which most Frenchmen still 
keep; at an engagement Federals 
and Confederates they would be only too 
glad to look on. Confederates, moreover, 
are as popular in France as in England, to 
say nothing of the sympathies which the 
Alabama 


agree 


between 


arouses. The French officers agree 
with Captain Semmes that the mancuvres 
of the Kearsarge were an insult and open 
defiance and that the Alabama could do no 
than to go out to meet her. 
sonally he [Semmes] desired an engage- 
ment; the promptings of a crew full of en- 
thusiasm, and who with a unanimous voice 
demanded a battle, as well as the friendly 
advice of foreign officers, should be taken 
into consideration. 


less 


Per- 


The quotation probably correctly repre- 
sented the military opinion of Cherbourg, 
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that “the Alabama could do 
than to go out to meet” the Kea 
Apparently Mr. Slidell, the Conf. 
representative in Paris, so und 
it, for he says that on the morning 
battle, while awaiting the Emper 
the race-course at Fontainebleau, “ | 
occasion to inform M. Moecquard, \ 
Persigny, and Prince Murat of 
was probably then going on near (| 
bourg, and my apprehension of th: 
of a contest which had been in a 
degree forced upon Captain Sem: 
the manner in which he had been re: 
there.” Eleven days after the batt]: 
Slidell made the meaning of this 
ment still plainer, if possible, 
he wrote to Mr. Judah P. Ben 
Confederate Secretary of Stat 
if the Alabama had been per 
to enter the military port for 
“the point of honor which had ind 
Captain Semmes to encounter a su) 
foe would not have been raised.” 
September Mr. Benjamin wrote that 
French government, “by the dela 
terposed in the grant of permiss 
the Alabama to enter dock for nec 
repairs, placed her commander in a 
tion which prevented him from dec 
without dishonor a combat in whi 
vessel was lost.” 

Perhaps this may dispose of Ca 
Semmes’s contention that he challe: 
the Kearsarge and voluntarily br 
on the fight. In fact, he fought, as Mr 
Slidell said, because a “ point of hor 
had been raised—not by Semmes, 
was trying to get permission to do 
boat, but by public opinion, whic! 
sisted on treating the officers 
of the Alabama as warriors. M. Dent 
said of them: “Ils ecroyaient A la 
toire; mais la défaite elle-méme de 
la justification de leur longue carrii 
ils acceuillerent gaiement la chance 
venait s’offrir a eux.” This persist 
assumption that the Alabama was a 
ship made “the situation which 
vented Captain Semmes from dec! 
without dishonor a combat.” But 
Dentu is wrong in thinking that th: 
gagement was gayly accepted. 

Semmes and his unanimously « 
siastic crew were, doubtless, at this 
just as desirous to meet a man-of 
as they had been on every previou 


and 
and 
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adventurous two years’ cruise, 
question whether the point of 
tuld be raised did not rest with 
It had been raised, and, as M. 
marks, “lopinion parlait trés- 
The fact is that the Ala- 
vuught from sheer necessity. 
no reflection of enthusiasm in 
sage by which, after the fight, 
ils thanked the inhabitants of 
rg, through the columns of the 
‘for their marks of sympathy 
those who last Saturday con- 
him their family papers and 
souvenirs which are addressed 
one loves in preparing for death 
and a Christian.” Rather there 
be a clear appreciation of the 
ch eame when the Alabama had 
ipon her the réle of a war-ship. 
Phare of Saturday, June 18th, 


\merican Confederate corvette is 
anchor in our roadstead, where 

taking on coal, which does not in- 
at she will repair here, as the re- 
been. 

Federal cruiser Kearsarge continues 
up and down, out of sight to- 
mouth of the bay and going as 

mid-channel. 


rently on Friday, when the news 
llected, it was still a question 
the Alabama would go out. Ac- 
r to Paul Godey, La Mer Coétiére, 
not until Saturday that Captain 
es “showed himself inflexible,” 
that he wished to prove that he 
t a cruiser -attacking merchant 
mly; and that, being in a naval 
had taken advice of different 
officers, who said that if they 
his place they would fight. 
Saturday, therefore, it seems not 
that “Vopinion parlait trés-haut,” 
is taking the form of direct ad- 
Accordingly the final resolution 
ched on that day, and appears in 
s then collected and published by 
on Sunday, June 19th: 


said in our last number that the 

man-of-war Kearsarge has_ been 
g outside the breakwater ever since 
rival in our roadstead of the Con- 
cruiser Alabama. According to ap- 
es, the latter vessel, which at first 
undergo repairs in our port, is dis- 
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posed to go out to meet the Kearsarge. 
The iron-clad frigate La Couronne has been 
ordered to escort the Alabama to the limit 
of French waters. The Alabama at the 
present time is taking on coal. 


It had been the practice of the Ala 
bama during her two years’ cruise to 
preserve, as trophies, chronometers of 
captured vessels. This practice is men- 
tioned in the New York Herald of Au- 


gust 2, 1863: 


Not long since, our correspondent had the 
satisfaction of meeting an intelligent gentle 
man who was an oflicer of rank on board 
one of the foreign ships of war now cruis- 
ing in our waters, whose veracity is beyond 
doubt, and who gave an interesting descrip 
tion of a visit he paid Captain Semmes on 
board the Alabama in the Gulf. very soon 
after she had destroyed the Hatteras. He 
said in substance about the character of the 
rebel vessel, what has already been made 
known to the world through the journals 
and other sources, that she was a vessel of 
great speed and powerfully manned and 
armed; but what most interested me was 
his account of an entertainment at which 
he was present in the cabin of the com 
mander—the Admiral, as he is familiarly 
termed among his crew. The stern of the 
vessel is circular, and around it runs a sort 
of sofa or divan; behind the back of this 
sofa and extending almost half round the 
cabin were a row of chronometers ticking 
away, which had been taken from the vari- 
ous vessels captured by the cruiser, and 
which formed as attractive a part of the 
cabin furniture of the rebel captain as the 
scalps in the wigwam of an Indian chief and 
seem to have been as proudly exhibited. 


Forty-five of these chronometers, with 
a considerable sum of money, Captain 
Semmes deposited before the battle with 
French bankers—rather a thrifty course, 
it was said, for one who so freely charged 
his enemies with fighting from com- 
mercial motives. Mr. George H. Boker 


well stated the popular sarcasm in his 
poem: 


‘Semmes has been a wolf of the deep 

For many a day to harmless sheep; 

Ships he scuttled and robbed and burned, 
Watches pilfered and pockets turned; 
And all his plunder, bonds and gold, 
He left for his Gallie friend to hold. 

A little overprudent was he 

For a cavalier of high degree.” 


On Sunday, June 19th, about ten 
o’clock in the morning, the Alabama left 
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her anchorage and went out to meet the 
Kearsarge, escorted to the limit of 
French jurisdiction by the French ar- 
mored cruiser La Couronne. As the Ala- 
hama_ passed the French line-of-battle 
ship Napoleon, Lieutenant Sinclair says: 


We were surprised and gratified as she 
manned the rigging and gave us three rous- 
ing cheers, her band, at the same time, 
playing a Confederate air. It must have 
been an enthusiasm of local birth, a sort 
of private turnout of their own. It was 
much appreciated by us, and no doubt 
stirred our brave lads to the centre 


Captain Winslow had determined to 
fight far enough out at sea to make es- 
cape to a French port impossible. The 
battle, therefore, took place several miles 
from shore, but the movements of the 
two vessels could clearly be distinguished 
by a difference in the smoke, the Kear- 
sarge burning Neweastle coal and the 
Alabama We Ish coal. 

It has long been customary in France, 
during the summer months, to run ex- 
cursion trains from Paris to the various 
resorts, and on Thursday, June 16th, the 
Phare, in its “ Chronique Locale,” con- 
tained the announcement that the first 
excursion train of the season would reach 
Cherbourg from Paris Sunday morning, 
leaving again on the return trip Sun- 
day evening. It was the usual summer 
Sunday excursion—nothing more. Lieu- 
tenant Sinclair, in his book, Two Years 
on the Alabama, says that “the news 
that the Alabama is to fight on Sunday, 
the 19th of June, 1864, is now the com- 
mon property of Europe; indeed, of all 
lands, the information being wired to 
every available point; and the to-be on- 
lookers are concentrating at Cherbourg 
from all points of the Continent, par- 
ticularly from Paris.” This is a mis- 
take. Mr. Bulloch himself says: “As 
a matter of fact, not a score of people 
knew from a Confederate source that the 
engagement would take place, or when, 
and the ‘thousands of French and Eng- 
lish,” who are said to have witnessed it, 
must have been either the floating and 
idle population of a seaport, the ma- 
jority of whom did not know one ship 
from another, or they were persons who 
got their information from the United 
States consul....” The latter suggestion 


may be disregarded. The consu 
nothing about it exeept the n 
secret that Captain Semmes was 
his best to avoid a fight. The ex 
ists who reached Cherbourg that S 
morning were treated to an wun 
sensation. Captain Semmes’s 1 
“to cease fleeing before the for 
inflexible on Saturday—he says 
that notice of his intention to 
Sunday morning was given to 
admiral Saturday evening—but 
that he would fight, as we hav 
was never published before the 
actually went out, unless the st: 
of the Vigie Sunday morning, th: 
cording to appearances” the 4A 
‘is disposed to go out to meet the 


sarge,’ be regarded ‘as more sig: 
than earlier statements of app 


that the Alabama was not disp 
go out. 

Cherbourg is a naval as well as 
tary station, directly facing the « 
England, distant about seventy 
Many Atlantic steamers leave pass: 
here and other vessels make it a sto; 
place, so among the pedestrian: 
streets- one meets soldiers, nav: 
and every-day sailors, whose cost 
lend interest to the picture Watcl 
Fight Between the “ Kearsarg: 
“ Alabama.” To these crowds t 
cursion train from Paris added its 
or fourteen hundred passengers, 
excursionists, with the garrison an 
lation of Cherbourg, thronged th« 
water and the hills, where good poi 
view rented for des prix enormes. 

About three and a half miles 
Cherbourg, on the highlands over 
the ocean and the entrance to th« 
is the ancient hamlet of Querqu: 
Kirkville or Churchtown, as wi 
say—so ealled, no doubt, from th 
chapel built here in the fifth « 
and still standing, one of th 
chapels in France. To this, in 17! 
added a church, and near by is a 
connected with the church by a 
passageway about three feet wi 
high stone walls and lofty hedges, t 
which the nuns could walk to chu 
seen. From this place is a mag 
view of the ocean on one side 
harbor of Cherbourg on the other. 

On the 19th of June the Sunday } 
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the noise 
- the congregation was dismissed, 
and 
watch 


was interrupted by 


curé 
the 
This is the scene 
for his 


sants, soldiers, nuns, 
ut of the church to 
m the cliffs. 
\r. Howland has chosen 


ry of the fight is told in the 


Thursday, June 22d: 


{la- 
We would 
this drama 
much care as we have put into the 
of the information 
given us. 
all let us count the dead and the 
[ was about to say our dead and 
ded, so general and profound is the 


nday, at half-past twelve, the 

in sight of Cherbourg. 
report all the events of 
which has 
been 


here. 
122 


was 


had a 
officers. 
Semmes, 


nfederate vessel 
i twenty-two 

led by M. 
whom all have heard, who has kept 
with his 


crew ot 

She 
hity-six years 
and 
s also the commander of the Sumter. 
I our 


vessel for two years 


officers have witnessed his 
officers in 
Mexico and our army 
Let the critical think 
will, we are of the country of Sur- 
Inhabitants of 


of gallantry—our naval 
ampaign in 


in Algiers 


Cherbourg who have 
that martial 
vith his long mustaches recalls that 
neral Allard, that exile of 
minister and general of Rundjeet 

vho during his life organized and 
ned the independence of the Punjab. 
ommander of the Kearsarge is named 
He is a Southerner, but has fol- 

the North, and both he 
have the 


Captain Semmes say his 


soldier 


e cause of 


Semmes served on same 


of the crew of the Alabama died on 

irsarge of the 

All three, we believe, had un 
operations. 

en wounded are in the hospital. They 
rned and wounded, but will be saved. 


wounds received in 


ment. 


cer only died so far as we know— 
geon, Dr. Llewellyn. He was drowned 
fter he had finished dressing the in- 
a wounded man who has been saved. 
er wounded officer taken on board 

of Major-General Rose died on the 
here there were also, it is said, 
men.* 
officers were saved by the pilot, 
He and his crew may receive here 


pression of the appreciation which 


s, it appears, was not true, and the 
nt was corrected in a subsequent 
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al | 
sid 


These five officers 
ashore in the afternoon. 
Among them is M. Armstrong, who received 
a slight injury on the left from the 
bursting of a shell. The same pilot, Mauger, 


brought seven 


their courage deserves, 


were brought 


side 


also ashore sailors whom he 
rescued. 

In the afternoon fifty-two men from the 
{labama the 
this in 
authorities ? Is it 
international law? Is 


with instruc- 


who were aboard Kearsarge 


were sent ashore. Is obedience to 
an order from 
in conformity 
it in aceordance 
tions from M. Dayton‘ 
of the situation 


furthermore, we do 


French 
with 
telegraphic 

Is it the necessity 
We do not know, 

not know the 
board the Federal 

ignorant, too, 
there 
taken on at 
for some time. 

A telegraphic despatch dated the 20th 
of June, at two o'clock in the afternoon, has 
informed M. Bonfils, Confederate agent in 
that the captain and other of- 
many?) had 


and, 
number 

V essel, 
whether 
were not 
Brest, 


of wounded on 
We 


among 


are equally 


her able gunners 


some French deserters 


where she lay 


Cherbourg, 


ficers (how reached shore safe 


and sound. 

We are sure of the foregoing statements. 
In what follows the story of the fight and 
catastrophe there probably 
and inaccuracies. 

It was doubted in Cherbourg whether there 
would be a fight, and nevertheless it 
known that there had been a defiance. It 
was said that there had been a chal- 
lenge, for which romantic motives were as 
signed. There is no truth in all this— 
nothing but the fact that the two captains 
had served together. 

All 


seven 


the are some 


cruesses some 


was 


even 


doubt as to a 
o'clock 
the 
Couronne 


fight disappeared at 
Sunday morning. At that 
started her fires: the 
sent an officer to inform the cap- 
tain that that armored frigate would escort 
him to the limit of French waters, but that 
the Alabama and did 
wish to interfere with her movements. 
captain was then abed. 

Old Captain Rafael 
eral persons had not without 
that he should venture an engagement, 
showed himself inflexible on the subject, an- 


hour {labama 


not 


The 


she would follow 


Semmes, whom sev 


urged, vigor, 


not 


swering that he wished to prove to the most 
requiring that he was not a corsair attack- 
that, being in a 
naval port, he had taken the advice of dif 
ferent French officers, who, putting them- 
selves in his place, said that they 
fight. It of military 
placed feelings of prudence. 
could find fault with the decision? 
On Saturday evening, at ten o'clock, M. 
Bonfils: “I am 


ing merchant vessels only; 


would 
honor 
Who 


is the point 
above 


Rafael Semmes said to M. 
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a Roman Catholic as you are; 1 cannot to- 
morrow be present at divine service. 
ise me that you will go to 
have my purpose announced there.” 

The request was religiously performed. 

Those to whom details were un- 
known the final resolutions of the 
captain when at ten o'clock they saw the 
the west channel and, 
hardly clear of the breakwater, change her 
direction to meet the 
from the east. 

rhe first cannon 
eleven o'clock, 


Prom- 


mass and will 


these 


learned 
Alabama go out by 


K earsargqe coming 
shot was fired about 
the two vessels being then 
marine miles from the break- 
was understood that orders from 
M. Dayton, representing the Government of 
the North in Paris, cautioned M. Winslow 
not to engage within five miles of land. 
What were the 
two combatants? 


about seven 
water; it 


the 
The Kearsarge was built 
of stronger wood, and her engine was pro- 
teeted by a chains in 
boarded tlabama carried eight 
six in her starboard battery, one bow 
gun, and a gun astern. The six guns of the 
broadside were of about 30 calibre, the stern 
gun and the 100. The 
Kearsarge had gun seven in all 

four of a calibre of about 30 in her broad- 
side, one bow gun, and two guns of about 
150 calibre, 


respective forces of 


covering of coils 
over. The 


guns 


was 58, bow gun 


one less, 


From the beginning of the fight the two 
ships presented the starboard side to each 


other. In a series of circles, perhaps five or 


six, during which the Alabama continually 


sought to close in on her enemy, in which 
the distance between the ships varied from 
800 to 200 about an 
shots were exchanged, less well 
the part of the Confederate, 
pointed with patience and accuracy by the 
Federal, gunners had had experience. 
Nevertheless, at the outset the 


shot amidships, which 


metres and lasting 


hour, many 


aimed on 


whose 
Kearsarge 
perhaps, 
sunk 
received other which in- 
the Her smoke-stack was 
several times struck, and a ball in the stern- 
post came inches of the rudder. 
The the outset received 
a shot amidships, which struck her engine, 
the crew worked and 
the 
second 


received a 


without her covering, might have her. 


She several shots 


jured covering. 
within six 
tlabama also at 


and from this time on 
knee; some 
shot settled 


the serew and bringing her 


fought in above 
above the waist. A 
fate, breaking 


down by the 


water say 


her 
stern, which threw her bow in 
the air 

the Alabama 
had slackened fire and was letting her steam 
The kept up her fire 
from a considerable distance; then after sev- 


Even before the final blow 


K earsarae 


esc Ay 


eral minutes the Confederate raised her for- 
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ward sails and very evidently was 
reach shore. The Federal 
the fire. 

Here took place an episode about 
some doubt has arisen. Did Captain ‘ 
strike his flag? And, in 
the Federal stop firing? Every on 
that for an instant the flag disappea 
it is commonly thought that this can 
the breaking of the halyard. Most 
say that the flag reappeared on th 
mast. We were, therefore, wrong i: 
ing to La Patrie that M. 
struck his flag, as they also are wro) 
pretend that the English steam-yacht 
took up the captain and some of th 
and men of the Alabama by request 
Kearsarge, whose boats were injur 


never let 


conseque! 


Semm 


in some fashion stolen prisoners fy 
Kearsarge, which had, so these 
the right to sink the vacht. 
Everything in M. Semmes’s previ 
duct contradicts the statement 
ered his flag. and to this 
trifling occurrence which has been 
gives every appearance of fact. One 
sailors put ashore at Cherbourg says 
was ordered by his captain to tak 
shoes and to give him a white shirt ar 
preserver. Is not this an indication, 
a thousand, that M. was ! 
to leave his flag hoisted rather than 
himself be hoisted aboard the Kea 
We believe that we have omitted 
tail we have been able to learn. Wi 


pers« 


that 


ceonelus 


Semmes 


still have two tasks to perform, did t 
seem superfluous. 

The representative of the Confede1 
Cherbourg, M. Bonfils, 
inhabitants for the 
given to those who 
to him their family 
souvenirs which 


wishes to tha 
marks of sv! 
last Saturday 
papers and 
addressed to t 
loves in preparing for death as a ma 
Christian. Why should 
untary sympathy. always 
to sympathy ? The 
bourg feel that the 
or safe and sound, 
affectionate pity. 


are 


spontaneot 
somehow 
inhabitants 
Confederates, 
know these n 
As to the pilot M 
fortunate as to p! 
only sympathy, but courageous devot 
have praised and thanked him in 1 
way in which a man of spirit can be 
and thanked—we have simply told t 
We have also a duty to 
absurd 


who has been so 


contradi 


stories which have received 
as to the deposit of six millions of 
This is the fact—118,000 
hands of a banker in the city, 20 


specie in the custom-house. 


franes aré 


If this account is animated by fa 


the Confederates, will not those | 
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remember the 
and the 
fontholon, of 
of saddle- 


North who 
of coal 


our 


excuse us 
to Admiral 
Minister, M. 
land a_ couple 


Bosse 


on to 


editor of the 
the Ala- 
true. The 


essentially 


which the 
believe—that 


story 
ould 
ad surrendered 
of battle 
other errors may well be passed 


not 
was 
the being 
It is impossible, however, to ignore 
the efforts which have been made 
lain the Alabama’s defeat. 
mes says that the enemy “did not 
fair fight, for, after- 
turned out, his ship was iron-clad.” 
mplaint, if 
r Captain Semmes to make, and 


me a as it 


true, was a strange 
favorably re- 
attacked 
nor lured 
by what 


have been 
had 
vessels than 
ed ships to 
s himself called, when practised by 
a “flaunting lie ”—the display of 
But the statement that the 
untrue. 
spare 


more 
Semmes never 

his 
destruction 


own, 


colors. 
sarge was “ iron-clad’ 

n Winslow his 
hains over the midship section of 
Had Captain Semmes done 
ume his vessel would equally have 
‘iron-clad 
A earsarge 


was 


hung an- 


essel. 


” 


had 


construction. 


The advantage which 
was of seamanship, 
according to Lieu- 
Sinclair, fought “ with full knowl- 
that the of the 


rge was bights of 


eover, Semmes, 


midship section 
protected by 
cables hung over her sides.” 

s explanation of the defeat being 
Sinclair finds that 
lay in an unexpected de- 


side, Lieutenant 
le cause 
the Alabama’s powder, first ob- 
after the engagement had begun. 
months earlier, he says, the powder 


nown to be in good condition, for 


the had 
get practice upon one of her cap- 
t When Captain 
es went into action with the Kear- 
therefore, “ there was no suspicion 


time Alabama tested it 


he Rockingham. 
terioration in our powder,” and the 


when 
to 


learned 
failed 


he says, 


the 


was only 


from Alabama ex- 


Kell, the 


Alabama, says that 


executive 
when 
first appeared off Cher- 


t Lieutenant 
of the 


Kearsarge 
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bourg he reminded Captain Semmes “ of 
our defective powder 
the ship certainly 
every third shot was a failure to explode.” 


as on 


proven 
Roc h ingham, when 
This surely is an error. Captain Semmes 
himself, in his aceount of the cruise of 
the Alabama, says of the practice on the 
we made a target of 
the prize, firing some shot and shell into 
her with good effect.” This does not sug- 
gest defective powder; and, indeed, the 
notion was probably an afterthought. 

It is stated that the Kearsarge fired 
173 shots this action, while the Ala- 
bama fired 370. These figures speak for 
themselves. The adequate explanation 
of the result of the battle the 
Phare says, that the guns were “ less well 
the part of the 
pointed with patience and accuracy 


Rockingham that, “ 


in 


was, 


as 


aimed on Confederate, 
by 
the Federal, whose gunners had had ex- 
“The result of the action,” 


“was determined by 


perience.” 
Mr. Bulloch 
the superior accuracy of the firing from 
the Kearsarge. The damage she inflicted 
the Alabama than suf- 
ficient to have destroyed her; and inas- 


says, 


upon was more 
much as the Kearsarge received no mortal 
wound and came out of the engagement 
with no material injury, it is only a fair 
admission to that the result 
probably not have been different 
even if 


say would 
under 
the 
Alabama had been a larger ship and more 
This, the 
explanation of the victory which the poet 
of the Ke irsarge, H. 8. Hobson, corporal 
of 


verse. 


the existing circumstances, 


powerfully armored.” too, is 


marines, has celebrated in seaman’s 


Captain Semmes, he says, 


of 
eleven-inch 


too much 


the 


Winslow’s syrup 
Dahlgren pill.” 


got 


And 


The precise location of the Alabama 
at the time she sank is given by the pilot 
assisted the of 
who is now 


Gosselin, who in rescue 


sailors from the water and 
living, as five and a half miles from the 
Urville beach—north of the rocks known 
as “ Raz de and in a depth of 
about fifty metres of water. 

Of the her 
comings, there were many notices in the 
Cherbourg papers, until her final appear 
in the Phare of August 1864, 
when her wounded sailors rejoined their 
ship “et le Kearsarge cinglant vers le 
large s’est eloigné & toute vapeur.” 


Jannes,’ 


goings and 


Kearsarge, 


ance 18, 





Three Roads and a River 


BY EMMA BELL MILES 


mountain stream, its dark-green farther up, he knew, the “ cordu: 

water, wonderfully clear, sliding were rotting, and overhanging 
under steep banks overhung with thickets were being let down one by one in 
of laurel. Just here, after fretting for and thaw. 
miles against the bluff, its current swung The winter had been a hard o1 
wide over the. shallows and rippled a valley in this latitude. Grand: 
quietly up the shore; up to where the Hutson, unable to endure it, « 
rude raft that was Hutson’s Ferry lay “winter fever” and lack of | 
idle under a leaning service-tree tasselled nourishment, and the old man. 
now with silvery bloom. The warm without his mate, was daily be 
sweet tide of spring was rising in the feebler. “Every change o’ th 
valley, its line of advance visible far takes something out o’ him,” said 
up the mountainside in the shapely gold- He muttered to himself continua 
green tops of tulip trees. But for the he smoked and drowsed in the suns 
first time in fifty springs no quicken- sometimes he broke into curious 
ing of travel was perceptible at this mentary prayers. He was being shr 
centre of the fan-like network of trails of his wits by the dragging days. 
that threaded the ravines and ridges. There was little to eat in the | 
The government had last year flung a To old Zion, who used to kill fro: 
bridge across at the Narrows, where to ten hogs every Thanksgiving, th 
four pines stood black against the of being without meat was _ incor 
tender opalescent mists of the April hensible. His mind reverted agai: 
sunset. And the government’s new high- again to the subject, trying to ac 
way, unmindful of the fate of Hutson’s for the omission of killing-day fro: 
log house and its inmates as of an un- winter’s calendar. He seemed to lb 
fortunately placed ant-hill, cut diagonal- that it was in some way Shell’s or 
ly across the old road which Hutson’s fault. 
grandfather had built before the war. “IT don’t see what ever could a 
It shortened the distance between town with that big barrer,” he would lb 
and settlement by several miles; and fretfully. “ Last time I seed that 
even if it had not, what countryman was—” and he would recount tim 
laden with game or produce but would place with circumstantial detail. 
ride out of his way if need be to escape “Why, pap, I’m satisfied the pis 
the payment of ferriage and toll? died up in that bad spell in Jin 

So, instead of hailing his acquaintance same as the bees did,” Shell woul 

from the toll-shack—which had latterly plain. 
been put to use as a chicken-shed—old “Ef there’d a-been any mast last 
Zion Hutson brooded in his doorway they’d a-lived through.” The old 
and smoked all through the long spring always accepted Shell’s view until 
mornings. The road which his son Shell time. 
had been wont for a livelihood to keep “Yes, ef there’d a-been any mast.” 
in tolerable order was rapidly becoming “ Anyhow, y’uns missed hit by 
impassable. Thus seated, the old man ol’ Piedy.” 
could pretend to forget the woful ruin, Here Ona, who on her children’ 
since it was out of sight; but from the count needed the cow sorely, turned 
field spring it showed for a long way up soler: “We couldn’t a-kep’ her th: 
the mountain, a mangy sear, worn more pap.” 


i soust the cabin ran the wild rutty and sidling by every rain. 








THREE ROADS 


he grumbled, might 
hit th’oo Jiniwary with her on 
rab-grass ye’ve got stuffed in them 
raw-ticks. 
ge-grass or leaves.” 


‘ ye 


We-uns could a-slep’ 


forbore to argue, and old Zion 
into silence. 
orchard ut bravely in its 
array, and Ona helped her hus- 
up a truck-patech and plant it 
from last 
and okra, pump- 
nd eucumbers, and a larger patch 
and field but 
sets not to be 
low in the 
the There was 
a little little lard— 
the piggin, and vinegar in the 
felt frightened at this 
f affairs than either of the men. 


came oO 


the seed saved year’s 


beans, beets, 


\ pe as corn: seed 
onion 


The 


coffee 


s or 
of. 


were 
meal was 
was out. 
sorghum, a 
Ona more 
two children alone remained out- 
e shadow that rested on the house. 
d the kitchen old 

whose the 
n a circle round the body of the 
nd within this flowery screen they 
a playhouse with piled stones and 

crockery, the 
Sun- 


was an Lim- 


branches swept new 


moss from 
branch, and early flowers 


shirts, 


and 


rooster- fights, 
ild honeysuckles, stuck into a rusty 
g-powder tin. Here they frolicked 
igh the crumbling smokehouse 
ned all the plenty of former years. 
they fretted at being 
their mother threatened to 
the toll-house with the 
ns. She put them to bed an hour 
and sat folded 
re. The darkness 
rushes of 


fish - blossoms, 


rainy day 
d, till 


them in 


hands before 
turbulent 
with 
evening 


with 
was 
alternating 
the 
gleams of 
alf-heard thunder; but 
g cold. 


x ntly 


rain, 
Early in 


ng gusts. 


een far-away lightning 


now it was 


Shell 
ose brands 


entered, and drawing 
and the forestick 
threw a thick log on behind. 
vy, Shell, haul them chunks 
remonstrated old Zion from the 
s of his corner. “ You know the 
’, “A house built over stumps never 
built 


fc T- 


you 


and a faar over chunks 


burns.’ ” 
colder, ain’t 


rned a right 


ske d the 


smart 


woman, anxiously. 
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Shell nodded. 
I'm afeared.” 

“ Blackberry 
Zion. 

“That frost last week only peenched 
the peaches Sut this 
Shell’s out the little storm- 
beaten window, and returned to the bed 
where his children lay. 


“ Gwine to be a freeze, 


winter!” old 


muttered 


some. here 


gaze went 
The danger was 
words. So 
depended on the orehard’s yield. 
Ona, in the firelight, crouching, looked 
up at her husband. Woman-like she 
took little count of her own plight; but 
the sight of her man ragged and hunger- 
bitten filled her with pity and dismay. 
“T wrote to Nettie a-Tuesday,” she 
said, abruptly, breaking a silence. “I 


too grave for many much 


‘lowed she’d maybe holp us out some— 


till the gyarden truck begins to come in.” 

= Well, ondoubtedly she 
will,” put in the old man. “ Did ye tell 
her I ain’t got no tobacker?” 

“Why, she’ll 
ain’t,” said Ona, smiling. 

“Ne’er a chaw!” said old Zion, plain- 
tively. 


shorely ’n’ 


know in reason you 


“ A-Tuesday—then she ort to git the 
letter afore this time, I reckon,” said 
the younger man, kicking the forestick 
He 
felt 


and sending up a crackle of sparks. 
show the relief he 
at this slender hope. 

“She may holp us out till the gyarden 
comes in.” 
* Yes, 
‘Tl heared 
well,” 

“Lord! thirty dollars a month, 
nobody to keep but them two.” 

“Well, he does send some home to his 
said Ona. “But I hope he 
can make out to spar’ us a little.” 

She the dark 
Something 


ashamed to 


was 


till the gyarden truck comes 


in. 
Steve Miller 


was a-doin’ 


and 


mother,” 


and went 


get a 


got up into 


inner room to drink. 
crackled ever so faintly under the gourd 
as she dipped it. Was it a leaf? A 
dry leaf that had fallen into the bucket 
on its way from the spring? 
to drink, she 
water 


Forgetting 
felt over the surface of the 
trembling Even 
then refused to be convinced: she 
obtained a sliver of fat pine and lit it 
at the hearth. 

“ What 
husband. 


with fingers. 


she 


you lookin’ for?” asked her 
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“ [—drapped the gourd,” she replied. my Lord, how I suffer! ... I didn’t 

By her miniature torch she examined no other way to turn.” 
the thin erystals fast forming round the “There now! there now!” Ona ; 
sides of the bucket. There was no mis- the heaving shoulders, but her own 
take. sank. The wind, as always before 

“ Hit’s a-freezin’,” she whispered, wave, made nightmare sounds ov 
through dry lips. “Hit’s a-freezin’.’” chimney, hooting like the gpeat 
Extinguishing the little flame, she stood owl of Cherokee myth; the sleet 
staring into the darkness. Their only fiercer gust leaped and clawed beast 
hope lay now in Nettie’s generosity. at roof and door. 

“But she cain’t, she couldn’t keep us “You better fix her a bed, Ona, 
that long. We'll have obleeged to— a hot drink,” said Shell. 
move. Shell can maybe git work in “There ain’t no coffee,” his wif 
town, where her man is .. .” minded him, going to her store of « 

A knock, sounding above the drum- 
ming rain, brought her hastily into the There was a new sound in the 
main room. Shell flung the door wide; before the close of another day— 
and, pushed by the storm, a woman stag- point wail stabbing the vast mor 
gered across their threshold. She reach- silence, a ery of unnameable desola 
ed the fire and crouched over its red a protest, bitter and _piteously 
warmth with a little moaning cry before against the untried task of living. 0 
throwing back the shawl from her hag- alone teaded on the helpless two. EF; 
gard young face and dripping hair. the lean years had gnawed away 

“Nettie! Lord, if hit ain’t Nettie!’ substance, the Hutsons had fronted t 
cried Ona. world with a gay independence, a c 

“ Why, we-uns was jist a-talkin’ about arrogance which neither asked nor ¢g 
ye!” quavered Nettie’s father. they would not now ery for help. 

“You sick?” inquired Shell, briefly. since latterly Zion had relinquished 

“Well, up-on my soul! what you out post as autocrat of affairs religious, 
in this rain fur? Ain’t ye might’ near three or four neighbors, a few miles 
dead?” Ona advanced toward the new- river and down, had more than ever got 
comer, trembling, incredulous. into the way of letting them alone. § 

“T rode as fur as the nigh cut in a Ona and Nettie won through the terri! 
huekster’s wagon,” answered ~- Nettie, hour unaided. 
spreading her shaking hands almost in The sun on the evening of th 
the flame, avoiding the gaze of all. “But set golden fair, but it was on a blig 
I got wet walkin’ the rest of the way. garden. The orchard was a spectac! 
Hit’s a-sleetin’? now—-freezin’ up every- marvellous beauty—bough after b 
thing.” She folded her arms on her sheathed in clear ice ere a bud 
knees and bowed her head upon them. shrivel or a petal fade; fairy gold, 

‘I don’t know what y’uns ‘ll think o’ to melt with dawn. Shell broke a gilit 
me comin’ home like this, pap; but I tering spray and fetched it in for t! 
didn’t have no place else to go.” women to look at. 

“Why, Nettie! what’s the matter?” That week saw the last of 0 
Ona crouched beside the shivering form chickens, each of which tided the fa 
and touched her sister-in-law gently. over another day and furnished N 
“Come, honey, git up and set in a chair.” a bowl of broth. Old Zion almost 

“Steve he’s gone,” explained Nettie, his longing for tobacco in his joy at 
without raising her face. “Nobody ing his daughter at home; but She! 
don’t seem to know where. He couldn’t his woman, needing every bite for 
make nothin’ after the mill shet down, own little ones, could give scant we! 
and he got out o’ heart. I reckon he to another mouth. The situatio: 
may have went to look for work som’er’s. managed, however, with the adroi 
But people there got to makin’ a mock usual to the mountaineers, and it 
o’ me, and I ecouldn’t let on no longer not until she was up and about 
to know where he was at, so I come home that, in helping with the hous: 
for a while, till I hear from him. Oh, Nettie discovered their extreme nec 
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THREE ROADS 
felt bound to speak of it. The 
were sewing, having found 
d things that could be eut into 
The light from the door- 
the 
blade of 


men 


irments. 
upon their glinting needles; 
1e in softly, as if no 
1d mowed the land. 
-two days more, and there won't 
pones and white gravy,’ Ona 
d. 
tie swayed gently the little bundle 
‘Nor no 
hite beans like we had yesterday ?” 
that from Mis’ 
I’ve done borrowed of her till 
ne-blank ’shamed to show my face 
more. Howsomever, I 


lap beneath the sewing. 


borrowed mess 


iny got 


d to go som’er’s to borrow some 


d. 
1 got nothin’ to plant again?’ 
ttle okra, and some beet seed, that’s 
Shell, why’n’t ye kill some rabbits?” 
man addressed lifted his head and 
sombrely out the barren 
ext the river. “I ain’t got more’n 
harges o’ powder.” 
Well, ketch a 
pyereh, then. 


upon 


them little 
we cain’t give 


, 
mess oO 


Lord! 


sed to be,” piped old Zion, sudden- 


that a man here could go out and 
m a deer or a turkey afore break- 


ll took down his gun from the rack 
the fireboard and fared forth. All 
lay he was gone. When he re- 
|, after dark, he flung down some- 
g heavy, slamming it on the kitchen 
vithout a word. It was a shoat 
| killed. It looked to Zion much 
of the Nicklins’; but the head, 
might or might not have 
Nicklins’ earmark, was missing. 
the 


borne 
t all to pieces,” hunter ex- 
1 to the womenfolk. 
full of pork and 
gravy now; but this was not the 
eded by the young ones, who soon 
to look puny and downcast. So 
leaving her baby in Ona’s care, 
‘ar and wide, foraging in all fence 
; and under sunny banks for frost- 
1 shoots which the sun had coaxed 
fresh. These salads, deliciously 
ed with salt, vinegar, and drip- 
eked out their fare for many days; 
meantime, as Nettie was fond of 
CXXI 72%6.—110 


" were pots 


—No 


AND A RIVER. 

pointing out, the bean vines came apace. 
Only in the young mother’s sea-colored 
eyes was a radiance of hope; her spirit 
was as bright against the others’ moping 
as her hair against the smoky interior 
of the cabin. 

Ona was frying the last of the meat 
(they had traded a quarter to some camp- 
ing hunters the little 
boy ran to “Mammy, I’m 
He showed a handful of 
crumpled green tips. 

His mother could 
of delight. 
ma’s—and 
there’s enough 


for meal), when 
her erying, 
find somep’n.” 
“Tn gyarden,” 

not restrain a cry 
“Them white multipliers 0’ 


Oh, I 


> 


pa’snips! do hope 
for a 

The child, elated at having produced 
a sensation, went to point out his trove 
among the dry stalks and kecksies of the 
unploughed field; and that day Ona sur- 
prised the family with vegetables for 
dinner. “ Hit ain’t a mess—jist a bite 
around,” said But Nettie slipped 
her portion on to the children’s plates. 

It was two or three days after this that 
her own baby the 
moaning fret of hunger. 
upon him in despair. 

“T’d take ’nd wash that baby in the 
deeshwater if he was mine,” said Ona. 
“ That my mammy’s rimidy. I 
couldn’t count ye the peakid babies she 
fattened that way. Hit’s greasy, you 
know, and they git the stren’th of hit.” 

“There cain’t be a great deal o 
stren’th in our deeshwater,” said Nettie, 
walking the floor with her child. ‘She 
had maintained that unavailing 
pace for hours. 

“ Eh-law!” 
watching her. 
their raisin’.” 

“They do!” flashed Nettie, lifting the 
downy head to her cheek. “ Mine evens 
up hits little account with me every day 
of hits innocent life.” 


, 
mess— 


” 


she. 


continuous 
She looked 


began 


was 


same 


said the other mother, 
“ Childern never pays for 


That same evening Shell returned 
from a three days’ quest for work. 

= Nobody wouldn’t talk to me about 
hit,” he said. “ Where I wasn’t knowed 
at sight they taken me for a tramp. I 
heared the’s men now a-walkin’ the 
streets in the Settlemint, so I never 
went there. But a feller told me of a 
womern furder on that lived by herself 
and wanted a man to take charge of 
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her place. Well, I went plumb on out 
there, and sh she sicked the dawg 
on Ine tg 

He fell silent, but the two children 
burst into sobbing. 

‘ Pappy never—brought us nothin’!” 
eried the little girl, burying her head in 
her mother’s lap. 

Shell Hutson stood up. His face be- 
came terrible. Ona shrank away from 
him affrighted for a moment; but all he 
said was: “ Oh, baby! Honey!” 

Then he went out. The ehildren cried 
themselves into a restless sleep. Though 
the two women sat beside the hearth till 
daybreak, Shell did not come in again. 

There was meal gruel for breakfast, 
and in the cloudy dawn old Zion set forth 
with knife and basket, having bethought 
himself of a burnt cabin down the river 
where might he found yet another mess 
of poke salad. It was a dark morning, 
the sheet of cloud drawn smoothly over 
from the west; for all daylight a low 
pale illumination streamed from beneath 
its fringes that swept the eastward for- 
est. Sounds came far through the heavy 
atmosphere; he delayed his plodding more 
than onee to hear, with a deep despond- 
eney, the wheels of laden wagons cross- 
ing the government’s bridge, like the 
very car of progress leaving him and his 
in its desolate wake. 

He was not disappointed; round the 
cinder-strewn area stood plant after 
lusty plant, fresh and suceulent as any- 
thing ever forced under frames for a city 
market. As he sat resting on the door- 
ill of an outhouse which the flames had 
spared, the glint of a bottle, thrust in 
a high chink and forgotten, caught his 
eye. Old Zion reached for it in hope of 
finding whiskey; but the contents turned 
out to be a dark fluid of sinister strength, 
some unknown chemical, at which he 
sniffed gingerly, till the skull and eross- 
bones on the label apprised him of its 
dangerous nature. 

“Wow! Hit’s a good thing I didn’t 
take a swaller “thout lookin’.” he ex- 
claimed. But after he had gathered his 
basket full of greens he tucked the bot- 
tle carefully under the broad, glossy 
leaves. He had no idea what use he 
could ever make of it ; he acted only from 
the ancient, half-superstitious reverence 
for virtues and drugs, and from an 


inborn reluctance to throw awa 
thing. 

*Y’ain’t seed Shell yit?” he in 
as soon as he reached home. 

No one had. 

“ave ye got ary bit o’ meat 
left? Poke’s liable to make peo} 
if hit ain’t cooked up good and 
Now, Ona, don’t you go and th’ 
them stalks. You’ns have got lots 
gar. I’m a-gwine to make us son 


kles; they'll be good again’ supper-t 


The greens were bubbling in th: 
and the sun lay some hours beyo1 
noon-mark, when Shell came in. 
from every one of the little asser 
broke a cry of astonishment a 


all 


for he earried a bag of meal and a 


pork middling. 

“ Bought ’em,” he informed t] 
pany, shortly. His face had not 
since last night. Into the hand 
woman he poured a jingle of silver 
then he dropped heavily across thi 
of the bed as though he had been 
ing. 

“ Now, by Jackson!” exulted t 
man, “I want you gals to cook 
was feedin’ a rigimint. I wonde1 
do you reckon Shell got—” HH: 
off, and his face changed slowly 


looked at the figure prone there, d 


in this moment of seeming victory, 
ing in its every line. In th 
preparation for a supper feast 1 
heeded old Zion’s staring at his 
sinking lower and lower in his 
Finally he rose unnoticed and | 
out-of-doors. 

Nettie meantime came to the 1 
of a matter which had occupi 
thoughts all day. 

“Ona, you think if you’ns had : 
ye could feed my baby, without 
he’d thrive ?” 

“On a bottle? Why, I reck 
Why, yes. You ain’t studyin’—” 


“T’m a-studyin’ about goin’ bac! 


the Settlemint. I can git work 
and holp to keep us all.” 


“ Why! you said ye tried and could 


“Oh, that was before the bal 
born. I ean, though, now... . | 


bide here with you’ns; this little bit 


grub won’t do us no time.” Netti 
that there was work in town at 


a woman could always earn enoug 


+O 
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everal mouths. It seemed now 
way. 
eried her sister-in-law, an 
it on her tone by her insistent 
‘T wisht ye’d a-said so a good 
ack !” 
laughed and went to put the 
small belongings in order. She 
nd Shell to bargain for Nicklin’s 
w to-night, and go before the 
uuld awake in the morning; there 
time to be lost. “ Pore little 
vy! Dll come home every week, 
that they take good care of ye,” 
hispered to the wee shirts and 
All at once she lifted the blue 
ap that the baby’s father had 
only a few days before his dis- 
rance. Something else was folded 
as being, like the cap, too dainty 
tual service—the lace handkerchief 
ad given her on Christmas morn- 
Heart-wrung, she laid her head on 
indow-sill and cried her slender 
th away. 
as near sundown when she again 
ut of the narrow panes; and as 
zed her face brightened unaccount- 
as if by some spiritual dawn in- 
to the other woman at the hearth. 
‘T reckon I won’t go yit awhile—not 
rrow,”’ she said. “Wait a day 


the bank of the river old Hutson 
up and down, wringing his thin 
swaying his head, and muttering, 
ing, muttering. He was praying 
ign. He had in mind the starved 
had buried; his daughter desert- 
d helpless through poverty; his 
suspected, driven to crime. The 
of destruction clutched his failing 
ike the talons of those fiends that 
led in his theology. He could 
dure the thoughts that came to 
But there must be some way out, if 
ld but find it; and he prayed, 
desperately, that his God would 
im the way. 
rhead the clouds were breaking 
he close of day. Under their flying 
and shadows the river changed, 
langed again, with indescribable 
hues, colors of strange metals 
, alloys of copper and silver; now 
d gray as aluminum without a 


e} 


y 
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gleam, again taking lights as of dusty 
gems, amethyst and emerald and beryl, 
with riffles of blinding silver spreading 
below the shoals. With eyes closed, still 
erying out with all his soul, he turned 
round and round slowly, in the midst 
of his unsown field, seven times. ... Now 
for the sign. 

He looked upon the cold rain-swollen 
stream. Here beside him met the 
crooked ways of all the world. Behind 
him his mother-mountain had cloaked 
herself in the majesty and mystery of 
Sinai. To him those smooth - worn 


phrases, names, and metaphors coined in 
the vanished fervors of a people’s lyric 


passion were glorious with deathless 
values. The meanings he read into them, 
however different these might be from 
the intention of originators in the ports 
of the Levant, had through a lifetime’s 
brooding worn, not grooves, but sunless 
gorges in the fabric of his mind. To 
one who habitually sought the imagery 
of the Apocalypse everywhere, cherish- 
ing even homely plants by such fantastic 
names as Balm of Gilead or Tree of 
Heaven, it was inevitable that the moun- 
tain stream should long have symbolized 
the River of Death. And across there, 
as he looked, the sudden glory of a 
sunset clearing after rain turned the 
spring-empurpled hills to rose and gold. 
The water flamed into glass mingled 
with fire; for a few moments his world 
Jay steeped in a jewel-light. It seemed 
a covenant and a promise. 

“ Jist over, jist over Jordan,” he mut- 
tered. “Hit must be so. Death ’ud be 
better for all of us. The Good Master 
never intended for anybody to live sech 
a life, anyhow. . . . Hit’s onchristian. 
Hit makes women like pore Nettie and 
her mother; and thar’s Shell’s boy—ef 
he don’t learn to rob and steal, he’ll end 
up jist like—me. Provideth not fur his 
own—too old.” He joined his hands and 
shut his eyes once more; and shaking his 
white hair in the soft damp wind, he 
concluded very softly: 

“Lord, I thank Thee for the Sign; 
send me now the grace and stren’th to 
do Thy will, and receive us all in the 
kingdom. Amen.” 

The water faded swiftly to a pallid 
jaeinth in the gray matrix of twilight. 

He went slowly back into the house, 
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and forthwith prepared his poke-stalk 
pickles, secretly adding to the vinegar 
the contents of the bottle he had brought 
from the burnt cabin shed. They were 
presently set on the table with a great 
steaming bowl of white gravy, and the 
greens, and the pones and fried meat. 
How delicious it all looked and smelled! 
The two children wriggled on their 
chairs while the old man asked an un- 
usually long blessing on the food he be- 
lieved to have been stolen; but he would 
not eat anything except the relish he 
knew to be poisoned, partaking with the 
air of one receiving sacrament. Then 
all ate of it but Nettie. 

“T’m afeared to resk givin’ the baby 
a colic by the sour,” she objected, when 
urged. 

Her father turned upon her, his face 
working. “ You’re a fool not to eat ’em, 
gal,” he cried, in an uneven, febrile 
voice; then, as she shrank, he muttered, 
“ God’s will—God’s will be done,” and 
said no more, evidently deeming that the 
matter might be safest left in the hands 
of his Lord. But Nettie wondered, not 
for the first time, if her father were mad. 

Shell and his family presently stag- 
gered away to bed, curiously drowsy, 
leaving the dishes unwashed, the hearth 
unswept, and no wood brought for the 
breakfast fire. 

“A heavy supper does make a body 
so-o sleepy!” smiled Ona. “ What air 
you a-singin’ for, Nettie? You ac’ like 
ve had all the money in the bank to 
draw on.” 

“T have,” answered Nettie, with the 
mountaineer’s inconsequent defiance. It 
was truer than she knew. Had she not 
from the first drawn upon the living 
strength whose source is inexhaustible ? 

Ona lay down without removing her 
clothes, and drew the coverlet up to her 
chin. It was Nettie who straightened 
the house for the night, brought chips 
in her apron, and went to the spring for 
water, singing still, with that strange 
mingling of content and hope imperish- 
able in her sea-gray eyes. Night had 
fallen, with the blind clouds again 
riding swift and low; now and then one 
swooped to blot out every vestige of the 
landseape; she could not see her way, 
but her feet found their path a step at 
a time—and she could sing. 


Afterward she sat before th 
embers that remained of the eco 
fire, nursing her babe. The rain 
set in, and she closed the door les: 
damp blow on the little head. Old 7 
was still nodding; his voice qui 
faintly from the corner shadows, ar 
made out that he was trying to 
a hymn—“ Will the waters be cl 
3ut the rhythm faltered and san! 
muttering. “Death in the pot,” 
eaught; and then, “ The will o’ God. ¢ 
will 0 God.” 

They were his last words. She laid 
the baby to sleep, and turned to pers 
her father to go to bed. It was ¢!| 
upon midnight now. Something i: 
huddled posture of the figure in the ch: 
struck cold to her heart. She was 
denly aware that she no longer hear 
the breathing of the sleepers, which had 
been loud when they first lay down. 

On tremblirg knees she halted for- 
ward, her hand outstretched. “ Pappy?” 
she whispered. “Pappy! Pappy!” 

Her fingers touched the wither 
cheek. It was already cold. ‘ith a 
scream, she crouched back, staring; 
turned and ran to the bed where Shell 
and Ona lay side by side, their childre: 
at their feet. 

Still erying out, she grasped and shook 
them. “They cain’t be dead! Oh, 
pappy—Shell—Ona—eain’t you hear 1 
callin’ ye!” she sobbed, over and over 
“Why, hit’s only a little while senc 
we was all settin’ at supper!” 

She turned once more to the hearth, 
only to find the old man’s body slipped 
sideways from the chair. The blades of 
Fate’s shears had swung together, divi 
ing Nettie and her child from 
doomed family. As she clamored, 
side herself with the sudden horror, the 
little creature waked and added its shrill 
wail to her outery—and the others 
all still and mute as stone. Catching 
up the babe, she started, with an 
formulated intention of going for help; 
she did not know that she had already 
twice shrieked her husband’s nam 

As if in answer to that ery, the door 
burst open; fragments of its rude late! 
flew spinning across the room, and 4 
man halted a moment on the thres! 
bewildered by the firelight, unable at first 
to see what lay before him. 
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Steve! Oh, Steve!” 


s to him, clutching the arm he “Qh, Nettie,” he cried, “I was comin’! 


she eried, The man’s brown cheek crimsoned. 


t. clinging to it, the child between J] come as soon as I had anything tv 
and dragging him so into the fetch ye. Ive been seekin’ for ye, up 
In the terror of that moment she and dowr and all about, for two-three 
nothing strange in his presence days, honey. Id never been here, you 
like nobody couldn't tell 


tie - his deep Voice reassured me so I eould locate the place. I vas 


know, and 


big arm went around her with right nigh here a-yesterday, with money 
rdy support which brought comfort, in my hand for ye—and them that’s gone, 
icing the stark tragedy to which pore souls—when a quare thing hap- 
w turned. pened; some secoun’l set on me—knocked 
me down from behind, and robbed m« 
next day, while Mother Nicklin of several dollars in silver before I 
he neighbors who had been sum- come to.” 
put everything in order for the Nettie caught her breath and looked 
of death, Nettie lay on her at him stealthily. But Steve had not 
one half stunned. After all was recognized in the shrouded and shaven 
nd the poor bodies laid to rest in Shell his assailant of yesterday, and his 
rying-ground on the hill, she rose wife did not tell him of her suspicions. 
ent with Steve and their child “T never heard of a robbery in these 
the river, to sit, pale and weak, parts before,” Steve said. “ But the fel- 
old raft in the quiet sunshine. ler didn’t take my roll o’ bills! Never 
d passed worthily through her great found it, I reckon, as at chanced.” He 
and gained the peace that lies on showed her the precious little hoard 
her side. Little waves lisped and lying in his hand. “ Now, Nettie,” he 
upon the black half-sodden tim- glanced toward the house, then to that 
mall perch leaped now and again one of the three ill-mended roads that 
happy flash; overhead the ripen- wound away toward the burying-ground, 
ervice-berries hung against the new- bent his head a moment with the air of 
1 sky. The hills were wonderfully one who makes his devoir to the dead, 
swept with a besom of rain; and and went on, “you ’n’ me ‘Il go back 
nd down stream was a miracle of to Pyriton, where I’ve been. I can have 
rhododendron. steady work there; and we'll send this 
smiled at her husband over the chap to school when he’s older.” 
rosy sleep. He softly stroked her The wife nodded above her child’s 
ler, though he wondered at her head, the wisdom of the mother-creature 
ig. alight in her sea-blue eyes. “I knowed 
was pore pappy—caused—what you was a-comin’ back to us, Steve. I 
ened back yon,” she answered his just knowed that,” she murmured. “I 
“T’ve seed for some time his mind said so to myself when I was a-singin’ 
failin’.” the baby to sleep last night.” 
e young husband agreed soberly. “Last night.” The awe and wonder 
e 0 the folks found a bottle,” he of it grew upon the man’s face. “ Why, 
her. “Aconite, they called it. girl, do ye know, I'd ’a’ turned back last 
r pappy must have been out of his night, I was that tired and discouraged, 
fe but I heard you singin’-—and then you 
es,” Nettie murmured. “ Nobody called me.” 
want to die. We seed a awful “Yes,” she answered, with simple con- 
time, Steve,” she added, simply. fidence, “I jist expected ye, from the 
look like where the’ was little time I looked out yestidy and seed the 


nobody would aim to die.” sun shinin’ on the hills across the river.” 





FE may, or may not, think well of 
our individual selves, 
a wise 


and it is 
precaution against dis- 
that we should not think 
too well, but surely we do right to think 
with much respect of our species. 


appointment 


There 
deal of life in the world with 
We 


don’t know everything that goes on in a 


is a 


vast 
which we are imperfectly familiar. 


drop of water; the bees and the ants are 
most respectable morsels of creation, from 
whom we learn lessons as it is, and might 
doubtless learn more and better ones if 
we knew more about them. But from our 
point of view, and basing our opinion on 
what we do know, by far and away the 
biggest thing on earth is man, and how 
to make the most of him must be con- 
sidered the most important subject of 
human consideration. That is what 
every youth in school and uni- 
versity is trying to learn; what every 
teacher is trying to teach. To that end 
the directions in the catechisms—if any 


every 


young person of this generation sees a 
catechism—are given us; for that is our 
errand on earth, and so best we glorify 
God and enjoy him forever. 

We do well at the very start to realize 
that we shall never make the most of our- 
selves by working, or striving, entirely 
on our hook and for our own in- 
dividual alone. One of the first 
subjects of should try 
to gain understanding is the subject of 
That we are all a 
good deal bound together, that together 
more or less we go forward or back, it 
takes no long experience of life to dis- 
We begin early to have that les- 
son taught us, and we proceed under in- 
struction in it to the last day we live. 
And some of us learn it and some do not. 
If we do, it goes far sometimes to make 
up for an apparent lack of considerable 
suceess in other pursuits; and if we do not, 
a great apparent success in other pursuits 
may ill make up to us for our failure 


own 
selves 
which 


great we 


the relations of men. 


close. 


MARTIN 


} 


in that. 
after all, 


For the great reward in 


not, primarily, materia 


quisitions, in whatever abundance, 
condition of mind; in thoughts that 
sole and inspire, in inspirations that 


up inside of us and make us glad 
alive, in impulses that drive us 
actions and courses of conduct that 
fy the demands of the spirit, no n 
what the issue. Character, and ¢ 
reasonably consistent with it, ar 
great rewards; and character and 
duct affect at every turn, and ar 
fected by, our relations with our fi 

As we regard men, so they are 
regard us. If, as we look 
world, we see a few people that we 
and all the rest “strangers,” we ar 
to shrink from it; and if we do, our 
ishness is apt to be reciprocated. 
if we really have in us the sentiment 
the old-time philosopher, who tl 
nothing human quite alien to hims 
makes a vast difference, and the 
instead of being full of stranger 
comes straightway full of folks. 

One sees that difference of attitu 
small children. There are some 
fortunate an inheritance that, fro 
time they are conscious of sight, 
look out in a world of friends. 
others, who, just as instinctively, 
distrust or shrink from all but thei 
timates, or show a cautious diseri1 
tion as to whom they shall trust. 
ideal attitude for us to have toward 
in general is that of a very nice and 
less child. We have Scripture for 
and, as comparatively few of us get 
attitude by birth, we do well to cult 
as near an approach to it as our ca 
and prejudiced minds may conside1 
in a world which is partly populat 
venders of gold bricks. 

Our religion is largely a sort of s 
of human relations. Its motto, on 
say, is, “Peace on earth, good 
men”; its golden precept is, “ Do 


out i 





THINGS 


would that they should do 
1”: and to bring folks into ac- 
th its spirit seems to be not only 
of the churches and all the pious 
ery of our time, but nowadays of 


as ye 


politicians who seem to have any 
The 


square 


ressive measure of leadership. 
for a “ 
d that is just the Golden Rule in 


t language. I 


ry in polities is 
read in a news- 
that “the moral sense of the eoun- 
all kinds of 
and that it 
| to be right to make all the 
regard to the future of 


n revolt against ex- 


te business ” has 
money 
without 
there are 
Nobody asks for an 
ivision of the wealth or of any- 
Communism has no hold on 
and little. 
do chance. 


int to get 


intry.” Everywhere 


f that spirit. 
else. 


e( ple, socialism very 


they want is a fair 
at least as much as they 
ling to give. They are quite will- 
superior ability, or forethought, 


or luck, shall 


superior reward, but they want 


energy, or even 
me to be fair and the reward to be 
ble with future rewards for other 
may them, or 
‘ter. They don’t want all the 
es of reward to be cornered. The y 
vant any group or squad of men 
control the 


who deserve now 


sourees of 


Whe n 


nopolize or 
or the law-making power. 
see that being done, they get un- 
nd mutter and 
take unwise measures of preven: 
nd rash things and cast rash 
and pass rash laws. 


begin to are very 


say 


they go too far they have to come 
the instinct is a sound 
its faults of 
It is the instinct that recog- 
the true relations of men, that they 
g to one another—not the many to 
vy, to have them and to use them, 
men to all men, the strong to be 
efence of the weak, the wise to be 
brains of the stupid, the great to be 
rs of the little. To keep the earth, 


again, but 


+ 


t, whatever may be 


ion. 


far as is consistent with progress 
individual development and common 

the heritage of all who dwell on 
hat is the aim of our day, as indeed 
s always been a driving motive be- 
| most polities that have had any very 
root in the soil of this country. 


THAT Al 
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One thing, then, that is worth 
the relations of men, 
both what they are and what they must 


while, 
is to understand 
be; in what rights and estates men must 
be rated equal; in what powers and cir- 
cumstances and attributes they are bound 
always to be 
the aim of law and of teaching 
and of religion to correct, and what are 
the resultants of liberty and 
tree will, and must be left to the medica- 
the 


unequal; what inequalities 


it must be 
necessary 


tion of and of 


processes of nature 
time. 


And it 


Americans, 


that 
com- 


is especially worth while 


we who live in a big 


munity, separated by great distances 


and 
economical destinies are linked with ours, 


from our brethren whose political 
should understand how very like in their 
essential qualities men are; how very like 
in their their 
their 


their 
individual differ- 
are the men in 
Texas to the men in New York, and the 
men in Massachusetts to the men in Cali- 
fornia. Human nature has only one pat- 
tern, though there 
of it. American 

only all of the 


wants, aspirations, 


reasonings, and 


ences and disparities 


variations 
not 
same pattern, but there 


are many 


human nature is 
seem to be only two considerable varia- 
tions of it which must be considered per- 
manent. “White and black not to 
blend in this country, but apparently all 
In blood 


the blending does not come so very fast, 


are 
the other human strains may. 


except among the people that were orig- 
inally of Teutonic or Anglo-Saxon deri- 
vation. But the blending of spirit, of 
understanding, of expectation, is wonder- 
fully rapid. Soil, food, and climate make 
their inevitable record on the bodies that 
they sustain; language, schools, customs, 
and laws shape minds; and there is some- 
thing in the air that touches and edu- 
cates the spirit, teaching it with every in- 
halation new thoughts and new expecta- 
tions about human life and the relations 
of men. 

What else is worth while? Money? 
Yes: undoubtedly money, or what 
have in mind when we say money. “ Give 
me neither poverty nor riches,” says the 
sage. Letting riches alone, it takes 
money to avoid and abolish poverty; in- 
deed, in these days of high prices it takes 
rather an embarrassing amount of it. 


we 
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Wealth, in one phase of it, is like ac- 
life. It is the aceumulated 
fruits of labor, and that is the next thing 
to life, 
richer and fuller life, but only the pos- 
The 


on whether the possibilities can be real 


cumulated 
In wealth are the possibilities of 


sibilities. fulness of life depends 
ized, and that, of course, depends upon 
the factor. At the start 
struggle is for subsistence. 
struggle is apt to be good for man. Out 
of the and zones, 
where the struggle has been hardest, the 
best races of But, as 
the begins to succeed, man, if 
he is good for much, and capable of high 
civilization, out for something 
than subsistence. Civilization is 
the development of wants, and the satis- 
faction of 
deal on wealth. 


man’s 


The 


human 
bare 


temperate northern 


men have come. 


st ruge! 


reaches 
more 
most wants depends a good 
There are wants whereof 
the satisfaction is mere indulgence, and 
there are others whose satisfaction means 
kind of Wealth facili- 


tates education, the increase and spread 


every progress. 
of knowledge, the development of coun- 
tries, the organization of the maintenance 
that labor 
and time 
energy will be left for other things. The 
wealth of a nation makes for national 
progress of all sorts up to the point where 


f human 
afford 


0 will 


and 


life, so less 


subsistence, more 


too many people get lazy and want to live 
without work, and lose energy and power 
because they are not compelled to exert 
themselves. The wealth of an individual 
increased realize his 
thoughts, occupation, 
time and for extended undertak- 
ings, travel, leisure, health sometimes, be- 
eause he can rest and buy wise advice 
and skilful Incidentally it gives 
him the opportunity to grow comfortably 
and slowly worthless, but that is an 
portunity that he can usually avoid if 
he will. 

Money is worth while, and we all want 
a due portion of it, so long as it means 
inereased fulness of life. To live in a 
country is an advantage because 
fuller there, and oppor- 
tunities are greater and more accessible. 


gives power to 


choice of 


gives 


means 


eare. 


op- 


rich 
life is usually 


But money is only valuable as a means 
of prosecuting to better advantage this 
experiment of human life. If by getting 
money you get more and better life, you 
are ahead on the transaction, but if you 
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devote your life to getting mone 
get it and nothing else, you have n 
bad bargain. Your life was your 
capital, and you have swapped it 
perishable thing, which you can’t 
with you when you lay your life dow) 
let us not stake our whole lives on n 
money. 
if we 


Let us make some by all 
can—earn it, save it, add 
world’s capital and our own; but 
it where it belongs—the incident of 
not the end of living or even of wi 

A very moderate income, differi 
cording to circumstances, time, 
place, sutices to bring within th 
of any wise man the most importa 
portunities that life offers. Edu 
nowadays and in this country is 
come by. The poverty that grind 
blights and dwarfs seems fairly « 
avoid. Who is diligent and tem 
and is blessed with health and fair 1 
capacity ought to get money enoug 
his needs and his development i 
country. Because money is the e 
ient measure of so many-sorts of 
we are apt to think of it as the 
But that 


There are great men who 


end of human endeavor. 
fallacy. 


get much money, and pretty smal! 


who get a great deal. It depends a 
deal on what they try for and what 
are willing to pay for it. 


Edueation is worth while whethe: 
think of it as the acquirement of 
edge or as training. It should ii 
both, and usually it does. There ar 
of different methods and _ process 
education, tapering down from t!] 
and 
tions to that “ experience ” 


leges their supplementary i 
which | 
lin said is such “a dear school, b 
will learn in no other, and searce in t 
In one school or another, ineludi: 
great school of human experience, 
one of us is a pupil all his days 
indeed to learn and be trained se 
be the purpose of our whole exper 
with life. I can’t think of 
adequate reason for our being her 
The whole of the world’s progress 
to result from the accumulation of | 
edge and the handing of it dow 
generation to generation. Men 
slowly. It is hazardous to claim th 
are abler or better now than m« 


an 





THINGS THAT AR 


ny thousand years ago as history 
s back to. But they undoubtedly 
more now than they did then. 
is more to know. More of truth 
n discovered and revealed. Access 
s; immeasurably freer and its dif- 
is wonderfully accomplished. The 
men of remote antiquity seem as 
as our greatest—possibly greater— 
credit the average man of our day 
eing much more competent and 
g vastly more than the average 
f two—three—five—seven thousand 
go. The great hope of the world 
the accumulation and diffusion of 
ledge—ineluding that better under- 
ing of human relations which came 
rth with Christianity—and its trans- 
on into wisdom and power. 
at is education for? To teach us 


to live: to develop our powers; to 


is to think; to teach us to find our 
in the world, to find out what to do 
how to do it. Any process that ac- 
plishes these things is education. We 
of a man who has been through a 
ve as an “educated man.” There 
be no quarrel with that use of the 
se, for it conveys an idea; but of 
se there are other processes of edu- 
besides those provided by the col- 
and schools. One such process is 
period of military service required of 
t men in Germany and France and 
r Continental countries of Europe. 
hould hate to have such a require- 
here, but it does give a valuable 
ing in certain things—in neatness, 
:ponsibility, in respect for law and 
rity, all things valuable to have. 
no doubt it rouses and stimulates 
y sluggish minds and bodies, and is 
seful training for very many who 
ergo it, though for many more who 
require it it may be wasteful of 


llege education has made an enor- 
growth in extent and popularity in 
last thirty years. The American 

undoubtedly like it and mean to 
on with it. Now and then some- 
denounces it, and all the time it is 
r criticism for not accomplishing 
it should, and much of that is use- 
riticism. Men who have started 
g and poor ip industrial or business 
ind by dint of diligence and natural 
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abilities have come out rich sometimes 
take a restricted and narrowly industrial 
view of life, and say that the colleges 
are of no use and spoil men for practical 
work. One such person was quoted the 
other day as declaring in this strain that 
higher education costs the country at least 
a hundred million dollars a year, and that 
“this enormous sum is literally thrown 
away, much to the injury of the country 
and its people.” It is quite enough to 
say that the people don’t agree with that 
opinion. They know better, and it should 
be added that out of the ranks of the boys 
who started in poor and early in industrial 
or business pursuits, and came out rich, 
have come very many of the most tire- 
less and munificent givers to colleges 
and builders-up of universities. These 
men, having seen one side of life, have 
learned to value the other sides of it. 
That is one reason for their gifts. The 
other is, that having a great superfluity 
of means and being anxious to bestow 
some of it where it will do good, the 
surest benefit they see that can be extend- 
ed by gifts of money is education. 

A college education is not conducive 
to the acquirement of a large fortune, 
though it betters one’s chance to make a 
decent living. But that ought to be rated 
as one of its good points, because huge 
fortunes are giving thoughtful people a 
good deal of anxiety in these days. We 
are not afraid there will be too few of 
them, but rather too many, and anything 
that tends to restrict their number, and 
spread the wealth of the country out a 
little thinner, is so much gain. 

The aim of colleges is not to teach men 
to get rich, but rather to train them to be 
useful. They do that. They train in 
these days a remarkable proportion of 
extremely useful men, especially in pub- 
lie life, where sound thinking, truth- 
seeking, law-upholding men must work 
and fight and win, if our great experi- 
ment in representative government is to 
sueceed. 


Is aleohol worth while? It is a question 
very much before the country in these 
times. There is no doubt that aleohol in its 
various potable forms costs very dear. 
The drink bill is big. The damage bill, 
which we look upon as a consequence, 
is enormous. There is a strong and 
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wide-spread disposition to cut down both, does is increasingly deep and persi: 
and that unquestionably is sound. and effort to abate those mischi 
There is no use of talking about rum ceaseless. All that is encouraging. 
and such things as though man had in Aleohol is not the root of all evi 
him little, simple, coffee-mill works. He _ root is still the love of money, as | 
is no vegetable, nor even a simple animal, fore. They tell us aleohol is a p 


but a complicated and obstre perous ma- Doubtless money is a poison als 
chine, and one of his valuable qualities often works as though it were. F; 
is his capacity to be stimulated. The produces a po:son in the body—s 
greatest stimulant that has been vouch- learned doctors say; but we cann 
safed to him is woman, but he can also along without some of the poisons 
be stimulated by love, by hope, by reli- without some money and some fati; 
git n, by knowledge, by avarice, by food, Whether the civilized world would | 
aleohol, tea, coffee, tobacco, and drugs. ter off without any alcohol I do not 
And so can woman. The more man can Philosophically speaking, it may 
rely on her and on the spiritual and more use as an antidote to other p 
mental stimulants, the less need he will than we appreciate. Cocaine is \ 
have of the more deleterious material Opium is worse. Patent medici 
ones. He must have food—some food. not much better. We can be sure, tli 
Tobacco has not been effectively indicted that our world is consuming a great 
vet, though it may be any moment—tea more aleohol than is good for it, 
and coffee are admitted to be good, so would be better off with less. 
the main question is about alcohol and 
drugs. Are votes for women worth vy 
Does man need aleohol at all? Man It is not exactly man’s business t 
needs but little here below, and his need cide, though he and his vote constit 
of aleohol gets less and less of respect- the machinery by which the decision 
able endorsement every year. Less and be made if it ever has to be made at 
less do people drink alcoholic beverages, Man’s business, as it concerns wo! 
or are such beverages recommended to is to provide, in so far as lies 
people, under the impression that they that she shall not regret being bor 
are good for them. Speaking by and this world a woman and not a man. 
large, aleohol seems not to be wholesome concern is to see that she has, in s 
though it may be considered to be of as he can manage it, as full and sat 
value as a drug—but some forms of it ing a life as he has himself, a lif 
are pleasant to take and have a pleasant like his, but not less richly endowed 1 
immediate effect, and can be made by his with the opportunity for full de 
careful persons to add somewhat to the ment. That responsibility man in 
joy of living without exacting any very nary circumstances takes with a 
serious penalty. deal of philosophy, being much dis) 
Legislation should leave to men who _ to get all he can, and let woman help | 
are still compos mentis reasonable dis- self to such a share of it as she is incl 
eretion and freedom of choice as to to convert to her use. This method s 
whether, and when, and what they shall to work pretty well. I think the g 
drink, but should very carefully regulate majority of American women ar 
their liberty to enrich themselves by the as nearly satisfied with it as they 
manufacture and sale of intoxicants, and to be with things in this world. B 
by inducing other folks to drink them. very considerable fraction of the: 
The encouraging signs of our time England and a very active if not cor 
anent drink are the increase of abstemi- erable fraction of them here insist 
ousness and even of abstinence among the adays that their life is not es full 
intelligent, the fair success of local- their opportunities as ample as 
option laws, and the refusal of employers should be, and that they won’t b 
to tolerate drinking among workers in woman gets the right to vote. 
employments of high responsibility. Al- This disposition, when it has gon 
cohol seems constantly to be better under- long enough and been expounded 
stood. Impatience with the mischief it sufficient vigor on enough platforms 
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ich newspapers, tends after a while will rule it, and the real sharers of its 
e man a bit uneasy, and brings destinies, men and women, will shape 
to the condition of continually them. 
stock of himself and his belong- I confess to being more in sympathy 
, see what he has got that woman with the women who prefer not to vote 
and whether he has got enough than with those who want to. Perhaps 
there is enough in life—to I flatter man, but it seems to me he is 
her. rational rather more days in the year 
every wise man knows that one than woman is, and so a little more reli- 
things most worth while is to able as a voter. But that is of no great 
and the active, willing, and intelli- consequence. I observe that every mod- 
-operation of women in the man- ern father wants to bring it about that 
nt of human affairs. He must have his daughter shall be in the most possible 
[here is no price, consistent with degree the arbiter of her own fate. He 
progress and the persistence of wants her to be a free woman, and to 
ity, that is too great for him to have, somehow, everything that is good 
it. If woman ought to have an for her, and, if necessary, to be able to 
diate, instead of an indirect, share get it for herself. If she marries, he 
tical power, of course it is only a wants her marriage to be an equal part- 
r of time when American women nership. The whole theory of the rela- 
ave it. In the long run, nothing tion of men and women is nowadays un- 
hey want is going to be denied der scrutiny and is sharply assailed by 
that is in the gift of American men. critics. If that troubles us, our best 
ere is no very wide-spread persua- solace is likely to be found in the reflec- 
f the infallibility of man, but there tion that, after all, it does not matter so 
doubt at all of the mutual inter- very much about theories on that sub- 
dence of men and women. They do ject, because Nature is deeply concerned 
irld’s work between them, dividing in it, and is not very polite to theories. 
rding to their especial gifts and If they go the way she is travelling, they 
ities. Between them the voting is sueceed; if they cross her path, they get 
‘to be done, for the benefit of both, run over. The man and woman question, 
to my mind it doesn’t matter very and all of its theories and modifications 
whether the men do it all or the are in the keeping of Nature as hereto- 
n do a part of it. Either way the fore, and there they will remain whether 
rulers of the world, men and women, woman votes or not. 
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The Sad Case of Quag 


BY 


its existence the 

Club chose for 
of reading, Mesopo- 
tamia, its history and antiquities. Some of 
students thought that in 
period they ought to cover 
the 


N the third year of 
Lake City Women’s 
its winter course 

the more ardent 
i months 


Persia as well, but in 

sts of thoroughness it was decided 
imit the ladies to the valleys of the 
and Euphrates, thirty or 


centuries of resounding history they 


"la ale 


Tigris whose 
forty 

ild thus master with comparative ease. 

In the fiftieth year of his life Mr. 
Samuel Quag was still where he had been 
‘or a quarter of a century, in the Oriental 
Section of the British Museum; 
narrowly and definitely he Curator 
of Chaldean Antiquities, and one of the 
thres authorities 


more 
was 
leading Europe an 
upon a subject which no longer striking- 
ly excites popular interest if indeed 
it ever did. 

That these third and fiftieth years re- 
spectively should happen to be con- 
temporaneous will seem to no one a reason 
why the Lake City Women’s Club and 
Mr. Quag should be more closely linked by 
fate. Chaldea is 
he r 
have lost their force even over latte r-day 
sy Yet 


unkindly, 


dim in the mist of ages; 
ancient magic arts must by now 
votaries of her mysterious wisdom. 
though not all 
spell, playing to and fro across the At- 
that 
messages flash, was surely at work. 
inevitable spark from the flint and steel 
that the Old and New World are was ap- 
pointed to be struck out and to light up 
for at least a little while the murk of that 
quiet room at the back of the gaunt gray 


some ironie, 


lantie, in thin blue where wireless 


Some 


Bloomsbury building where Quag pored 
Magic it must have 
been, for Chaldea is not as remote from 
Russell Street as is Lake City, 
Wisconsin, a pretty and prosperous little 
town, lving between the blue of the small 
Lake Peterson and Lake Edna, nor are 
the darkest of her immemorial mysteries 


over musty volumes. 


Crreat 


HARRISON 


RHODES 

av obscure to Samuel Quag as would 
been, up to the time 
to be 


activity of 


of the episode 
inte lhe 
females. | 
ludi 


1 


and path tic in the spectacle of the 


related, the ceaseless 
American 
here there is something at once 
City Club at close quarters with M 
potamia. There will perhaps b 
thing also to move 
in the story of the 
Antiquities 


Woman. 


to laughter and 
Curator of Ch: 
grappling with Amer 


There had never been 
the monotony of that 
Quag’s service at the 


much 
quarter-centur 
Museum. 
was an oceasional congress, on the ( 
nent, of learned men, which it was 
able that he should attend. He | 
this way visited Berlin, Paris. 
Utrecht in Holland. Oftenest, wher 
opportunities themselves 
mother, who was a confirmed invalid. 
his only close friend, had not beer 
for him to 


pre sented 


leave her. Hi 
unquestioningly remained by her 
Indeed, though he realiz 
himself, he had just as unquestionir 
stayed there for the most of hi 
Their income left almost no margin 
the bills for the neat little hous 
Pembroke Crescent were paid, a1 
necessary expenses of respectabl 
ing incurred. The combination of 
cumstances had perhaps a little ]i 
his life. 

Each morning he went to the M 
—after they built the Tube this wa 
easier matter—each 
home. At his desk there was always 
enough to be done, work for the Libt 
itself or for some monograph he 1 
happen to be writing. The mind 
tably focussed itself upon the local afi 
of the Museum—and upon Chaldea 
the years went on the other men 
him seemed to Mr. Quag to grow 
snuffier, and more narrowly absorbed 


enough 


scarcely 


evening he 





THE SAD 
They appeared to 

that 
were equal to if 
(This 
was exactly their feeling about 
it.) With 
correspondents 
human 
res seemed to offer much sympathy 


n subjects. 


think somehow their own 
learning 
Mr. Quag’s own. 

had he | it known 
eption of a few 


few 


mostly 


Germans, 


He was 
as it 


im in his chosen subject. 
back more and 


haldea he rse lf. 


more, were, 


liarity had done something to ob- 


almost romantic interest of his 
vs, as had also the great accumula- 
which lay in he aps, 
the refuse of 
hid the 
Yet, in spite 
still 


his learning, 


faney, like 


ions which almost very 
they had uneovered. 
was in 
which glowed for him 
eoal still live beneath 
hes gathered since years ago he put 
thin his breast. He felt the majesty 
distant Asiatic valley down 
have rolled sinee before the begin- 


He 


the baffling mys- 


imagination there 
Quag, 


nes like a 


great 


of time those mighty rivers. 
ld fascinated by 
that ancient 
an priests from their towers tried 
of the world in the stars, 
he from the gray fastnesses of the 
m atte mpted to decipher old Chal- 
But 
, and he had come to think it nat- 
nd obvious lonely as 


civilization, and as 


d the secret 


rom her few surviving traces. 


enough, as ; 
f those old watchers of the night. 
mother, so far as she was interest- 
his work at all, which was not much, 
ld have preferred him to be an Egypt- 
t:; she might then, thought, 
given him more help, more sympathy 
From this it is not to be 
ed that she was in any sense a learned 
n, or indeed knew anything what- 
about this rival of Chaldea’s with 
h she was coquetting. Her reasons 
er preference were, in fact, fantas- 
and trifling, yet pro- 
lly characteristic of her and of 
harm. 


she 


career, 


feminine 


irs before, just about the time when 
family budget began to show a little 
in for artistic purchases, Mrs. Quag 
somewhere a collection of Egyptian 
jewelry. Dainty, attractive 
ents of a great solemn past they 


gay, 


CASE OF 


QUAG. 


were, no one could deny. They turned 


this special admirer completely to Egypt. 
For many years her son spent much of 
his time and much of his money in pleas- 
this Her collection, 


Christy’s a year or 


ing taste. sold at 


two ago, astonished 
a handful of connoisseurs by its richness 
and the real delicacy of taste with which 
it had been chosen. Its effect would have 
could the 


the little chintz drawing-room 


been greater they have seen 


jewels in 
in Pembroke Creseent, with their owner 
displaying 


their three 


inlaid 


them in pretty 


maple cabinets with and 


gold. 


It was 


green 
all so like Mrs. Quag, who had 
as a girl of twenty, and as 
bent and invalid 
of seventy still kept something of earlier 


bes n love ly 


a some what shrivelled 


manners and graces, wore bows of pink 
ribbon with a certain air, and disposed 
her lace flounces to their best advantage 


on the sofa where she was forced to lie— 
in not inconsiderable pain—so much of 
the time. 
and even her son, one might 
mixed poor little faded 
with her mother’s smiles. She would have 
But 
indeed there was little enough possibility 
f such a person. 


She was every inch of woman, 
with 
some 


say, 
coquetry 
been jealous of a daughter-in-law. 
The son was growing 
older faster far than the mother, and his 
leisure was so completely absorbed, so 
taken by her as if it were her due, that 
Samuel Quag would never have had tirne 
to win a wife, had it ever occurred to him 
that he wanted one, or could have one. 
Almost literally he never did think of 
such a thing. He only came home every 
evening, kissed his mother, and learned 
that she was tired. Sometimes she had 
had visitors at tea-time, sometimes not. 
In either case she was not strong enough 
for much talk with him. Privately in 
her heart of hearts she thought her son 
a little dull—as indeed it must be frank- 
ly admitted he was. But she was always 
glad when he was to stay in that evening. 
He generally “stayed in” of an evening. 
He faintly realized that he was a little 
dull, and half understood that he was a 
little sad, and next morning, when he 
was off to the Museum and Chaldea, he 
dimly comprehended that both were lands 
a little lonely, but perhaps for that the 
better suited to such solitary old things 


as he. 
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All this still seems very far from Wis- 
consin and the Lake City Women’s Club. 
But the reader has not, perhaps, counted 
on Mrs. Oliver Dawson, rising, refreshed 
from breakfast in a respectable boarding 
establishment in Upper Bedford Place, 
and prepared to go forth, of a lovely 
June morning, and deal competently 
with London. 

It seems almost preposterous that one 
should have to explain Mrs. Dawson. 
Sut Lake City is not the world—though 
this is possibly the world’s misfortune. 
There is no one else like Mrs. Dawson 
in Lake City. This is perhaps Lake 
City’s misfortune, and yet possibly in 
one small community there would not be 
place for two women so cheerful, so kind, 
so breezy, and so masterful. Every one 
was sympathetic with her sorrow when 
Oliver Dawson died, yet, to venture upon 
figurative language, one felt that the 
whole world must first perish before such 
a woman could be adequately widowed, 
if widowed were to mean shattered, weak, 
dependent, or unprotected. She had lived 
happily with her husband for twenty 
years, there could be no question as to 
the genuineness of the tears she un- 
abashedly shed. Yet her optimism and 
her vitality irresistibly drove her forward. 
After the first tumult of grief had sub- 
sided she began to “take notice,” as the 
phrase goes, almost at once. But the 
“notice” was not especially of men who 
might aspire to sueceed Oliver, but of 
Lake City and of the world at large. 
This was the third summer of her wid- 
owed state; she had put off the black of 
mourning, and was, for the first time in 
her life, abroad. 

Two arduous weeks of sightseeing had 
disposed of most of London. Mrs. Daw- 
son promised herself a day of leisure. 
She consequently rose exceptionally early, 
for what she was pleased to term her 
rest generally required quite as much 
activity as did most people’s work. There 
was first of all a water-proof coat to be 
purchased at the Army and Navy Stores. 
Then an umbrella in the Burlington 
Areade. A Liberty searf or two, for pres- 
ents, in Regent Street. Then a loose 
knit jacketty kind of thing of fine 
Shetland wool, to be worn in extra- 
cold weather inside the bodice (the 
author has been told the exact name 
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for this garment, but declines to 
it), this to be found especially, c!| 
ly, satisfactorily, at—here the ad 
book became necessary. 

A Miss Fox of Springfield, Massa 
setts, encountered in a railway car 
between Chester and Leamington, 
Mrs. Dawson remembered, given lx 
address for these things. The book 
promptly produced, and the goal 
covered to be Peter Robinson’s in (x 
ford Street. 

Knitted jackets have little enoug 
do with this or any other story, 
trifling coincidences may cause even gr 
er events than any here to be rel: 
On the page facing that on which 
inscribed Miss Fox’s information M 
Dawson saw something which she 
utterly and unaccountably forgotten 
was a list, given her by Mrs. George 1 
son, of books which they had failed 
get the winter before in connection 
the Club’s course of study. Mrs. Davy 
had said in her speech at the meeting 
at which, preparatory to this trip ab: 
she resigned the Club presidency, that - 
thought they should start a library, w! 
would enable members to continue, 
vately and at their leisure, reading 
any subject which had especially inter- 
ested them in the winter’s work. he 
remembered now that when Abbie Tills 
gave her this list the idea had come | 
these books on Mesopotamia would 
a suitable offering by an ex-president to- 
ward the founding of such a library. © 
the way from the Stores to Peter R: 
son’s, Mrs. Dawson stopped at a b 
seller’s, where her interview with 


polite frock-coated salesman gave her | 


for thought. She bought the jackett 
thing later with a slightly hurried 
abstracted air, and then drove straight t 
the British Museum. The man at 
bookshop had told her that he could : 
at once tell her where he could pro 
two or three of the books on her 
Now Delia Dawson was not a woma 
customed to be either balked or del 
in any enterprise she undertook. Sh« 
asked the young man, rather sarcasti: 

if he could tell her who in London w 
know about Mesopotamia books, since ! 
didn’t. He, thinking himself equal! 
sarcastic and more subtle, had sent 
to the Museum. 
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He he that there 
were several books which he had been un- 
able to at the time. These, how- 
ever, he was on the track of. Mrs. Daw- 
when she left London, had been good 
enough to appoint him, in an informal 


way. the representative of their Club in 
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regre tted. wrote. 


SO 


sec 
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son, 
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England 
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This elegance of phraseology gave much 
pleasure when the letter was read before 
the Club. Abbie Tillson, who was 
siderable of a reader,” had found several 


* con- 
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Club’s to 
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and th 
appreciated, though of course not 
than was their due. 

This September 
opened the season in a 
the 
to begin the 
The vy turned 
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get through 
tory down to 
the New- Year. 


hard nor 


authority, 
the Club 
be ing suitably 


library, Quag as an 
general feeling was that 
female 


sex were 


more 


fe It, 
interesting 


meeting, it was 
most 


way, and ladies were keenly eager 


approaching winter’s work. 
it 
was 


refreshed as from 
Rome. It 
vith Rome (bringing its his- 
Garibaldi’s 
since it is neither a very 
subject. After that 
for the latter half-year it was planned to 
do the Women of the French Salons, al- 
ways a favorite study with women’s clubs, 
and light and 

subject. Chaldea was in some danger of 
had it not for 


were 
ti planned te 


entrance) by 


exacting 


generally a spring-like 


heing forgotten, been 
Mrs. 
For three 


re membe red 


Dawson. 
or four months Mrs. 
Mr. Quag 
thought of him frequently, in fact. 
told every separate member of the Lake 
City Club how she had been twice to see 
him at the Museum on business, how he 
had once walked home with her, and taken 
tea with her in Upper Bedford Place, and 


Dawson 
well —_ 
She 


quite 
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how, crowning episode! he had suggested going on studying about that horri 
that if she ever came to the Museum to- Chaldea all our lives?” 

ward one o’clock he would like to give Now, as a matter of fact, poor 
her lunch in the excellent Thackeray Quag in London might well have th 
Temperance Hotel near by. She had not this. Mrs. Dawson had told him n 
been able to accept this last invitation, of the course on the Renaissance 
tendered unfortunately just as she was’ had preceded Chaldea, nor of the eo 
leaving town, but she considered it, and hensive surveys of Rome and eight 
was willing that the ladies of Lake City century France which were so swift 
should also consider it as a gallant at- follow it. He who had devoted hi 
tention. She did not exactly resent being to the subject could hardly hav 
twitted about Mr. Quag. But then she expected to understand how after 
also showed little objection to being joked winter the club-women of Lake 
about Mr. Thompson, the Minneapolis Wisconsin, could toss great Mesopot 
gentleman of the Paris pension; Mr. aside like a sucked orange. Faint 
Perey Hazzard, the young newspaper man of conscience seemed mysteriou 
whom she met at Stratford-on-Avon; or tell Mrs. Dawson something of h 
Doctor Sickleson of the good ship Mis- felt. She turned sharply on Miss S 
kawinka, aboard which she had traversed Marshall. 

the Atlantic in both directions. Later “T guess it would do us no harm 
she scarcely denied insinuations as to cn studying about Chaldea a little lo 
various local Lake City males. Mr. Quag none of us knows any too much abo 
gradually faded from her mind. And, and as for its being horrid, I don’t 
to tell the truth, reading upon Mesopo- as Nero and Heliogabalus are sucl 
tamian subjects was not frequent enough subjects for an unmarried woman, 
among the club-women—now “simply of your age, Sarah! As to those bi 
fascinated ” by Rome—to keep him promi- she went on, “you needn’t troubl: 
nently before them. Club to pay for them. I shall be g! 

It was in February that Miss Marshall, do that myself.” 
the treasurer, had what may fairly be And then, in the heat of her pric 
called a rude awakening. She arrived at anger, was struck out a flash of that 
Mrs. Dawson’s house one morning on her’ blooded generous humanity which 
way down-town, her lips closed ominous- her beloved in Lake City and sent 
ly, and a letter with a foreign stamp that day into the dingy room at 
tightly gripped in her hand. Museum as if blown on some ins] 

“T thought I'd come to you, Delia,” vitalizing wind from the great w 
she began, “ before I went before the Club hemisphere. 
with this matter.” “ And, Sarah, you needn’t tell the ‘ 

“What matter, please?” asked Mrs. that I’m paying. Say Mr. Quag 
Dawson, a little sharply. the books as a present.” 

“T don’t think I quite understood Sarah had been angry. Now in 
what directions you left with your of herself she suddenly kissed Delia 
friend Mr. Quag in London, or exactly “T’m sorry I said what I did,” 
by what authority.” murmured. 

‘IT don’t know what you're talking “Tm sorry I said what I did,” 
about, Sarah. But I know that Mr. swered Mrs. Dawson. “So we'll just 
Quag has done our Club a great honor in the whole thing be our secret.” 
being interested in it at all.” Mrs. Bellville, the secretary. wrot: 

“ Well, our Club is paying for it,” re- litely, even warmly, to Mr. Quag. 
torted Miss Marshall. “He has written more to our purpose will be an ext 
saying he has shipped more books.” or two from Mrs. Dawson’s letter o! 

“ That’s very nice of him.” same date. 

“ And he enclosed the bookseller’s bill. “T want you to understand ho 
For a hundred and fifty dollars!” ladies of Lake City, Wisconsin, ar 

Even Mrs. Dawson gasped. As she ored” (she spelled it, of course, wit 
did so her friend continued: the “u”) “by knowing such a scl 

“What does he think? That we are as yourself. We are not scholar 
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she insisted. gently. little gray bent man before her anyt 
happy giving you this re that had not been there eighteen m 
‘ourse it was unnecessary before? If she did, she gave no out 
of the scene over the sign, except that she put her h 
1 shments), “and they moment on his arm. 
suldn’t be half so happy giving it for “Tm proud, Mr. Quag, that 
just Delia Dawson,’ iny friend. I’m proud that vou 
‘It is ju or you they are giving it, wanted to visit me in my country.” 
r ‘I shouldn’t be heré She rose, and he with her. 
“It was so little to do,” hi 
f you hadn’t met me “ So little to do.” 
suldn’t ever have heard of Lake Just one-half a second more ther 
Citv.” Mrs. Dawson was brisk, cheerful. one-half second of golden light over 
he little man seemed nervous, fright- world. Then Mr. Quag heard 
ened With her it was always pleasant making its way through these radiant 
sure peopk fusing clouds which had surrounded 
ereat deal to me to feel It was a gentleman named James 
here there were people roy who had just come in and been i 
ame things | was work- duced to the distinguished foreigner 


li 


ig “Tm mighty glad to meet you 
Mrs. Dawson carelessly contrived to let Mrs. Dawson has told me a lot 
her lace arf fall over the HIandbook to you.” 

Victorian Poetry which lay on the table. Mr. Quag murmured thanks. The 


“Oh yes,” she assented, a little nervous- truder was well set up, full-bl 


. “the ladies certainly are devoted—yes, cheerful, competent, prosperous, an 

devoted to Chaldea.” no means cultivated—all this one sa 
“Tt’s wonderful!” exclaimed Mr. Quag. a glance. He was the male Middle W 
‘Yes, wonderful,” echoed his friend, a as triumphantly alive as was his fer 
tle doubtfully. counterpart, Mrs. Dawson.  Sudd 
‘It has he Iped my work.” Mr. Quag felt nervous, uncertain, 
That’s something we can be proud of,” distrustful, out of place. 

exclaimed Mrs. Dawson, heartily. “1 “T hope you will be in Londo 

vant you to know how much we appr June,” continued Mr. Fitzroy. “ Ws 

‘late all you’ve done for us, above all. this voing over then.” 

coming here now. I ean’t tell you how He looked at Mrs. Dawson. 

glad I personally am to see you again.” “T hadn’t told him, Jim—” Sh 
“Are you?” he asked, eagerly. The blushing ever so little. 

conversation, thus recorded, is common- “Yes, it’s to be in June,” shouted 

place, even dull. Yet in this instant Mr. Fitzroy, cheerfully. “ And she’s goit 

Quag’s eyes were lit with a light that had show me ‘dear old Lunnon.’” 

never been there before. Whatever little Somehow Mr. Quag found Mr. | 

remnant of romance and emotion Provi-  roy’s hand. 

dence had assigned to him now seemed “T—T congratulate you upon 

on the point of trembling into life. the greatest possible good fortune i 

Whatever little chance he had for a com- world. Yes yes, you must ceri 

radeship that should go down the hill come to see me at the Museum. | 

with him he had almost serewed his be always there—-always there now.” 

courage to the point of trying to take. And he is always there now. A 
“ Are you glad?” he re peated. elder, a little grayer every year. . 
“ Yes, very.” replied Mrs. Dawson, and tle more pedantic, a little more 

she looked at him a little curiously. Did bound, a little snuffier. You would 
he in that moment feel the brush of guess he had been to Lake City, 
trange wings, did she feel the air heavy consin. And indeed he is really 

with any possibilities, did she see in the and more thrown back upon Chaldea 
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il 
and 
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sighted, 
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1 
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Antarctic. High 
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came 


lands, 
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of 
at 
Island, 


crater 


others 
We 
bor, 
circlet 
the 
a 


cupolas 
to anchor 
Deception 
land 
communicating 
We 
there with cordial manifestations 
whole flotilla of Wi 
the still in 


in 

of 
and 

narrow 
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a invaded 


S¢ with 


passage, were re 


1 
‘ 


whalers. ran 


island, smoking 


manifes 


tion of voleanie activity, and celebr 


littl 
The presence of the 
permitted us to send last 
the 
raised anchor. 

Gerlache Strait 


Christmas around a tree 


with gifts. wl 
a messag 
and 
Christmas Day we 


The of 


our families, on 


passage 


made with no difficulty, and the follow 


Port 
discovered our former cairn 


evening we reached 


we (a 


of stones indicated by a pole, and 
taining some navigators’ documents 
sealed bottle). Some days later we rea 


Wandel Island, where we found souve 


loa 


eve ning 


Lock roy, W! 
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all 
Chareot expedition: 


yemorative ot 


the 
i} 


sions 


led 
ich 
d the lit 


a 


gone, 


EXPLORING THE 


had the 
a big pyramid 
of the 
house, the a 
tilled 


intact 


who taken part in 


the wintering 


there; the movable 


the 


is 


, ig . 
inside half ice, 


the 


with 
and 
A st 


have 


ceiling and walls jo 


in good condition. 


hich 
the 


Was there might been 


day previously, for it was 


that later 
ild be 
repair for the making of 


Here still the 


obs rvation posts, and 


at a 
tle craft co used with 
lergoing 
rit wert 
h it, 
dds : nd ends partly concealed 
the 1OW. [ the 


in colony, swarm- 


pon same rocks 


end of the 
the northeast 
floating ie upon 


Three 


from 


ck awakening. 


threatened 1 


hand-to-hand fight, we 
The 
the 
the 


to 


ourselves. 
than 
of 


necessary 


larger 
he 


was 


she Ite r 


depart. 
visions 
took 
creek 


had 


eam- Lore 


investigating 
‘arther so 
perpetual day, 
exc 
vided « 
and li rood, 
Havin: 

ceived 

among 

temptati n of 


late r, 


’e hurried to 
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supply 


ot pro- 


the cairn, Wwe 


ref the morning, 


\ hich 


tring 


In 
Island, we 
disco 
irney there- 
] ; 
bap 


then had 


f set out 


and mysel 
the purpos 
condition f the 


this 


tor ot 
ice 
had 


the 
had pro- 


the 
At 
and 


rt « 


ith. period we 


so, looking 


ipon 
irslé ‘ a sé if pienic, we 
ves with o camping apparatus 
This w 
Cape | 


point a lol 


as untortul 

and 
ig channe l 
the 
Several hours 
Berthelot Island, 
vard the south one 
ad, 
siderably. 


ate, 


per- 


we could not resist 


entering it. 
from the top of 


saw the sea to mass 


solid ice, while our own Ie toward 
had contract d or 


vard it: 


north, 
got there 


We 


W he nh we 


found the gateway closed. ran 
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toward the shore there was no 


passage 


turned back to the ofting, tried here and 


there and tarther on, like mice in a 


cape, 
The re Was lit ay 
oned., Phe Ih 


and, with 


out: we were 1m- 


tried to hack our 


spac and axe, cut a 


launched the boat in 


and 


full 


speed. It was an ex 
had to n 


ing weak spots in the ice 


ir path 


ake 
on as we reached them. 
Moving icebergs pressed upon us on either 

nd our ‘ape was miraculous. 
had been thi 


we were 


rty hours upon 
sleepy 
food, for 


* cold 


aesperat ly 
ravening tor 
a light 


to he 


omachs 
repast of 
sparing 

A pens 


and 


vyhich remained to us. 

hopping to our feet 
ad spared him: 

Wi 


the tt of 


action. 

irselves out in 

boat, but the cold awakened us an 
hour later, and we took up our task again. 
Suddenly we px received a movement 


Was it 


every 


ig the flo deliverance for 


th 


On the hing closed 
we were compelled 
atch a little mor 
Again to 
Berthelot 
were brusque stopped. 


The boat tilted, 


this 


pon a rocky islet. 


Wi 


when we 


! our 
k! 

Island, 
We had 


and Wwe 


were approaching 


] 
round. 
tor 


position uh 


run ag 


remained seven hours in 


itil the rising tice 
is again, Furth r 
thr i 


motor broke 


attempis To 
through 
the 


proved futile. 
Finally 


CGodfroy, 


dow li, and while 
tried to 
the 


numbed fingers, 
repair it. ulled slowly 
Wi her fast. It 
On the following day it snowed all 


We 


when we 


with 
toward 


we s« 


shi re, made began to 
snow, 
atte mpting to gain 


fancied that we 


the time. 
Cape T 
heard 

\ quarter of an hour afterward we heard 
the siren again. This time there was no 
further doubt. We ealled and ealled, and 
all at far-off ery 
had been heard. Soon 
on board 


Hardly 


pre dicament 


wert 
ixen, 
siren whistl distane 


some away. 


once a replied: we 


afterward we were 
this 
when another, scarcely less 
threatened the safety of the 
unlucky P Pas? 
a submerged rock off Cape Tuxen. 


had we escaped from 


dangerous, 


ship. Our ran 


urquot 


upon 
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It took 
fore we 


effort 
her from 


twenty-four hours of 
eould 


dangerous position, when we 


withdraw 
found 
her keel. | 
pily, however, she took in little water 
13th we 


which is 


she had a large hole in 
were in fro 
Pendk 
Pendleton, 
the 14th, 
farther s 


On January 
a bay undoubtedly 
Cove, already visited by 
On 


bay 


American whaler. 


entered another vast 
ward, encireled with snow-crowned m 


tains. <A 
prot ete d 


chaplet ot 
the 
stranded 


capped isl; 
and 
the 
sentinels. 
tloes 
and 
upon the ice. 
obstacle, but 
the tr 
left the bay, which thi 
Matha, our old the } 
Continuing our southward jouw 
cliff of 


h indred 


entrance, 


enor! 
icebergs, reets, 


Th. 


upon 
up at inte rvals like 
was encumbered with great 
dulated the 


nonchalantly 


upon waves, 


of this not before wi 
the 


rece ived 


broken iss of rudder, 
comrade of 
Cais. 
interminable 
hundred to 
high, 


interior, by 


We ran past an 


trom one one 


thirty feet and dominated, t 


the immense plains of 
from which a few rocky peal 
We had rediscove red Loubet Land, 
the Francais had first located. 

On the 
little bay, which received 
Mme. Chareot, Marguerite. 
flat and 
entire 


day we 
the 
A field 


almost 


following entered 


Tha The 
unbroken, occupied 
Wi 
littl 
Isle, named 
headed 


mee ting a 
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island of 
atter 
thence i 


extent. spent 
off-shore, near a 
de nnv 

We 
Land, 


worming 


hature, 
Bongrain. 
Alexander loose 
throug 
but the 
almost 


pack, and our 
labyrinth of clashing floes; 
visible, 
as though the P 

pleasure in cannonading the ice to bri 
the 
so thick and serried that 
no I rom 
could be on all sid 
field of impenetrable ice, and in the si 
the land reflected the sparkling whit: 
We 
tainly less than ten miles from a 
detail 


way 


and it 


purquot Pas? herself 


was now 


sent 


a route. Tlowever, by midday 
had become 


could 


crow’s-nest 


proces d farthe < 


seen 


of its glaciers to the sun. wert 


mountain chain, whose every 


could clearly discern, but we were ob 
to renounce our hopes of disembar! 
all the pl 


graphs and bearings possible, we retur 


and, after having taken 
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ew attempt } ace to r 
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and \ setting 
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ist, the smallest pebbl those 
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Bongrain 


the ice. 
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energ 


an over 


weather grew bad; a capsized 
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(boat), which 
crushed 
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und = 


near us in 
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im on us 
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the 


watery 


threatened us 
This 

wint r, 
After 


wintering 


and 
journey. 
s hich to 


mined vessel 
vith a 


place in 


was ho 


pass the and 


we returned northward. having 


searched in vain for a 
in Matha Bay, Chareot 
to Petermann Island. 


We arrived 


immediately went 
The Pourquoi Pas? 


little hay. was 


port 


lecided to return 


and 


Febr 


winter 


there on lary 2d, 


into quarters, 
fastened to the bot 
1 with 


tom of the reunited 


earth by a bridge made from the gallant 


sail-vards. In a few days numerous huts 


had 


plac was 


one 
and 


shin 


ip all over the hill; in 
the the clock 


kk scope, the 


sprung 
house for 
meridian t joined to 
in an it he r 
the it 


atmosplhx ric 


by telephonic communication ; 
the then there was 
for observation of the 

and the double 

copper nails, for the study of 
A curious shelter, 
sledax laths, 
(Chinese 
thermometers. 

the 
from our ship. 
for the 
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the 
electricity, eabin, with 
magnetism. 
constructed out of 
the aspect of a 
housed the 
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electrie light 
We 


house, 


having 
maximum 
distributed 
that 


went to 


pagoda, 
everywhere was 
furnished 
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movable and, 
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perched pon the hill, it 
logical 
and the 


distance 


served for 
meteor 


observations The ex 


plosives petrol were put ashore 


ome from the 


vessel, In hy 


eupacity as 


colnmissary | also disem- 


barked a q lantity of provisions in case 
The and 


were cove red 


the ship. fore 


rear portions of the vessel 
in, and the Stoves 
Charcot 
the entrance to the 
flux of ice-flo 


pre pared for use, 
installed a system of barrages at 


bay to prevent an in- 


we turned the fine autumn 


advantage by making numer- 


ns in our and so 
our little 


izhed it in all directions. Some 


vicinity, 
the sea remained open, 
ple 


vent fishing, oth 


rs explored the beaches, 
prepared the led 
the southward 
With 
the gl: = 

March 
with it 


others chart. Charcot 
inaissance of 
neighboring islands. 
everal traversed 


Land. 


brought 


companions | 
of Graham 
but April 
humidity. 
ach day the sun 


and the 


was 
fogs 
sank lower toward 
lengthe ned 
ikth the 


shadows 


On April 


horizon 


th snow 
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May Ist 
the 


hyvgi ne 


Charcot 
maintenance of 


made re gulat ions 


moral and phys 
during wintering. fk 
Saturday I 
ensuing week, measuring out the rat 
with exactitude. 


our 
made out the menus for 
Open-air 
were recommended during the 
of light that each d 


and the skis, those long wooden skates 


exere 
few he 
remained to us 


which one slides so finely over the s1 


were in demand, for we became thx 


fervent votaries. 
The winter was very equable so 
as temperature 


was concerned | 


9.40° Fahrenhe 


low est record 
on July 19th, 


with 


was 

But gales 
unheard-of violence, 
the fog rendered the season unpleas 
Our 
tunately, 


succeect 


blowing 


condition 
We 


passing 


hygienic was, ini 


not ke pt 


constant hunt on 


beasts. 
seal and penguin flesh replaced the 
served foods on our table. At 


last Ss 


tember came, bringing the sun 


spring, and our health improved. 
One problem especially was before 
the 
Graham 


Crossil 


Land. 


interior of this 


and a fascinating one 











in effect, \ 
It was 
to discover 


configuration, and 


try is, 
unknown. 
portant 
to reconcile our 
erary with that 
Nordenskjéld Oo 
Weddell Sea. 

high 


borde r the east 





mountains 
coast display ofter 
horizontal pr 
which gives likelil 
to the  presum; 
that a plateau lies 
hind them: it 


necessary, then, 











EXPLORING A CREVASSE 


thermom - fell to 


8.00 Fahrenheit. 
peng ins ad abandoned their rook- 


sland, becoming more and 


the other 
Charcot to 


ascend this acc] 
which was about ¢ 
feet high, a 
descend gently 

side. It 


conduct this « xp diti 


was the drea 





he had led that of 1904 toward the s 
but unfortunately the 


more rare, } we hastened to capture 


blocked the 
After 


condition of 
health compelled him to renounce i 


the last for larder. Tee 


channel winter had come. to confide it to me. Two of my « 

















vuque, were -- noon, with a half-hour’s rest to 
in order te inti of our eold 
placed at our disposal which consisted 
month’s supply of pro- and preserves. 
tents, and two sledges. A We « li 
n days’ supply of food and a tent glacier. 


eoast in reserve 


ith three sailors. 


il 


isage, corned 


our camp upon the 
two tents were set up side 
, by side: these were little tents of 
containing a three days’ sup silk, in the form of a police hat, 
ocated not far away, to provide upon the ski sticks, and holding thre¢ 
emergency. It was necessary to men 


apiece. Behind the first sledg I 
‘or the possi ility of the sea ic 


installed a bievele wheel provide with a 
measurer, to tell off the distance which 
we traversed. The Nansen kitchens were 


e two sledges, fully loaded, wer unpacked. Evervbody is to-day a 


ng and an arm of the sea cutting 


trom our station. 
"| 
d upon the glacier at an altitude of quainted with this ingenious 


arrange 
t 1.000 feet, which was an ideal ment of 


al iminum Saucepans, packed 
ng-point. On September . at one into another in such a way that the 
o'clock in the morning, we left the heat of the petrol lamp is obliged to 

the weather being fine to cloudy. culate in the 


interstices and give out its 
eot gave us his best wishes, and one maximum hea 


t before being dissipated in 
d read in his voice the regret that he the atmosph« re. A 


large hood protects 
at the parting. the 


» whole from the cold air. The utensils 
rom Petermann Island to the glacier are filled with snow, and, when this has 
crossing of the ice that occupied the been thawed, the 
nnel was made q lickly, although the 
ip snow clung to the skis. At eleven 
«k we came up with the sledges and 


ingredients of the re 
past are placed to cook in the central 
saucepan, while the water in the circular 
saucepan is utilized for the coffee. Th 
once harne ssed ourselves. We pro- provisions were 


in soldered eases con- 
ded until three o’clock in the after- 


taining each a supply of food for one 
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meal for three Breakfast 
isted of 14.1 beef, 1.9 
if butter, 8.5 ounces of biscuit, 1.9 ounces 
of potatoes, 1.3 
bouillon, 1.5 o 


O.6 


persons. con- 


ounces of ounces 
ounces ot extract ot 
inces of thin soup in tablet 
T eoilee, 1.3 ounces of 


0.4 


ounces of 


form, ounce ¢ 

1.2 ounce 
dinner of 14.1 beef, 
of butter, 8.5 ounces of biscuit, 
inces of J 


choeolate, mnees ot 
f salt; 
Lvo 
LD oO 


prinkling of citrie acid, a 


sugar, 


neces 


ilienne soup in tablets, 


few sweet- 


13 ounees of chocolate . O4 ounee 


12 ounces of sugar, 0.6 ounce 


Thee 
At seven 


the meal assailed us, 


th fumes of 
and this hot 
like dish appeared a regal feast. 


o'clock 


savory 


paste- 


This first night was not appreciated, in 


gales as- 


Lee ral, among us Violent 


tents without cessation, and 


sailed our 


the driven with a 
fusillace ; 
In the morning the driving 


the obstr 


snow peppered them 
of sleet 

snow and 
made departure 


wlive weat he r 


impossib! ; wa ot until eleven o’elock 
that we 
We had 
140 pounds of food 
We were to them as far as 
and to r l to the encampment 
which we ha ip. We set off in a 
heasterly direction, all six harnessed 
the sledge and 
surface of the ice was 
id of . the 
tion and, especially, the thickness of the 


ourselves en route. 
the sledges 


and instruments. 


about 


placed Ipon 


pos- 


sible 


nort 
wearing snow-shoes. 
iniform. and 
dev erevasses, but steep eleva- 
advances 
It snowed and 
By turns each one 
off in ad- 
distance of a hundred 
the 


hew now rence red our eX- 


tremely slow and painful. 
the wind 
f us was compelled to set 


was keen. 
yanee, to make a 
after stamping down 
the sledge and 
himself, helping drag it to the track 

he had made. 
1) way was a long 
On the 


irn to har- 


Under such a régime 
one, 

September 20th, 
the 
and 
ap- 


mark- 


following day, 
we awakened at o'clock in 


The 


weather was calm 
misty. At eight the 
the thermometer then 
Fahrenheit. On 


difficulty of 


morning. 
slightly 


pDeare d 


sun 
and 
account of 
the sledges, 
had hitherto experienced, and 
the upward inelination o 
decided sta- 
a supply of food 


ed 24.8 
th dragging 
which we 
by reason of f 


the 


Lion 


ground, I to leave a 


here containing 
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store of 


in effect, a 
to las 


supplies suffi 
for 


rum and two of pet 


six persons eleven d 
with two kegs of 
There remained to us a seventeen 

radiu 
action quite sufficient for our recon: 


We ther, 


sun being even a little warm, and 


supply, which allowed us a 


sance. started in fine wea 


the hour of one came up with the 
abandoned on 


utilized the 


we had 
Wi 


eat a 


which the pre 
halt to dr 
chocolate, al 


the sledges. M 


made an observatio1 


ing day. 
tents, cake ot 
arrange the pack on 
while Senouque 
the horizon through his theodolite. 
number of points visible from this 
Behind us, that 
west, the 
undulations 
off one could percei 
bank ice on the horizon. On 
Diamond Mountain (these n: 
provisional ) like an 
tooth at the extremity of the chai 
had passed. Near us was WI] 
Mountain, an enormous rump 
the high mass 
Hanging Glacier Mountain. Ther 
the dentated silhouette of Wandel Is 
losing itself behind Cape Clo 
self surmounted by a high peak bet 
Delonele. <A long 
co ld sec a 
allowed the supposit 


formed a_ girdle 


was considerable, 


say toward the glacier 
long 


while far 


scended in toward 


sea, 


was planted 
we 


partly concealing 


bays Girard and 
of snow, in which one 
of crevasses, 
these 
which poured a glacier torrent. Bet 
the 
lower elevation, the 


two bays 
distinguish, 
hill of the 
Hill); fi 


masses raisé 


peaks we could 


cais ” (or Frenehman’s 


our rear, two twin 


white cupolas. Upon their right 
which we 
enter interior. On our rig 
under Middle Mountain, 
high and rocky wall, of a clear gr 
ploughed with fine black veins. 
At 
we continued our journey with a s 
About the 
our arrival in a region of 
fog enveloped us and compelled 
When we on the foll 
morning the fog enwrapped us det 


valley through 
the 


us, 


open 


L#¢ 
} 


was 


the conclusion of our observ: 


sledge. 3.50, at moment 


erTrevasses 
awakened 


It had snowed heavily during the 1 
the sleet fell ceaselessly. Ther 
nothing to do but burrow. How 
after noon, Gain, Senouque, and | 




















THE METE 


is, and then, ré 
companions 


ol 
ele ar, 


best 


and even 


our 


stant, shining in 
a of clouds. 


° 
lowe r, 205 


nt s« 
ittl 
freed 1 


Ss trom 


ly be en 


previous 
off happily with 
track which we 
ared on the preceding day. Then 
, wo. Hardly 
mecluded when a thick 
Happily 
o establish our 


ed 
: 


ey became slow, 


vas 
suddenly came down on us. 


had 


and we 


dire ec 
f the 


and 


iad time 


by the aid « 


Ow rend red it ex- 


walked for some 
skis going ahead for a 


ndred ided 


Npass of Those Th n, re- 


by 


paces, gu 
behind. 


ng the skis by snow-shoes, we r 


ned on our tracks. stamping down the 


w, a task discouraging and solitary. 
descended with short steps, silent or 
Then, yoked to 1 
then 


straps 


ning he sledge Ss. Wwe 


scended the slope 
the 


came a new 


scent, harness around the 


breast, the traces hanging, t 


dered the 


t of supply 


snow-shoes, wit 


by 
ful Ol horse Se 
again, 


po 


sledges together 


wert 
us stretched the white and 
cloth, i 


which it 


as 


the path, taking ez 


SCOOP out 
times over. 
We determined 


etiort 


to make 
take up both sl 
LI 
themsely 


Gain, S« 


and 
Besnard and 
voked 


] 
sledge 


same time. 
best 
to the first 
Aveline followed us 
This 


rapid 


] 
pullers, 


immed 


plan was a_ success, 
ty. 
We did 


o'clock 


and in 


at times r rn 


camp mt 1X in 


but 


delighted with 


we happy 


were 


gained from four to _ five 
ascended to altitude 
Outside the ec 
heit ; the 
the 


brightness gave this death-li 


an 
ld was keen, 1 
moon, ¢ neire led by 
whos 


immense glacier, 


the gleaming beauty of 
The 


morning we 


mar 
cold 

found our shoes 
those of us who had taken tl 


night was 


so 


At la 


neces 


in spite of the slope, 


the day’s work, for 


of 


hin- 


he Te¢ 
h the avy 


hi 


| ¢ f« re 


Sst tT two 
and 
wdery table- 
ary to 


wh step five 


a stronger 
edges at the 
rvé, the two 
es with 


rit 
howuqgue, 


and 
lv after. 
of 


was 


iate 
a record 
which 
t pitch our 
the 
good spirits, 
had 
and 
feet. 
9.4° Fahren- 
a halo, lit up 
scintillating 
ke 

ble. 
that the 
frozen, even 


evening, 
we 


mile Ss 


2 950 


landseape 
in 


1e precaution 
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iIng-bags. Up On the 28th we awakened i: 
had walked with our and for a moment I thought that 
seaiskin. We de prison had closed about us again 
them with moceasins of ever, at 5.50 a rosy cloud appeared 
proceeding which we east. The weather was calm, the 
that this was the only mometer measuring 2.2 Fahr 
ised thenceforward. The fog vanished slowly, but we ad 
vas their rapid wear- cautiously. The snow 


med our journey under” skis. Our beards were 








as during the previ- This cold put 
in shone, but the cold time to time we 
Fahrenheit. Behind us avalanches around 
imposing pyramid, of the weather allowed 
the glacier into spur of the Mountains of 
north, along tered a sort of colander, 
and, in the which we hoped 
p by erevasses \las! when the 


Mountains of . mountains around 


al ri , impregnable rampart o1 
apy ared a great We were in a vast amphi 
ich there seemed to le-sac! In a horizontal 
form toward i mace 
| 


tio! 


S vhic 
before us, and formed, at 
with the Mountains 


which we hoped to 


mo 

masses of ice, hich lay ther 
things, broken into powdery 
and long strips and sliees. ° 
the mountain was a rocky 
sible precipice, seeming to 
I had not even t 
ing a sample. 

We returned to the ec: 


] 
} } 


OT 19 
e consol 


or our departure. Our 
peared at the bottom of 
the sledge lay under si 
tf snow. But 
six o'clock re: 
stimulated cireul: 
spired with the ard 
inieation wit stored to freedom. 
eighboring tent, ; naturally easier. 
dragged along, 
a boat over the 
At last, 
perceived the 1 
P. urquoi Pas? We sis 
. time after a boat came oO 
a chance to foot of the glacier Wi 
yuntain With consolate at having hee! st 
it! The snow soon, but proud nevertheless 


marvellous moonber™s in- numerous glaciological, meteor 


valley: Mars and Venus ap- and topographical observations t! 
in the sky. brought back. 





EXPLORING 
the scien 
had be 
mad 
the 


storerooms. 


Inulng 
retitting 
little the ship was 
rudder was repaired, 
into the 


sudd nly 


back 
disap 
the 
toward 


bservatories 
Lid marked the site of 


vember 29th, 


THE 


ANTARCTIE 


itherly land 








prol 














summer 


stopped us in front 


irning toward 
d the littl 
is débris of an old 
visited Admiralty Bay 


We cele- 


island 


King George 

1910, after putting in 

at Deception, where we 

‘al violent hurricanes, 

make a new at- 

Alexander Land, this 

On the 10th the pack 
a : 

the xt day land was 

We flung ourselves 

pack, our keel battling 


time 


ts edge during 


ly into 

the floes, upon them, falling, 
while the 
Sut after 


renounce 


rising 
them, 


reed, 


shattering mast 


ted like a 


Ss we were compe lled to 


several 
our 
we were making no headway. 
Land now sighted in the 
so. bevond doubt, the land that 


ad seen To the 


was 
heast, 
south was a new one. 
We 


le numerous sketches of it, for it is 


mountainous throughout. 


was 


thi 
The 


thousand 


igh 


was 


which, 


sighted. 


storm thro 


14th, 


fog 


? 
on 


aissa 
Pete 
surro 
threatening 
Wi fie d Tow ird 
tact with the ice. 
indentations of the pack, and sto 
each time that the weather permittec 


in order to take soundings and dredgi 


Twice more we passed the seventieth 


f latitude We reached 70 
ut, and ther 
to take us throug 
of Magellar 


west of Paris we head 


24th we 


rree 


the Strait 

In longituck 
, 

ed north: o1 


Antarctic. 


said good bv to 


the 


A long stretch of new coasts and dis- 


land 


make, we hope, a 


As to the 


hooks are 


coveries of will 


good showing upon the chart. 
which our 
that fill our 


subject of 


observations with 
stuffed and the 
storerooms, they will be 


collections 
the 
long study, which will clear up innumer 
able mysteries that occupy the attention 


of science. 
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evening down on the shore, 
the North 
fretted and 


whe re 


the 
Atlantie 


that it 


Where restless swash of 


harried and 


fumed, began—down. ther 
things had their beginning, and 
» many things 

Under the 
the 


stubbornly, se 


rriikyy 

came to an end. 

spur of a quickening breeze, 
shroud of had lifted 

irrying off in great smoking 


aths to seaward, 


fog 


cold gray 


vr where it vanished into 

distance and nothingness. 
The women huddled close, 

Rob 


with 


in chattering 
they 
that 
lightly as 


wandering 


ist, animated figures 


Lroups 
re sol its 
the 


made, str 
flashed 
they alked, 
hack to the 


tishing-fleet, beating 


npg, eves 
1 


from one to other 


vet always went 


heavily laden punts of the 
from the 


W hisper- 


gamely in 
anad-line inds off the 


al 


gro 


hook 
out of the toss and 
sea, bore sluggishly 
folding their 
Then, with the harsh 
the men pulled stiffly 
the their 
their bodies 
if the short 


soon the be well 


th 


tieter stretch of the cove. 


“ats, 
othe r ot up the 
! by iM 
of the 
direction t 


oars. 

fish-stages, 
oilskins gleaming, as 
d fell under the 

and choppy strokes. 

‘ Look, Susie, girl! 
sit as low ’most as lily pads on the 
to-night Many a 
they’ve taken to-day, I'll warrant ye!” 

A fro face of Silas 
Math« moment, drifting as 
quickly out she rattled 


swing 


I declare the bos 


water 


ifs 


ticly quintal 0’ cod 
wn slipped into the 
rs wife for a 
again, as on to 
the woman at her sid 

‘Lor’, how do the 
vittles do chance to get a bit eold! I’ve 
hot bread for the man to-night, with pork 
I tell him it be rank un- 


man to 


Silas grumble if 


an’ cod tongues. 

Christian for any go on so, an’ 
so it be. An’ T tell ve, girl, we’ve all of 
us got a sight to be thankful for, with the 
Lord sendin’ such lashin’s o’ fish to the 
nets and lines, an’ Garland & Poole, down 
at Bonavista, never payin’ better wages 


than they’ve bin a-doin’ this season.” 


Unforgiving 
TRETHEWAY 
But her 


With 


calloused palm, shi Was 


companion gave mn 


hie r young eves screened 
staring 
at the picture made by the crowded 
with their shining fish and swaving 

When she spoke, her words bore the 

of anxiety. 

“Tt does ’pear like there was somet 
wrong to-night, Molly, out yonder. S 
how, I ean’t rightly figure what it 
be, though. Now who’d ve eall that 
there ‘long side o’ Skipp r Jim Par 
Don’t it look awful strong for Rorv N 

*Tis him, sure’s you'r 
An’ Rory 
this 


the ere 


Big Rory ? 
' 


had his own bx 
the 
paint abovi 
the lot, I 
neither—neitl 
the lad 7?” 


girl agair 


woman. 
mornin’ old ‘ 


daub o’ 


she’s in 


with him 
with 
water-line. If 
out; 


young Laeroix. 


en 


make her an’ 
Dv sce 
the 


its 


Straining forward, 
the long line of bo: 
eves. Some of the 
their oars. 

“ Molly, 
he 


this mornin’ at 


swiftly witl 


men were unshiy 


% mM, | 


the 


lad ain’t with 


the 
ve, an’ vent out “long with 
when I cam 
The boards 
Antoine’s 
tin. Then Big R 
‘lowed “twould 


ho. 


They got away quit 


five, 
with Joe’s bit 0’ snack. 
sprung some in young 
an’ he’d bailin’ 
happened by, an’ 
sight the 
him. 


the 


no 
drier for to pile in 
a spell 
rest.” 

Now 


taken 


of the other wome 


Excite d 


most 
alarm. cries sprang 
m every side. 

“ Where’s vounge Lacroix to? WI 
Antoine Lacroix? Any 
He ain’t in the boats.” 

The 


a shadow of foreboding in them all 


one seen 


voices seemed keved to shrill 


they stood, careening for a breathles 
ment; the next, they were seuttling 
ly for the landing-place. 

Bearing down in a panic, they ¢ 
Meg Lubbock’s husband already tru 
across the float, an ill-disguised co1 
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his 
amon? 

pipe 
to admit it 


floundering 
pockets of his oil- 
Meg 
first love 
Others of 
en who had landed stood talking in 


red hands 
the 


and plug. 


3 trace, 
rate ly 
for hi Even 


rome Was his 


ver he stepped ashore. 


tones, knocking off timidly at sight 
Halting sheepishly, Ned 


eck was turning hastily back to the 
when Meg elutched him smartly 


women. 


( slec ve. 
lold up, Ned! What’s happened ? 
| jes’ as leave out with it to once. 


all 


that we 


’s some thir ¢ amiss, 


man wheeled. Tens« and expectant 

vaited, while his eves shot through 

ranks nervously. His instant relief 
vident. 

She ain’t here, 

Lord, 


was 


then ? Ain’t come, 
vet! Celeste La- 


the girl *d be 


the 
c¢ We 

‘long with ye all.” 
Dear God, it is true, 


not 


afeard 


the n ad 


women closed in. 


Somewhere a 
their midst. 
tightened 


He was cruelly slow 


bbing sound arose in 
Lubback’s hand 
shand’s shoulder. 
veech. 

the salt-shed, a 
man, in a blue 
the edges of a handful of splitting- 
es on his thumb, broke off 


} 
on ner 


square, sallow- 


jerse Sf who was test- 


suddenly, 
peinted a warning finger up the long 
that the shore to 
eather-beaten houses above. 
lithe figure of a 
was singing, but it was only the frag- 
ts of a quaint old French-Canadian 
sh chanson that came to them. 
llowing with half-frightened 
little patch of color drawing nearer, 
Ned Lubbock awcke to words. 


zigzagged from 
Down 


girl was spinning. 


eyes 


One o’ you women vou. Meg or no 


she’d 
be so apt to make a mess of it, an’ 
like to be bad enough—stop Celeste 
e she gets this far. Tell her—tell her, 
Parsons, ma’am, the easiest ye know 
ma’am, that 


pper Parsons’s wife ’d do better: 


why, tell her, ma’am, 
that Big Rory’s punt was run under 
he fog this afternoon off the Shoals. 
ng Antoine, her brother, was in her. 
t off her the 
figgers it. The heard 
in’, an’ kept their horn a-goin’, 
was anchored the fish 
CXXI —No 


steamer course, way 
her 
but 


had 


two 


where 
114 
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the time. 
could make clear, the 


struck on good at Afore they 
punt was ploughed 
O Lord! ploughed under.” 

the girl in the red waist 
had reached the bottom of the path, and 


under 


The figure of 


was coming across the shingle. 
“ After the 
‘lowed he sing out twice. 
Ile to the lad, but 
the fog therin’ thick, an’ he cam 
hisself, 

there. 
, an’ stumbled 
the 
for the 


Rory came to 
heard Antoine 


tried desperate 


Ss irface . h 


to get 
was sm 
mighty near givin’ up the ghost 
did Rory, only for Dick 
Dick he heard him shoutin’ 
on him by a 


ll “lew 


mortal sad fé 


Davis 


miracle like in mist. 


tis maderful sad girl, 
yr sure.” 
Long before he had made an end, two 
of the women had darted from the 
The door of the salt-shed creaked 
noisily on its hinges, and Skipper Jim 
locking it behind him. 
notion, afore ye take to 
eatch, “tis best to knock 
Ye'll be all the better of 
it now, with the =plittin’ an’ dressin’-down 
to come by lamplight, an’ it ‘ll be right 
heavy work ahea:l.” 


erowd. 


Parsons came out, 
“Men, I’ve a 

pitehin’ in the 

off for supper. 


Te pa ised, his look travelling out over 
the heads of the men to where the women 
sobbed softly, farther back. 

“Did any one” 
his nose gravely 
girl Celeste ?” 
spoke up. 

He nodded 
head 
his eve. 

“Where’s Big Rory?” he 
“ Tell him he’d best come up to my place 
to eat, an’ dry out a bit, afore 
home. The man 
takin’ the blame 
bin a-doin’.” 


he coughed, tweaking 
-“ has any one seen the 
your wife’s some one 
turning 


blink in 


understandingly, 


his sharply to eover the 


questioned. 


he goes 


ain’t no eall to go 


to hisself, the way he’s 


‘Rory! Oh, 
“Toes ve hear, 


*d be havin’ ve 


voice ealled. 
Skipper Parsons 
up with him to eat, an’ 
does ve hear?” 


Rory!” a 


man‘? 


dry out a bit: 

A huge bulk of a man, leaning heavily 
against the far end of the shed, stirred 
slightly. He had been looking out over 
the boats and the tossing water. 

Tall as he and deep-chested, his 
garments give him added 
The face of one still under thirty, 
his frank blue eyes went to things about 
him dejectedly, while his hands wandered 


was, 
seemed to 
brawn. 
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at intervals to his bared head, as if in’ the season before, with his schooner 

quest of the sou’wéster that had once crew; of his mother, who slept at B 

been there. vista and of Cs leste, his good sister. 
Now he stumbled forward. had come with him here to save 


“ Comin’, skipper, an’ thankee kindly. do much, now that the work at th 


I vow tis good 0 ve to offer it. Vil Was brisk again. 
make a shift to dry out a bit, but that ‘ll And that same lad’s sister it 
be about all Vi) be askin’, I reckon.” had stood there and said she Was ft 





Striding along by the skipper’s side, the him—yes, hate him all her life. 
two followed in the wake of the crowd Ile pressed his great hands to hi 
as it poured off up-shore. helplessly. ‘Twice Skipper Jim twit 
Then, dry-eyed, and still as a spirit, him by the arm before he came to hin 
through the murmuring throng of men “ She’s got the right o’ it, Skipper J 
and women, came the figure of Celeste I’m sayin’ the girl’s got the best o’ » 
Lacroix, the heavy masses of her hair sons, Skipper Jim.” 





spilling in a dark riot about her young He stared at the men about him a 
shoulders, where it had broken from they were miles away. 
its coil. “Took the boy ‘long with m« 

At the sight of Skipper Jim and the mornin’, an’ never brought him back. A 
man by his side, the girl stopped short. she’s his sister. Her face, Skipper J 
In the soft hush that fell on the crowd, did ve see it then?” 
one of the nearest women stepped for- Skipper Jim checked him with a str 
ward, touching her lightly upon the arm. gesture of impatience. 

“ Celeste,” she said, gently—* Celeste “Stop it, man! Stop it, I say! Don’t 
dear.” ye know—ean’t ye see, the poor creat 

Almost fiercely, the girl shook her off, was jes a pore wounded bird—jes p 
throwing out her hand in a strange ges- crazed; any one ’d see that!” 
ture toward Rory Nolan. The skipper’s voice shook a little. 

“No, I shall speak to heem dere. It “We all go mighty sudden hereal 
is Nolan, de beeg man. Is it not heem when we do go, but look ye, Rory N 
I shall remembaire all my life to hate? we all know too, we men, ye played tr 
Yes, I, Celeste Lacroix, shall hate heem out there.’ he nodded silently tow 
who tak’ my Antoine away, an’ breeng the sea. “ An’ the little maid ‘ll 





heem back no more! So. it is only when some day.” 





I pray to Our Lady, I mus’ not hate, ves, With a rough, feeling grip of the h: 
only den—but always dere shall be de Big Rory thanked him, swinging « 
hate for de beeg man, ah, until T die, dat his side. 
tak’ heem away, an’ breeng heem back no Once, before beginning the ascent 
more—-mon Dieu, no more!” the path from the beach, the man stoop 
With a plaintive ery, the girl ended, reaching half blindly at something 
then turned and sped away, onward and had almost crushed beneath his boot. 
upward before them, where the yellow his hand closed over it, he straighte: 
lights were popping soft through the up, an odd thrill going through him 
gathering dusk. the dim light he saw, and understood 
Standing there, dazed and unsteady, by With fingers that had a certain rev 
the side of Skipper Jim, the big man was ence in their touch, he placed the thir 
recalling dully that never before, sinee his pocket and shuffled on. 
she had come among them in Pilot Ceve, Celeste Lacroix kept close for 
had he been quite so close to this girl, seeing but few among the kindly wo! 
whose accusing eves seemed to have sud- who would have comforted her. All P 
denly driven his manhood away, and left Cove, busy with the long, hard grin 
him feeling all but a coward. Yet her the fishing season, and the cruel, driv 
eyes were the eyes of the lad who had work from the peep of morning till 
chattered so freely to him that morning lanterns flashed at night, spoke softly 
on the way to the grounds—the boy who the girl, and went about their ta 
had told him of his father, the brave Without sorrow there could be no P 
captain, who had gone down off the Banks Cove. They knew it, every one. 
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Such of her kin as the girl could 
recall back there in old Quebec had, it 
appeared, like themselves, wandered far. 
But why should she look to 
she questioned, a flush stealing into her 
pretty olive cheeks. She drew herself up 
Iler hands? Were they not 
willing, if the work could be found for 
them? Yes, she would stay. 

And so it came about that when Skip- 
per Parsons’s wife 


them now, 


bravely. 


informed him how 
matters lay, it was he who noticed how 
ready was the spirit of the girl, and how 
-trong and deft her fingers were, when 
he gave into her hands the weaving of 
some light ecaplin-nets, as well as such 
other tasks as he could discover for her. 

Once, Big Rory, plodding home from 
the boats in the fading light, stopped, 
with a queer intaking of his breath, at 
sight of the girl sitting over her work, 
where the barren crags looked forth on 
a line with the Whispering Shoals. 

“ Plum that’s what got, 
plum grit—more’n any man of us from 
here clear to the Bay o’ Fundy,” he 
blurted, softly. 

Then, lest the girl should chance to spy 
him standing there, he passed on, treading 


grit, she’s 


as cat-like as though the seattered stones 
were so many eges about his feet, a great 
tenderness in his heart. 

It was the next afternoon that Celeste, 
going to her accustomed place, knit her 
brows in puzzled wonderment, finding 
the shelter of an old dwarfed 
twisted pine, a rough - fashioned 
wooden seat, instead of the stone one upon 
which she had sat the day before. 

Then followed when she 
threw open her door to the wholesome sun 
and the salt-laden air from the sea, when 
Celeste discovered on the low step out- 
side weleome gifts of 


there, in 
and 


mornings, 


garden roots and 
greens, that came from sources she could 
not fathom. She knew there were few 
in Pilot who took the trouble to 
coax the stubborn patches of soil about 
them for such things as these, and they 
had many mouths to feed. 

the the women still 
gathered, and talked, and gossiped, as the 
summer waned and died, well knowing 
that no forgiving nod nor friendly sign 
had ever gone to Big Rory Nolan from 
Celeste Lacroix as the their 
separate ways. 


Cove 


Down on shore, 


two went 
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Then came later days again, wh« 
the little brown houses peeped forth 
silent banks of snow; when the ice- 
vroaned and jostled in the cove ber 
as they did in a hundred other 
coves and harbors along the bleak 
foundland Dull, dreary da 
biting weather, when the women for 
most part kept close within, busy wit! 
knitting of yarn mitts and socks, and 
patching of leggings for the men. | 
Celeste Lacroix did other things. 

One evening, when the air was h 
with falling flakes, the girl, gath 
some sticks of fire-wood from a se 
pile before her door, chanced to glance 
suddenly, and saw some one watching 
gravely from a distance, half blotted 
by the storm. The next instant, as 
grew thicker still, the form 
to view. 

It was that same night, when th 
had cleared again, and the moon at 
its full, that a man drawing a great load 
of pine faggots from the woods beyond 
was met near the cabin of Celeste Lacroix 
by Jack Riggs, a drunken fool who lived 
just over the hill from the girl, and w! 
had many times annoyed her as he passed 
to and fro. Riggs laughed at the other 
for his work, and was witless enough to 
speak sneeringly of Celeste as well. Big 
Rory, for it was he, was upon him lik 
a tiger, and with a blow from his fist 
stretched the lout senseless in the snow. 

Somehow Pilot Cove heard next day, 
and there were busy ones who earried 
the news to Celeste. The girl stamped 
her foot furiously. Could she not gather 
her own wood, then? So he had dared, 
that man. She would not touch a stick, 
not she. 

But the week that followed was bitter 


shore. 


was 


cold, and Celeste, stifling her poor pride, 


was forced to turn against her will to 
the fuel that Big Rory had hauled by 
night to her door, without asking by her 
leave. She found herself full of thought 
at times, trying in her way to understand 
this big man, who they said had eve! 
struck down Jack Riggs on her account 
She took to watching him covertly w! 
she saw him at a distance, for some! 
they never seemed to get very near. 

girl knew that people talked now n 
than ever, and she fancied there 
some among the women who looked at 
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when they met. For this she took 
« very often in tears. 

Skipper Parsons’s wife, 
than all the 
hee rful light 


Rory, 


us more 
how 
going from the 
the life missing 
his sunny, Irish eyes. She beckoned 


as he tramped 


rest, W ho noticed 


Was 


f Big and 


to her Ok evening 


the snow, speaking to him quietly, 


scolding him after a motherly fash- 


her own. 
Ye Ce leste 


night, 


an’ 
an’ she but 
Nolan, I'm tellin’ 


better for seein’ 


worry over Lacroix 
ad that 
tofa girl? Rory 
he a 
of her, man, instead o’ takin’ to 
for fi 
[ seen ye doin’ with my own eyes but 
back. What child’s play is 
t? She’d not be like to eall that brave 
think? Keep to the road, my 
an’, mark my words, Celeste ‘Il not 
i holds 


words 


ye'd sight 


at 
na 


swamp ‘ar o’ meetin’ the girl, 


ay or 


e, d’y 


leavin’ it for anything sh 
pee 

tis 
ma’am. ‘Tis 
To be hated, 
never chaneed 


‘Mrs. Parsons, ma’am, I tell ve, 
the hatin’ part that hurts, 
i it be. 
die. Ye 


a curse, 


so 


‘am, until ve 


; 


be hated like that by any one, ma’am ? 


d save ve from it.’ 


He stood pulling at the threads in his 

ip moodily. 
The face of 
rinkled into a 
d night. 


“One thing I’m given to know, Rory, 


the 


smik 


gray-haired woman 


as she bade him 


it ye are not, ye mopin’ giant ye. 
ere be more ways o’ likin’ than hatin’ 
a sight more o’ ’em in this world. 
ep fast hold o’ that, my lad 
And the good dame went slowly back 
her cooking, the stub- 

little French-Canadian girl had got 
vith the sewing she had left her to try. 
The frost had of the earth 


t spring, and the air growing kind 


wondering how 


gone out 
when Celeste, hurrying home one 
ran into Big 
rv but a stone’s throw from her cabin. 


In, 
rnoon, unexpectedly 
\ gun swung lightly across his shoul- 
that he had been hunt- 
game. At 
head, step- 
the beaten 


. and she saw 

although he 
ht of her he dropped his 
from 


The 


earried no 


awkwardly aside 
h to let her go by. 


| fallen in her distress and embarrass- 


nt even lower than the man’s, yet not 


girl’s graze 
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before she had surprised the wistful de- 
and the 
it. 

fancied, 
they had 
heard his hard 
that her cheeks 
did 


a pulf of 


jection of his fac 
that had 
mute appeal, she 
bef« 


She 


haggard lines 
Something of 
had spoken in 
to the 
breathing, 


crept lito 


his eves re gone 
ground. 
burned fire. 
that 


wind, 


and knew 


So closely they pass her skirt, 


caught by blew heavily 


against his knees. 
At her door 


Some thing 


a new shame came to her. 
there that 
brace of freshly 
then, had 


was lying she 
fine 


So his hunting, 


stopped to 
killed dueks 
been for her? 

The girl felt an irresistible impulse, al- 
to run after the 
his pardon, but he had not turned in the 


inost, big man and ery 


soggy road, nor had he raised his head. 

That night, Celeste, sitting long under 
the light of the little lamp, forgetful of 
her sewing, cried again. 

Later there came a clamorous squall 
of wind and rain, beating so hard against 
the that it her 
awake. Once, toward morning, listening 
the hi of the surf below, the 
fancied caught the shouts of 
hoarse bandied about 
hush of the gale. Tours 


rose and Deere dl out, the earth shows d eold 


creaking windows kept 


to om girl 


sh men 
the brief 


after, when she 


voices 


and cheerless under the raw morning light. 

Some hurrying by, their 
flapping about their 
tousled heads. Celeste unbolted her door 
and stepped out, her eyes swimming with 
of the sky and the froth of the 
whitecapped sea. 

Ahead of 
tones, 
\leg 
called 


found 


women went 


shawls fiercely 


the glare 


n high pitched 
Mather’s wife, with 
She 
She 


her, talking i 
she saw Silas 
ubboek, 
to them, they 
herself running 


with Meg L 


shouting 


and eral others. 


sey 
and turned. 
along, 


tbboek. 


noises 


trying to 
recalling 


had 


keep pace 
the 
heard during the 


dimly and she 
storm. 

“What, has dere bin somet’ing happen, 
den, las’ night?” she questioned, timidly. 
‘1 not sleep vaire mooch for de big win’.” 

‘ Sakes child, 


yourself, 


alive, where’ve ye bin 


an’ kept an’ not know some- 
thing *d happened, with all Pilot Cove up 
half the blessed night 7” 

Meg L tbbock 
scornful amazement. 


Thre brushed 


down the narrow road. 


stared at the girl in 


men by them, going 
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of the Star 


an’ Peter Rogers.” 


There, that’s the 
now, with Sam MeV« V 
“Ay!” one of the 
* The yd all be 
most like.” 
The big man ? 
it Meg 


rapidly 


mate 


women shouted back. 


goin’ down to Big Rory’s 


Cel ste wante d to speak, 
Lubbock’s stride was carrying 


The girl 


| 
' 
I 


er in advance again. 
trugeled onee more ti keep pace 
\h, will tell 


I did not know,” she said. 
the 


but you me p raps? 


in girl curiously, mark- 
a woman’s eye the other’s sleep 
and the pallor of her face before 

-essaved a re ply. 

“Why, the old child. 
Trader from down St. John’s way, on her 
i She planned to run the 
for shelter last 
o dirty like 
the Shoals 


pre 


Guiding Nlar, 
first spring trip. 
night when it blew 
found herselt 
The crew 


cent up lights, 


Clove 
an’ fair atop 


instead. was sore 


ssed, an’ an’ our men, 
to the 


four. 


off wreck in a 
Fearful 


poor lad, hurt 


some of ’em, went 


boat this mornin’ at vork 
too, with Big Rory, 
bad, they by a 
a bit o spar A | y 
down there ; 


At the 


other 


it was, 


mortal say, nastv blow 


from the men are 
now.” 


Meg halted, and the 
had fell 


girl’s ery, 


who turned, back 


stood 


women, 
to where they 
* ae. 


noting 


e | 


heee 


but vou will tell me know 


tall You Say he—«de 
he is hurt vaire mooch? He is not to 
i No, you do not say dat?” 


women all seemed to be 


man 


die, you tink ? 

About the 
gabbling at once, 
But 
her heart, and she only heard dimly. 
might die, 
had 
speak to him—to ask his pardon. 

No longer she wanted to hear what the 
others The girl half- 


way down the wet and rock-strewn street 


her, 
and she strove to under- 


stand. something was pressing at 


He 
the big man, and she 
to to 


pe rhaps, 


meant to him—ah, yes, 


Spe: ‘ 


were saving was 

running 

Onee 
trembling under her. 
all, she were too late? The big man was 
badly hurt, the had said. Some- 
thing about his chest, that was it. 

Tnsick the 
Nolan’s little 


men seattered about 


she drew up in despair, her knees 
Suppose that, after 


women 


rough palings before Rory 


shanty there were many 
Three of them were 
strangers, part of the crew of the wrecked 
Celeste coneluded, as she came 


At sight of her they all drew 


trader, 


nearer. 
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together aw kwardly, que stioning her 


deringiy with their eyes. Skipper 

Parsons stood in the doorway, measu1 
something in a glass which he held « 
the light. Bewildered 


the onrush of the girl, he left off 


fully against 
in o} 
mouthed surprise. 

“Ah, Skipper Parsons, 
de beeg man? I mus’ see heem, 
You will 


speak to heem for one leel minute, no? 


in di 
Ski 


he is 


Parsons. not say I mus’ 
The girl implored him with her eves. 
“ Ah yes, it is somet’ing I put off y 
long. You will tell heem I, Celeste, 
here ¢ 
Marvelling greatly, Skipper Jim m: 
effort to He 
assent. 
“ Wive 


” 


no restrain her. nodd 


Celeste, unless 
keep him I’ve a 
Rory “d be the better o’ the powd 
ad an 


minutes, 
in pain. notion tl} 
once, 

Inside the the girl halted, h 
heart pounding so queerly that her ha 
went the 
the wall. 
her breath 
big man. 

but 
Ilis 
the wall above him. 
been 


door, 


out unsteadily for support 


with a sob she 


as 


had 


strangely 


her entrance he not 


eves were fastened up 
She saw that he lh: 
for 
and that 

Then, 


and 


something tl 
his 


in a 


reaching out 


hung there, 
failed 
of 


the sl 
tic 
It was an instant of intuiti 


flash, 
ran 


him. 
her face neck in a 
erimson. 
to the girl, for what she saw hanging j 
beyond his arm was the little bow 
had slipped from her hair that night 
that night upon the shore. She dre 
the wall, quivering. yet conscious that 1 
man in the corner was speaking aloud. 
“Only when I pray to Our Lady, [1 
then.” 
Hearing, she cried out in pain. 


not hate, ves, only 


heard 


strength ha 


d 


There in the hush she caught 


Saw tiie 


I 


id 
if 


n 


Grop- 


ing for the bed, she fell on her knees by 


his side. 

“Rory! Rory!” 
softly for the almost ut 
her breath; that 
found herself using it so boldly nov 
the big man’s face. 

“See, it is I, Celeste, who has cor 
Pardon! pardon! it is not so, dese wv 
an’ I have 
wieked. TI don’ mean it 
dis time!” 


She ealled his na 
first time, 


wondering, too, 


wicked, ah, so \ 
for be true 


been 








]. Aylward 


SOME OF OUR MEN WENT OFF TO THE WRECK IN A BOAT” 
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Her voice broke. But the big man on * An’ —so—an’—so, I fin’ after vy 
the bed seemed not to heed. He only | can hate not a’ tall. Dat word 

knew that his head throbbed, and that his mus’ not speak again—ah, de word 

chest stung numbly. The girl beside him shame me so. For someting come to 
might have been a dream-woman. Then Celeste Lacroix—somet’ing I know 

his arm rose feebly against the wall tak’ its place.” 

again, as though he would keep safe what Bravely she raised her tear-stai 
he hoarded there. face, looking straight into the big m: 

“Tt’s bin mine, Celeste, since that eves. What the girl saw there gav 
night down thar. Ye've not come agin the courage to speak, yet so low that 
to tell me that ye hate, lass?” barely caught her words. 

Her cheeks blanched at the sound. His “ Dat for de beeg wrong, I, Celeste, 
eyes had taken on a _ troubled look, to lov’ you vaire mooch, ah, so y: 
watching her lips for the words they mooch, Rory, so vaire mooch, dat it n 
would shape. be all my lif’.” 

But instead there came a wonderful The blood was pounding along in 
tenderness into her face, the tenderness, veins of the listening man; his 
not of a girl, but of a woman who had _ alight, seemed to have lost its aging | 
suffered. and who had learned strange “Celeste, dear lass! dear lass!” 
things thereby. She knew, too, somehow, cried. “”I was God that let ve know 
that the good God did not make often thought, dear lass, He’d pass ye y 
such men as this—as this big man, how ’twas, somehow.” 

Nolan, whom she in her great trouble At the love, long denied, that s; 
had once called coward. She felt all at from the big man’s eyes, the girl droop 
once a bashful longing for the sound of so that the warmth of her young 
her name on his lips again—listening. came very, very close. 

Ah, if the big man would only understand From the doorway the figure of 
she did not hate him now. In a quick, man who had stood there had long si 
impulsive movement, scarcely conscious dropped away. Outside, Skipper J 
of her action, the girl’s arms flew upward Parsons, a victim of helpless indecisi 
to her great coil of hair. Trembling, she gazed dubiously at the glass in his ha 
wrenched from it the fresh, red bow that There came to him again the soft 
nestled there, thrusting it with a half- broken accents of a woman, mingled with 
inarticulate ery into the hand that still the deeper bass of a man. 

groped weakly along the wall. Sam MeVey, who lingered n 

The big man’s eyes travelled wonder- thought Skipper Jim did a wasteful tl 
ingly back to her face. The fire in his then—a daft thing. He wheeled a 
head seemed dwindling, and his grip threw the glass and its contents into Big 
closed tightly over the thing in his hand  Rory’s little bed of sprouting carrots. 

watching her hungrily as she knelt Though MeVey questioned him sey 
there so very near to his side. ly with his eyes, the skipper overha 

“What does it mean, lass? That ye his pipe with exasperating nicety be! 
have come here—that at last ye do not looking up. 
hate me, then? That ye give me this, “Tf it ‘Il make ye feel any bett 
Celeste ?” McVey. ’twas some o’ Doc Harvey’s g 

For answer, the girl buried her head  sleepin’-powders I jes’ heaved away t! 
in the friendly coverlet to hide the con- ‘Cordin’ to my figgerin’, *twould ’a’ 
fusion of her face and eves. And as she runnin’ plum in the face o’ provid 
stirred, something fell like a soft flood to use ’em—” 
upon the big man’s arms—the raven Waiting on the slow flare of a m 
masses of her hair. he blinked eraftily. 

She heard his low ery of delight as “ An’ in the second place, Sam, 
he erushed the dark strands between a notion that Big Rory Nolan is goi 
the fingers of his great brown hands pull through an amazin’ sight quick 
heard him calling her by name again, we can keep the man awake.” 
even while her own avowal trailed off MeVey only stared at the ski 
brokenly blankly. 

















Praise 


In 


destiny of the 
ie secret and hidden springs 
hither 


very goal wl 


all, to 

it may 
bare its 
the future 


1 
irce, lay 


from 


Tres 
restless search for a happiness thers 
ed reason once to believe that matter 


tained.” Tr 


to know, that 


have learned to 
‘the 
beautiful, the new 
There 
subterranean struggle of a 
that shall startle 


significance and _ its 


dav we 
old beauty is 
gel truth no 
r true.” seems imminent the 
new 
the world with 
immensity. <A 
itman sounds raucously the new note 
a Kipling 


collective, inchoate beauty: 
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voices the 
Coleridge 


of Bridges 


ARCHIBALD 


HENDERSON 


what 


throbbings of 
inwittingly 


n ighty 
phrased as the 
and a Maeterline 

i vorth his 


forth in exploratio f tl) 


‘material sul lime 


mvsties, deems it 


atter If we may grasp 
of the meaning of modern 

s eateh some pr Vis 
shall we 


form of 


not best sue 


° ] 
material 


that 


SOM 
immemorial 


all ages, 


of man in 
the dreamy visions 


deeds of warriors, 
f ¢ 


men of science 


some contemporary marvel 
boat. the wir ke 3s te le 


These things are 


» submarine 
graph, the aeroplane. 


too new and strange for man as vet to 


They seem to come, 
life 


grasp their meaning. 
not linked with the memories of the 
of the but like 
sudden primrose outflowering of human, 
Nowher 


find so sig 


race, explosively 
almost superhuman ingenuity 
in the material world do we 


nificant, so continuously enthralling an 
that of a 


dawn of creation the bridge was 


image as bridge. From the 


coeval 
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barrier of the wat pt 
Nor did the be: 

fade when | li 

again with 

gaze. But it w: 

new beauty tl 

saw a beauty 

pertect fitness 

seemed to come 

a revelation. | 

massive piers, 
ing aloft like mig 
towers, were the I 
support the hurt 
throng that pa 
and repassed I 
over those ey 
ing spans. Wit 
the splendid 


ot care le s Str 


ing ribbon 
With = suave 
nonchalant strel 
man’s ingel 
meets and e 
the wild and 
THe M & PIERS OF THE Br KLYN BRIDG! rnable fore 
waters. 

Und r the spel 


t iman, contemporaneous with" the in that picture the meaning of n 
a dual, ;: \ h the life of the race, life seemed to unfold itself as 
reflecting in all its minute and countless its own volition. One uncomss 
changes all the minute and countless throws around times long past a 
changes of human eivilization. The culiar magie and glamour—as 
ecret. forces of its life. its ceaseless pangs ages of wonder were irrevocably pa 


f stress and strain, its defiant endurance gone. In the image of the bridge 


n face of the pressure of matter, the of that mystie staircase of gold 
ravages I the elements, th wearing which men and angels ever ascend 
ght t time make of it an object deseended from earth to heaver ‘ 
shingly pictorial, inspiring, provoca- a sense of the real meaning of 
ve The bridge is a symbol—the symbol life that is so peeuliarly and inalic 
of the ra ts evolution, its straining our own. To-day man commu 
fe, its stalwart soul with man in a thousand devious at 
One day I stood upon a roof-top and tricate ways, more magic, more 
heheld a great spension-bridge for more romantic, than were ever dr 


1 moment, with narrowed, half-closed of in the most mystical epochs 
es, I saw the stupendous cables and romantic past. Soul speaks to soul 


nterwovel superstructure take on th the quive ring thread of the materia 





ise of a delicate tracery of spun glass, minutest intonations of the human 


: , ; : 
thrown like fairy web across the great ound across the chasm of space 
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in prehistoric 


in bridge would 


Nineveh and Babylon. 
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tent and grace ( ( 

eh \ d ind s ( LoL ther th 

‘ graduall thie ! S31) =f t 

takes its pond rous sham How , 
Roman engineers built—for these 1 
he most skilful builders of roads 
orld has evel <1 n. ke A t} . 


of the materials with which they wor 
How high were the requirements f 


architect of the day may be gathe 


from the quaint words of that master 
classic Roman architecture, Vitruy 
An architect should be ingenious a 
apt in the acquisition of knowledge 
hie should he a good riter, a s 
draughtsman, versed in geometr 
opties, expert at figures, acquainted 
history, informed on the principles 
natural and moral philosophy, some 
of a musician, not ignorant of 


sciences both of law and physies, nor 
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ANGELO AND PETER’S ROME 


in hand in 


i] ro hand 
bridges 


each i an Lh 
With intricate a laborate design 
i us buildings, 


vith sumptuo 


elations to 
bodies, 
Roman engi- adorned fy 
they ed with marble porticos, and eastellated 
with majestically towering Gothie spires 


Romans give 


the 
dges; and 1 
amental " 

i In turn the stor of the S 


place to the more ornate marble o 
Italians. ar has Italy and that 
1 ] in her ero Tenic 


est 14 r 
and lived in in the dreams and visi 
* tl 
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vives 





swerve, passes 
a bridge, and 
gondolier’s en 
ried over the 


water, makes 





o1 splash in the 
ness. A girl 
the _ litth 
which has 

i a came 


with an old shaw! 





her head, wh 

makes her charact 
istic and charmi 
you set api 

the sky as jy 


beneath. 


plac = 
into the ops 
e. Behind the 
is a garden, 
which the lo 
of a white June 
the roses ot 





are splendid 
flung itself by 
spontaneous 
ment. On 
sick of this 
waterway is a 
shabby fa 


with the pearly rich- Gothie windows and baleonies—bal 





“al he; y ( it nm which dirts clothes 
nderneath which 
oorway opens from ;¢ 


vater-steps 


who characterist 


vowed: “ , ‘idge ought 


though it were intended 
thedral, with the same care an: 
material.” 
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the design 
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middle of th 
of deflection, in separate element 
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we say 


tic mathematica 


impact, and vibra 
mobile loads; th 


eenth cer 
composition; tl toree, 


etime the 
and 


‘ience, or shall 
‘has attained to tion of station: 
changes 


vast and wel h irresistibk 
f expansion and contraction in the mon- 
strous mi: Tt 1 i inder the infl 

V\ - eold; and 


f bridge-building, 
rfection and a final standard that 
vith the progress of archi 


is parable 
sine lence 
Un of 


shall 


centuries 


man 
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ds and storms which come and beat 
the bridge from out 


the Boreal 
this Age of Steel, in this vast 

-y of America the for 
beauty is demanded. It is time 

an, in the words of Nietzsche, to 
a! to all the Virgil 

f arms and the man; the modern 

ngs of science and the man. The 

is and militant confidence of the 

s summed up in Wright’s reply to 
rious visitor requesting the privi- 

f assisting at his “ experiment” in 
n: “Sir, it is not an experiment: 

1 demonstration!” Shall we of to- 
find no new fingering for the esthetic 
ard, new word for the poetry 
hievement and the beauty of effi- 
? The great inventor, the great 

tist, the great captain of industry, 
great poet of the century, achiev- 


new word 


universe. 


no 


masterpieces of material accomplish- 
as Shakespeare 
sonnet, 


achieved a per- 
Michael Angelo an eternal 
ture, Milton an immortal 
great invention is, in the 
eption, man’s method of expressing 
human spirit. And to that 
to that humanly expressed 
i] the aspiration, all the 
all the passion of the great art- 
The steel lacks the ex- 

il beauty of the marble arch; the 
lever with its monstrous arms, the 
pension-bridge with its colossal cables 
it might support a battleship, can nev- 
ype to rival in artificial beauty the 
ric of a Venetian bridge. But about 
stupendous structures of steel there 
beauty that is none the real 
ise it is elusive, suggestive, inherent. 
must learn the new language of the 
dispensation. “The fact that the 
guage of the machine is a new lan- 
ge and a strangely subtle one does 
prove that it is not a language, that 
symbolism is not good, that there is 
poetry in machinery.” Goethe was 
ined to believe that the more incom- 
surable a work of art, the greater its 
ices of immortality. This is the 
ty and the greatness of the bridge 
the symbol of the age, the beauty of 
incommensurable ideas—of art, of 
ce, of space, of time, and of infinity 


epic. 
new 


inven- 
ideal, 


ideal- 


bridge 


less 
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OF 


BRIDGES. ons 


that it embodies. 
the poets are 
celebrant of the 
Gerald Stanley 
the modern has, of reaching out 
with steel and and smoke, and 
holding a star silently in his hand, has 


“It may be true, as 
telling us,” that 
of the Machines, 
“that this 


says 
V vice 
Lee, fashion 
man 


vapor 


no poctry in it, and that machinery is 
not a fit subject for poets. I have seen 
the of this modern world 
crowded into their corner of it (in West- 
minster Abbey). and I have also 
a great foundry chiming its epic up to 
the night, the and the 
souls of men around the world, beating 
out the floors of cities, making the limbs 
of the great ships silently striding the 
sea, and rolling out the roads of conti- 
nents. If this is not poetry it is because 
it is too great a vision.” The new New 
York, the theme of poets, artists, cam- 
erists, critics, typifies the new beauty in 
its magnificent manifestation of energy 
functioning for man’s material needs. 
In its fitness, its soaring economy of 
means to end, its perfect adaptation of 
material, in structure and design, for 
democratie and civie service—New York 
is the type of the new beauty of the new 
era. “ That Van Dyke, 
“jis not a harmony of streets, squares, 
and houses, nor a formal arrangement 
of monuments, towers, and domes; but 
rather a that lies in 
majesty of mass, in aspiring lines against 
the upper sky, in the brillianey of color, 
in the mystery of fields of shadow, in 
the splendor of fields of light—above all, 
in the suggested and energy of 
New York life.” where shall we 
find a more suggestive image of this 
American power and energy than in 
3rooklyn Bridge, with its grace of line, 
its waving tracery of cable like 
glass, its vast network spanning 
the river as lightly as a spider-web spans 
a doorway, its millions of passengers, its 
colossal power and compressed energy ! 


few poets 


seen 


freeing bodies 


beauty,” says 


new sublimity 


power 


And 


spun 
whole 


“This glorious arch, these climbing towers, 

Are all for life and cheer! 

Part of the New World’s nobler dowers; 
Hint of millennial year 

That comes apace, though evil lowers,— 

When loftier aims and larger powers 

Will mould and deck this earth of ours, 
And heaven at length bring near!” 
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Quartette : 


BY HENRY 


OUNG Cargill had been in town 

for a month, but he was. still 

lunching far from the _ business 
centre. True, there were days when, 
after a forenoon of rebuffs, of disappoint- 
ments, of weary waitings in outer offices, 
he would plunge into the ordered frenzy 
of lunch-room or of cafeteria—anything, 
anything to be in the world of business, 
if not of it. But oftenest noon found 
him, puzzled and discouraged, in the 
garish and specious restaurant of the 
Cantabria, three or four miles from the 
arena in which his young strength was 
yet to be displayed, 

The Cantabria, a complex of vitrified 
brick and of multitudinous metallic bay- 
windows, raised its vast cube in one 
of the best streets (though not in the 
hest part of that street), and Truro 
Cargill was persuaded that the frequent- 
ers of its restaurant were persons of 
consequence and of fashion. At noon the 
patrons were principally ladies. Many of 
them offered an agreeable combination of 
blond hair and discreet behavior; and the 
blonder the one, the discreeter the other. 
At the noon hour each of these ladies 
seemed to exist but for herself; she sel- 
dom communicated with the rest, and 
Cargill often found himself regretting 
that fashionable rivalries should be so 
deadening to the natural kindliness of 
the human heart. 

At breakfast and at dinner a propor- 
tionate part of the company would be 
male. It was then that the ladies en- 
ioyed a due attendance of husbands, fa- 
thers, brothers, or whatever: stern men, 
often enough, with intent eyes and deep- 
ly lined faces. ‘The words these paladins 
addressed to their female companions 
would be, as likely as not, few and grave; 
the weary burden of finance, of vast enter- 
prises, commercial and mercantile, seem- 
ed almost greater than they could bear. 
Cargill looked at them from a respectful 
distance with envy and impatience. 


B. FULLER radi 


W 
“Some one of these fellows.” he t ypr 
groaned to his roommate, over thei: pul 
fee and rolls, “ might easily enoug! ( “ 
me work.” red 
His friend shrugged. He had come ¢ th 
town a few months before, and had f \ pI 
2 minute footing in the world of Cargill | 
surance. The two lodged modest]; at 
side street; it was only their eating t . 
was done amidst splendors. aes 
“T expect most of them have troubles Phe 
of their own,” said Weldon. “I’m doing Cargill 
what I can for you myself, rememl« punctua 
he added. al AN) 
“} do,” replied Cargill, “and tl . 
you for it.” person, 
Though the pillars of the busi that was 
world were usually absent through t sighted, 
day, the Cantabria never quite b the day 
down. Other men, of a different st ing inte 
often came in for the midday meal; a 
Cargill, after his first week or so, r his righ 
ferred them to a certain § cross-street the : 
in the neighborhood—a street given J 
to the trolley and to minor trade. eae ght 
One particular table, in one particular el 
corner of the café, was markedly devoted gal 
to such patronage. Sometimes t 1S 
would be two at it, oftener three, ear 
oftenest four; and when this hap) hor up 
the table was full and the number he 
plete. At first Cargill had not suspect: “He 
that any proprietary right might gl, 
lodged in this little group, and on ‘ 
coming in early and finding the in 
unoccupied, he had taken it. B ail 
foremost of the party to arrive loo! 7 = 
him with surprise and reproach, a1 vs 
down in grumpy resignation at the + 7 
next adjoining. And here the ot! : a 
with a bad grace, presently settled d “p! y 
too. Cargill looked a confused aj wae | 
and avoided that table in future. rt 
The first of these protestants was : we: 
dark, grave man of forty-five or t | 
He wore whiskers of the hussar " = 
with a shaven chin, and he carried a . = 
of eye-glasses whose lenses weré } 





; 
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He had little to 
1 it in a low, soft rumble. 


smoked. say, 
None 
companions, however, seemed in- 
to question his social qualifica- 
itself a 
f sociability—there was doubtless 
liation of sympathy perceptible to 
vithin range of aura. He 
preciatively yet casually—it might 
it him out but little if obliged to 
nife and fork; and he was rather 
red to, it have by the 


three. 


his very presence was of 


his 


may been, 
professional man, very likely,” said 
| to himself, after a week of daily 

He but a looker-on, 
the least he could do 


ation. was 


irely was 
rve, 
second of the group, who came, as 
finer 
ality than the others, was a man 
vears the junior of the first. He 
1 pleasantly and compact 
with a straggling yellow beard 
He was near- 
ted, but never put on glasses unless 
dark. He had a way of look- 
ntently, during the earlier stages of 
eal, at the thumb and forefinger of 
right hand; and if there was a delay 
e service, as often enough happened 
g the of Ham, he would 
ghtfully rub thumb and finger to- 
r until the course of things started 
Cargill imagined a yellow stain 
; finger-tips, yet the man never laid 
arette upon the corner of the table 
pon the varnished oak window-sill 
be hind. 
He is like the other,” thought Car- 
‘only not quite so fine, and not 
so far up. But he’s got a definite 
ing in some definite line—I wish J 
And he must have other people un- 
him—people to leave behind; for he 
vs comes at just the same hour.” 
third member of the group, who 
a round, sleek face and a _ boldly 
ging black mustache, also came at a 
he came at all. On 
‘ther hand, he allowed himself a wide 


1] 


| presently noticed, with a 


plump 
as beginning to gray. 


ay was 


sons 


vain. 


] 


time—when 


tude in costume; Cargill never knew 


t he would wear. Often he was care- 
and shabby; vet there were days when 
vould appear in a well-fitting frock 
and a careful white tie. Though he 
vas a man of middle age, he appeared 
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to have no settled form of behavior; hi: 
manners with his Yet 
if he grew hilarious, he was capable of 
checking himself; and if, now and then, 
he pensive, it still with a 
subdued cheerfulness that made his com- 
Of these 
three middle-aged men, he was the one 
who trimmed 


varied clothes. 


seemed was 


pany none the less agreeable. 
himself 


most consciously 


to fit the company; and Cargill, though 
but lately from the social simplicities of 


a small town, conceived the idea that he 
was under some latent disadvantage which 
never quite left him complete naturalness 
and peace. 

“But I 


does— 


could 


never in 


what he 
the 


never 
the 


guess 
world,” young 
fellow said. 

Compared the 


tablemates 


with 
the se 
Was a 


foregoing, the 
fourth of was but a 
youth. He slender blond in the 
late twenties, of delicate organization and 
a Teutonic cast of He 
made some endeavor to attune his general 
air to that of the table at large. Without 
being dull, he was never quite sprightly. 
If he indulged a single frivolity, it was 
that he now and then wore a flower in 
his button-hole. The flower was likely 
to be of an unusual character, and one 
day a petal or two fell from the wearer’s 
button-hole into his plate. 

These four men ate, talked, kept silent, 
with the easy informality of accustomed 
companionship; and Cargill, who was be- 
coming lonelier every day of his life, be- 
gan to think of the genialities of his 
native Wayneville as but pale echoes from 
if ever they had 
He would have liked con- 


sensitive 


countenance. 


a previous existence 
existed at all. 
verse the German 
of the camellia, who could not have been 
his elder by more than three or four 
years. One day his glance sought ac- 
quaintance; but the other turned away 
sent out 


all as if 


with young 


his mild, beaming blue eye and 
his slender hand after his fork, 
to say: 

“No; I belong to an older set. 

The talk at the adjoining table was 
quite effortless and casual. It was usual- 
ly in low tones, too; yet if Cargill had 
happened to run over the head-lines of 
the morning paper, he was never at a 
loss to pick up the general thread of dis- 
course. The little party talked about 
whatever the journals told them to talk 


” 
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about. They lived on a daily fall of 
crumbs; they functioned only in the 
present moment; the wide air of the 
world was theirs to breathe, but they 
breathed it only in short pants. A little 
polities, a little “ market,” a little sport, 
a little society, a little crime; but nothing 

ith the raciness and tang of the specific 
and the individual. 

“ Good heavens!” said Cargill to him- 
elf, at the end of his first fortnight, 
‘what interest binds them together? 
What concerns have they really in com- 
mon ¢” 

But he was never to learn. 

He was interested enough to take the 
matter up with Weldon. To little pur- 
pose, however. Weldon also was a new- 
comer, and he was too busy about other 
things to have much time for idle specula- 
tion about his fellow creatures. Besides, 
the quartette, as such, appeared only at 
noon, when Weldon lunched down-town 
in the basement beneath his office. They 
were seldom present on Sundays; nor did 
they convene on full-fledged holidays. 
However, there are certain other holi- 
days, of the half-kept kind, such as local 
elections, birthdays of national worthies, 
religious festivals of this church or that; 
and on one of these occasions, when even 
some of the weary Titans of finance re- 
raained at home to comfort their detached 
companions, Weldon was able to observe 
this little party of four at their usual 
midday meal. 

* What do you make of them?’ asked 
Cargill. 

Weldon looked them over, and listened 
as well as he could to their low, casual, 
broken talk. 

This time it began with ward polities, 
and passed on to a defaleation (which 
had loomed large in the morning’s head- 
lines), and switched off to a divorce and 
murder (which had loomed still larger), 
and finally died away on a “game” in 
which the relative merits of “ Mac” and 
“Chick ” eame up for discussion. It all 
seemed like the talk of four lonely men 
who, if they let go of one another, let 
wo of everything—the talk of widowers 
and bachelors, without home, without 
womankind. “If I shonld come to this!” 
thought Cargill. 

Weldon wrinkled his brows. “ The dark 
one with the smoked glasses,” he said, “ is 


capable of something better. The 
one is talking just to stand in. 
plump one with the beard doesn’t 
much—he is merely taking his th 
off other things. And that careless 
son with the mustache and the 
puff-tie—well, he is half outside of 
self; he is almost playing a part.” 

“ Flow do you link them up? D: 
all work in one store or in one offic: 

Weldon paused and then shook 
head. “ No,” he said, slowly, and 
lis head again. “ Your little gr 
too much for me,” he went on; “| 
unify our friends along any parti 
axis. I shal] need more time. For 
present, I frankly give them up.” 

But he was to know them all, 
arately and conjointly—and that lb 
long. 

The holiday past, Truro Cargill’s s 
of enforced leisure rose up against 
with increased cruelty. Everybody 
was busy; he alone was idle. Some 
must be found; somebody must e1 
him. Again he plunged into the n 
strom of the business centre; day 
day he lunched amidst the tumult 
loneliness of this café or of that 
wrote hopeful, even deceptive, letters 
the family, back in Wayneville; but 
great conspiracy, with all its delays, 
appointments, and humiliations, still 
on. “You are an outsider,” the 
town seemed to say; “and an outs 
you must remain.” He became 
frightened, despe rate. He ranged al 
in good weather and in bad—and 
weather, now, was chiefly bad. 1 
came a week of raw winds and of dr 
rains. Things were wet overhead, 
wetter underfoot. Tltrough all this ( 
gill plunged daily on his desperate « 
end one day he came home spent. A « 
then a cough; then a fever; and Ws 
coming in just before dinner, found 
lving on his bed. 

“Hope!” eried Weldon, che 
“There is an opening—almost—i! 
own office. Next week will tell.” 

Cargill looked at him with a d 
expressiveness, and placed his ha: 
his chest. 

“What is the matter?” cried Weld 
He laid his hand on his friend’s. It 
hot. And on his forehead. It was h 

Weldon ran down-stairs to the la 


Y 





QUARTETTE. 


‘I have been worrying about Mr. 
all afternoon,” the good soul 
viv. 

ere is the nearest doctor ¢?” 

Doctor Griswold. 

the 


He 


Can- 


there is 
beyond 
He is as 


him he re.” 


e first corner 
second floor. 


ften have 


good as 


n recognized Doctor Griswold at 
tall, dark man with hussar whis- 
He gravely 
loss of 
He found Cargill passing into a 
or. “I ought to have 
said, with a look of in- 
Weldon and the land- 
Are his friends—his family— 
ity 


l 


d smoked eve -g lasses. 


his and coat without 


hat 


been 
re,” he 


everity at 


ve tw hundred miles 


from 


Weldon replied. 


f graph them. 


The Vy co 


and 
come for 


youthfully ready to 


n stared at him in fear 

“Yes, they 
he groaned, 
dash at the worst 
his face 
street. the 

metallic the 
‘ria were agleam, and in its restau- 
wealth and 


can 


turned away and looked 


On the 


bay-windows of 


wet corner 


evening carnival of 
was under full way. 
reached ‘ that’ yet,” 
‘tor, grimly. He 
ite a prescription. 
ice. At the same 
d this thing, that, 
out 
read, “J. 
al chemist ” 
the with 
ld; his cheery lights, in fact, were 
eneath the doctor’s office. 
attended to his 
perceived, within an inner room, 
np, straw-bearded man with 
and the like; awaiting the results 
ne involved process. he thoughtfully 
d together the tips of his thumb 


forefinger. 


haven't said 
took out a pad 
“ Have this put 
” He 
and the other. 

the slip. At 
M. Becker, pharma- 
with the address. 
corner 


time get— 


n went with 
a it 


r was on Same 


ile a clerk needs, 


busy 


the morning, 
Weldon 
oprietor himself. 

How is the young man doing?” 


with another preserip- 
received the attention of 
asked 
er. with some kindliness. 

Badly.” We Idon. with 


of despair. “It’s hopeless.” 


replied the 


The chemist looked mildly into the dis- 
tance, rubbing his thumb with his finger. 
‘I can help you in other ways,” he said, 
pre sently. 

And 


himself, a 


“ Call on me, if need be.” 

that afternoon Weldon found 
hundred yards from Becker’s 
shop, in the presence of Ira T. Bradbury, 
who was at undertaker and th 
live ry stable. 


once an 
proprietor of a 
had a 


springing 


Bradbury 
and a_ boldly 
wore a 


sleek face 
black 

sack coat 

Cargill 
oeeasions than one. But 
not out of harmony 
Weldon’s errand; it 


sible to feel, if not act ially see, 


broad, 
mustache; he 
and the 
had noticed on 


dusty soiled 


that 


puff-tie 
poor more 
his manner to- 
with the 
was pos- 
the well- 
and the carefully ar- 
vhich 


morrow. 


day was 
nature of 
fitting frock coat 


ranged lawn tic were to he worn 
day after to- 
carriage or so 


‘In case you order a 


need,” said Bradbury, 
half. 
flowers 
card from a pigeonhole. 
Weldon the card 
groan. “I ealled it a 
thought, with the 
face to face with organized society; “ but 
He read 


“ Bernhard L. 


more than you 


*y charge nly And in case you 


He plucke d a 


should want 


took with an inner 
‘ group,’ ” he 


bitterness of the novice 


I might have called it a ring.” 
the name on the 
Waltmann, florist”; and the place was 
on the corner beyond. He 
already who Waltmann would be. 

The sensitive, blue-eyed young German 
behind 
and with his own slender fingers wrapped 
ip Weldon’s Then 


he opened and 


eard: 


next knew 


eame forward from his palms, 


modest purchases. 
refrigerator again 
took a small bunch of flowers out of a vase 


his 


in one corner. 
Waltmann. 


“From me, please,” said 
“ He was a pleasant-looking 
young fellow, and I had always meant to 
speak to him some time or another.” 

Mr. Becker met Weldon in the street 
a few hours before the funeral. It was 
like enough to be a lonely little affair. 
His experiments had suecessful. 
“Tf I might come?” suggested Becker. 

“Do,” replied Weldon, gratefully. 

Mr. the event in 
proper and in definitely pon- 
tifical Just as the carriages 
were collecting in the street, Mr. Walt- 
mann himself came to the door with a 
large wreath for the belated relatives from 
Wayneville. “My boy is so busy to-day,” 


been 


3radbury directed 
costume 


manner. 
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said Mr. Waltmann, who seemed not un- 
willing to remain. 

Two of the blond-tressed ladies from 
the Cantabria, who had husbands “ on the 
road ” and whose time was not too greatly 
oceupied, discreet attendance. 
They even offered to sing a hymn, if no 
musie had been arranged for; and a sad- 
faced old lady, whose hair was only gray, 
thanked them, when all over, for 
their kindly sympathy. 

Just as the few carriages were filling up 
and driving away, under Mr. Bradbury’s 
quiet but expert direction, a tall, dark 
man, with hussar whiskers and smoked 
eye-glasses, slid unobtrusively into the 
Doctor Griswold was carefully 
effacing himself, as is the decorous wont 


were in 


was 


house. 
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of physicians on such occasions 
pneumonia had again declared its. 
the upper floor, and the house wa 
panie which only the promptest att: 
could allay. 

“ Ah!” thought Weldon, smoothi 
black gloves, as he looked out fr 
waiting carriage; “a reunion in 
He was but a beginner—only one 
beyond poor Truro, who had never 
at all; and the solidarity of the wo 
day world now came to him with 
whelming foree. Should he himse 
help knit such a net, ever enter th 
and woof of some extended and efi 
fabric? “ How well our quartetté 


together,” he murmured to himself; “ }) 


finely their four parts blend!” 


Harbor 


BENNETT 


W IND from the east, and a wet rain falling, 
A 


tide that moves with uneasy force, 


tugs with 
waters that 


Anxious 
Leaden 


hoarse voices calling, 
show no 


course. 


Wet black wharves with slippery floorings, 


Boxes and barre!s in long defiles; 
Anchored that strain at their moorings, 
Restless waters lapping the piles. 


vessels 


Wind from the east, and the drear rain beating, 
The thick smoke hovers and settles low; 

Far and away are the buoys repeating 
Solemn warnings, steady’ and slow. 


Gray-hooded launches in long rows swaying, 
Sloops and schooners that rock on the tide; 

Naked masts their slimness betraying, 
Whirling waters against the side. 


Wind from the east, and a chill rain drifting 
Over the city misty and gray; 

Out in the open the sea fog lifting 
And hiding the face of the sullen bay. 








The Perpetual Poor 


BY 
] Agent 


distinguished 
had 
management of 
his captaincy to 
ciplined salaried staff of a cor- 

All the ahead of his 
: prime were to be devoted to 
rsement of his verv considerabk 

his principal 


ereafter to be the 


2 d the 
nventor manufacturer, 
retired the 


siness, yielding 


friend, 
and 
from 


days 


self-indulgence 
bestowal of 
ent alms, 
ardent youth of the man blazed 
in as he unfolded the gloriously 
tarian project that I had come 
iss with him. The scheme had 
ith the contemplated expenditure 
$50,000; then the idea had oc- 
‘Home” a beau- 
memorial of a dearly 
mother, with the result that fifty 
id had gradually mounted to half 
n. 


I making the 
d worthy 


e walked about the ample grounds, 
nestled amid undulating, wood- 
lls, the model plant sprang up like 
t to the 
vision. 

“ Home ” 
litarian 


musie of his magnani- 


was to be as perfect in 
appointments as 
was to be 
with all the beauty that art, in- 
by a loving memory, could bestow. 


science 


make it, and adorned 


as listening with admiration, when 
den flood of interrupted 
d man’s rhapsody. Looking up, 
d his tear-brimming eyes 
ing toward a little group of tene- 
mothers, who sat on the poreh of 
xperimental “ Hom« 
babies and singing cozily. 
See,” he exclaimed, in a like 
ppressed hallelujah, “ what happi- 
You wouldn’t recognize them for 
here hardly 
presently observed, 
are so wonderfully changed.” 
r inspection of the grounds 


emotion 


wide, 


watching 


voice 


me creatures who came 


ays ago,” he 


and 


ROBERT 


W. BRUERE 


called his carriage, 
along the white State road 

little the 
hill Luxurious Persian 
woven to order after favorite de- 
the fall of our footsteps as 
We settled down in deep, com- 
fortable chairs and our talk ran lightly 
to poetry and the gentler arts. But more 
substantial matters soon won our attention. 

We discussed first the 
of the rising “ Home,” and then the man- 
agernent of the great charitable society 
to whose keeping he had determined t 
entrust it. 

At this point the weight of the them 
converted our 


buildings finished, he 
and we 
to his 
blossom-strewn 


droy e 
gracious mansion on 
rugs, 
signs, broke 


we entered. 


administration 


conversation for a 
monologue. As the 


ecutive of the society, I was in a certain 


space 
into salaried ex- 
sense his business lieutenant, and he was 


earnestly concerned to ground me well 
in the basie principles of what he re- 
garded as and efficient business. 
His have treasured not 
because of the high-minded purpose that 
prompted it, 
well expressed the policy that has created 
America’s her 
precedented philanthropies, and her un- 
counted multitude of broken and wasted 
the 
her Perpetual Poor. 

His precise words I do not pretend to 
remember, but their interesting gist ran 
as follows: “ Don’t 
Weed out those, old and young, who can’t 


sound 
counsel I only 
but especially because it so 


colossal fortunes, un- 


human beings twilight armies of 


employ old people. 
keep the pace, and those who fail to work 
in perfect accord with you. In business, 
the best manager is the man who gets 
the whole product out of the machine 
quickest. There will be better machines 
on the market ‘Don’t bi 
caught with junk on your hands,’ I used 
to urge my foreman; ‘use the machines 
up, then scrap them.’ So with men. 
They are at their best from eighteen or 
thereabouts to forty or forty-five. Get 


to-morrow. 
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their full labor product out of them 
quickly. Remember that business has no 
room for sentiment. Set the pace, drive 
your workers hard, use them up quick— 
then scrap them! It must be done to 
succeed. New men are being born every 
day, and will be knocking at your door 
to-morrow.” 

And hardly an hour before his heart 
had overflown with pity for a handful 
of destitute working-men’s wives whose 
babies his bounty had for the moment 
saved from starvation! 

Yet only gross injustice would sug- 
gest hypocrisy. This excellent man, half 
recumbent on his couch as he addressed 
me, did not for an instant see the con- 
nection between the common short- 
sighted practice of grinding out men’s 
lives for quick profits and the little com- 
pany of tenement mothers over there at 
the “ Home.” He was not only an able, 
vigorous, intelligent man, but a sincerely 
lovable, affectionate, large-hearted, and 
magnanimous man as well. 

Only, he was essentially of a generation 
that is passing—a generation of captains 
who waged ruthless competitive war upon 
one another at the head of their own 
hard-driven troops, and who have left us 
on the one hand a few colossal fortunes, 
with a few unprecedented philanthropic 
foundations, and on the other our nat- 
ural resources impaired, our forests de- 
spoiled, our mines gutted, our virgin top- 
soil, built up by slow nature in the 
course of geologic ages, dumped into the 
sea at the rate of a billion or more tons 
each year by our ruined and neglected 
rivers, and an annual roll of 650.000 
preventable deaths—more by a hundred 
thousand than perished on the field from 
disease and wounds combined, North and 
South, during the four and a half years 
of the Civil War—together with a sick 
list, equally preventable, that year in, 
year out, day after day, and hourly, never 
drops below 3,000,000! 

And just as my large-hearted friend 
saw no connection between his policy of 
scrapping human beings for the sake of 
quick profits and his little group of 
working-men’s wives too poor to nourish 
their children, so business in the nation at 
large has been oblivious of or indifferent 
to the connection between the common 
practice of discarding men like worn- 


out or broken machines and the 
swelling multitude of spiritually \ 
physically maimed creatures wl 
after day pour through the doors 
courts and benevolent societies, a 
years of prosperity and panic alik 
our almshouses, jails, charity ho 
and reformatories crowded with | 
wrecks. It has been cheaper to ser: 
than to save them. 

Even among professional phil: 
pists it is not generally’ realized h 
erally the phrase “scrap them” | 
plied to our traditional methods ot 
posing of the industrially maimed 
unfit. For many generations our p1 
has been not unlike that of the Romans oy 
who exposed their aged and rg 
slaves to death by the elements up 
island in the Tiber. Take, for exa 
the early history of New York’s gr 
publie charity, Bellevue Hospital, vi 
during a considerable part of last cer 
tury was the general city poor! 
“There,” the records of the instit 
tell us, “in buildings intended for 
eral almshouse administration, wer 
gregated in one sickening mass th 
tute, the prisoners, the victims 
forms of infectious and contagio 
ease, the insane, and the sick dependent oe 
children of the city.” And how i‘ 
that “sickening mass” was regard 
merely a scrap-heap the care of t! 
mates bears witness. In the midst 
glorious Sixties, when the natio: 
aflame for the abolition of Af : 
slavery, an epidemic, due to the cor 
lack of all sanitary arrangements, 
in Bellevue. “The patients,” re! 
visiting physician, “had been r 
to one of the garret-like wards 
diately beneath the roof. The s! be 
were broken, and the beds, on a ae 
of the great number of victims, 


be placed so closely that the dri; ed 
which were employed to catch the 7 
of rain, could no longer be kept 
floor, but were placed upon the bed 

“The treatment consisted chic! : 
stimulation, and the raw ward w! ‘ 
was used for this purpose. On r 
easion, in the dead of winter, I visited r 
the ward, and ordered an increased le 
tion of toddy for all the patients bh rm 


of the extreme cold. There were n 
able means of heating the garret. |! 





rHE 


fearful that disaster 
ave overtaken my patients, I rose 
ggled to the hospital through a 
blizzard which had been 


ct morning, 


raging 


afternoon before. On climbing 


1d opening the creaking 


1 


neountered horrible sight. 


‘ 


nurses il, debauched, peni- 
drunken 
Snow had drifted 
the rotten roof 
sheets about the 


dirt. 


prisoners—lay im a 
pon the floor 


gh the rifts in 
great white 
od the On some of 
it had been in part brushed away 


On twelve beds 


It cover 


dying patients. 
| 


ewas unbroken. The nurses had 
] 


their patients’ licuor, and during 
victims had died.” 

1863, but in 
“onditions from the point of 
had not 
change 3 had 
and 
of Bellevue prop- 
ing primarily to the fact that the 
value of the patients for medical 
fully realized, 
0l had accordingly been 


ht twelve 
be ire, Was in 
1uman conservation 
ally altered. Great 
rought in the construction 


administration 
] 


1 
pecome 


young physicians 

“al practice among 

and other hospital 

had been added 
Department of 

‘orrection; but so far as 
intelligence of the 
neerned the public hospitals, 


ises, and prisons continued to be 


city at 


as they unhappily are to a 
the 


maimed and un- 


to-day as 


industrially 


extent even 
f the 
or instance, the 
to the 


n human life 


serap- 


generally accepted 
value which a community 
is the infant death 
msider how the poor of New York 
have been prized when as late as 
he mortality among the babies re- 
at the public Infants’ Hospital 
y ros ninety-eight and 
1895 and 1896 
horrible maximum of one hundred 
1897! Indeed, in 1900 cer- 
nurses in Bellevue Hospital were in- 
by the Grand for man- 
ter in the first degree for cruelties, 


from 
nine per cent. in 


ent. in 


J ury 
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against the management of the hospital 
and censured the medical board. There 
lack of model homes and 
in and about New York, but then 
designed rather for the 
msolation of the 


was nl 
the like 
as now they 
delight 
than for comprehensive 

But last decade or so a 
radically different spirit has begun to be 


petty 


were 
and « charitable 
human economy. 
within the 
manifest in the administration of 
charitable institutions. 
a noteworthy 
tarian 
influence of 


our 
There has been 
development of 


sentiment, 


humani- 
the 
medicine; but 
by far the most important and hopeful 
factor in the transformation that is all 
too slowly but none the less certainly 
taking place is the recent awakening of 
the intelligence of the 
community to the threatened deteriora- 
tion and to the 
impending danger of an inadequate labor 
supply. As the result 
practice of grinding out lives for quick 
profits 
sickening 


largely guided by 
“ preventive ” 


keener business 


of our industrial army 


of our age-long 


and of “congregating in 
the destitute, the crim- 
inal, the diseased, the and the 
dependent children,” physical and mental 
degeneracy is startlingly on the increase, 
addition 


one 
mass 


insane, 


and in the hosts of the unem- 


ployable—men and women who have been 
so long without regular work, or shelter, or 
food that vagraney has become a chronic 
are steadily swelling. 

The attention of the English-speaking 
world is to-day fixed on Great Britain’s 


disease with them 


experimental programme of social legis- 
lation, a programme that embraces pen- 
sions for old age, insurance against in- 
dustrial accidents and occupational dis- 
the establishment of national 
employment bureaus, and the complete 
reconstruction of the English Poor Law. 
The elements of this programme had been 
urged by a group of humanitarian en- 
thusiasts for decades, but had 
brushed aside by the “ practical ” men of 
England until the time of the Boer war, 
when the recruiting officers found that 
thousands and tens of thousands of 
British youth were undersized physically 
and mentally, and the degeneracy was 
rotting the national fibre. For more than 
a century English captains of industry, 


cases, 


been 


lting in death, inflicted 
and this same 
presentment 
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upon one heedless of social consequences, had been 


the patients, 
brought a 


CXXI 


Grand 
directed 


grinding out the lives of working men, 
women, and children for quick profits, 
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mtil the war showed the nation that both 
her military and commercial supremac 
were in peril Then the government 
initiated a reform. 

To-day there are signs that the busi- 
ness intelligence of America is being 
prompted, by a group of similar dis- 
coveries, to undertake, on its own ac- 
count, a similar programme for the con- 
ervation ot the i hysical effici ney of our 
industria! army. 

Our greatest temptaiion to prodigality 
in the use of our labor supply has been 
the short-sighted notion that our store 
of immigrant labor was inexhaustible, 
that Eurepe would indefinitely furnish us 
with new workers more rapidly than busi- 
ness could absorb them or use them up; 
hut to-day the supply of efficient immi- 
grant labor is visibly approaching ex- 
haustion. Germany, for example, that 
onee poured thousands of sturdy mechan- 
ics into our factories, has herself become 
an importer of labor and is sending us 
practically no workers at all. (Just as 
I write this sentence the papers bring the 
report that “ according to the State Com- 


missioner of Labor one out of every four 
immigra ts is ft und to be undesirabl a 
due, it is said, to the fact that we have 


drained Europe to its southeasternmost 
dregs.) Furthermore, in spite of our dis- 
graceful neglect of vital statistics—the 
ional census report on the proportion 
of children in our total population be- 
gins with the confession that our na- 
tional birth rate is completely unknown 
a number of special investigators have 
made it scientifically certain that our 
birth rate, like that of France and all 
other European countries, is steadily fall- 
ing. And, finally, us the most ominous 
consequence of our fatuous policy of 
social neglect, physical and mental de- 
generacy, with concomitant vagrancy 
and crime, are, as already observed, fast 


ineré asing. 


‘rom many points of view these facts 
are of immense importance to business; 
° 


although we are not a military na- 
tion, we are engaged in a _ world-wide 
war for commercial supremacy whose 
successful issue depends absolutely upon 
the health and vigor and loyalty of our 
laboring class 

Accordingly, as (through splendid en- 


dowments) the keen, far-seeing  intel- 


ligenee of our corporations make 
increasingly felt, the exeeutive of 
both our publie and private char 

less and less concerned with pr 
‘interesting cases” for the te: 
edification of ladies’ and gentlem« 
visory committees or for stocking 
conceivéd though ineffectual m 
homes, and are more and more ¢ 

with the business-like problems of 
conservation—the elimination of 
erates, and the dev lopment of the 
industrial power of that abando 


submerged group whom, beyond 


them the crumbs from our tab! 


have he re tofore not considered 
bothering about. These “ biologi: 
Is 


+ 
( 


neers,” as the salaried officia 


ized charity are sometimes eall 


to-day approaching our vast huma 
heaps in much the same spiri 
interested scientific economy as 
the civil and mining engineers, 


ample, whom our great corporati 


everywhere employing to eliminat 


of all kinds—to reclaim the water 


of our neglected streams, to dr 
fertile beds of swamps, and to rev 
great culm-banks that the passi: 
igal generation piled up in mount 
waste at the mouths of a hundred 
The programme of human cons 
as it slowly begins to appear inv 
vhysical and medical eare of 
children, the anti-tuberculosis car 
the campaign for the reduction of 
mortality, and seores of other sl 


considered activities. I wish to ill 


its spirit by reference to the pl 
the elimination or redemption 
two classes that have been regard 


tionally as the types of the pred 


or Perpetual Poor—the idiot or 
minded, and the vag 
How our sins of omission ar 


upon us from generation to genet 


Until a few years ago—for the m 
even to-day—our treatment of th 
dering idiot, like our treatment 


rant beggar or t 


crippled and sick, was to east hin 


in the almshouse, as industriall; 
or to let him drift at large in the 


How well I remember “ Crazy Sar 
common jest of the neighborhood 


IT was reared. It was every one’s } 


to badger and besot the pitiabl 
for the highly appreciated del 


~ 





THE 


When he 


grew violent and be- 


amus Tr 


ice 


> he was locked up in jail 
Unfor- 
laughed had the sense 
he had the 
his progeny. 


Is and costly 


d” on the stone-pile. 
lit whe 
the 


wreak 


vengeance 
through 
criminals 
to such 
Thirty-seven 
1 our State 
the v 
A few months agi 
which ] i 
investigator to th 
We 
ne f these “ 
d custodial e that 
bad, not diseased. 
indred 


r, thirty 


nowis 
origin 


Sam. 


trace their 
‘tives as 


he yo 


are 


men il 


Ing 


atory * queer, as say, 


ir minds.” 
ittee 


with am 


State 


) 
associated 


reforma 


had been earnestly 


r women, 
1 that me convicts ” 
they 
Yet of 
by the 
proved to be 
of these thirty- 


cent, 


are; were 

the 
omen obse rved 
nin 


defective , and 
mothers, 
cent. il- 
These wretched im- 
had for 
able from disorderly con- 
to manslaughter. 
it four years ago the educational 
of New York City began the 
ization of the so-ealled 
Th “ el; , mack 


me ntally 


Ity-four per were 
per 


childre hn. 


rty-Six mothers of 


t 
ate 


been imprisoned every 


crime 


atie organ 
ided classes. 


ot 
minded 


isses 
ively abnormal 
children, 


ig] 


are 


already have 

hundred, and 
that the 
ntains at least twice eighteen hun- 
In 1907 the Governor of New 


appointed a commission empowered 


a 
ership of ‘ iteen 
ithorities convinced 
nore. 


g other things to ascertain the ex- 
f f the State. 


feeble in 
this commission 


mindedness 
searching inquiry 
ted that the de 

that of 


v York, like 
that 


} 
ly 
ade fe ctive s, 


generat population 


the 


we 


nation, was 
had at least 
mental and that ap- 
mate ly 17,000 of these were huddled 
the aged, 
ick and infirm, or permitted to drift 
tected at large. 

trite to refer to the often- 
ted history of the Tribe of Ishmael, 
yet the significance of the figures just 
d would be lost to 
it it. 

the seventeenth e« ntury 


increasing, 


mmon almshouses with 


seems 


many readers 


John Ish- 


|, a mental stray, came to this country 
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from England 
ot 


Traction of | 


Dr. Osear G. MeCulloch, 
Indiana, has traced a 
thirty fam- 

two hundred and 

he that 
continuous history cover- 


Indianap 11s, 
is descendants 
ilies out 
hity. Cs 


‘there 


4 a possible 


meerning these reports 
is on 
ing a period of forty-eight years, touch- 
ing almost every and in- 


know nh crime, 


volving no less de- 
Think of 
seventeen thousand Ishmaels adrift in one 
State and of their effect upon the he alth 
and vigor of our industrial army! 
But the of the new 
=pirit of human conservation, a vigorous 
for the protection of our 
labor supply against the 
f this degenerate group; last year New 
York State p iased a splendid tract of 
vo thousand acres where a colony 
be established to supplement the 
first expe rimental colony established fif- 
teen 


than five thousand 


generates of all sorts and kinds. 


under influence 


campaign Is On 


contamination 


ire} 
ome tft 


is to 


years ago, for the permanent segre- 
gation, under medi 
of the ineurably feeble-minded, especial- 
ly of New York City, 
foot for creating an intimate connection 
between the “ ungraded in the 
} iblie schools Letchworth Village, 
as the colony is called, so that these dan- 
ugh 
protected from abuse 
at the sami be 
further cankering our working class 
through the destructive multiplication of 
their degenerate and corrupting progeny. 


eal advice and control, 
and plans are on 


classes " 
and 
gerous th innocent 
he 


may 


creatures may 
society, and 


restrained from 


by 


time 


Like plans are under way looking to 
the elimination or redemption of our vast 
numbers of vagrants and tramps. 
thes 
or set adrift with other dependent poor 
under the ignorant or blind notion that 
they are voluntarily unemployed, shiftless, 
and bad. 

There 


grants 


To-day 


pariahs are cast on the secrap-heap 


that 
almost 


is abundant evidence 
and 


ly the prod icts Oo 


va- 
‘bums ” are entire- 
f social neglect and in- 
dustrial mismanagement. At the tenth 
annual of the National 
Federation, a manufacturer told the fol- 
lowing story: “In our soldering depart- 
ment the conditions have been unhealth- 
ful for many years. The atmosphere is 
heavy constantly with the fumes arising 
from the contact of hot 
with the acid flux used. 


meeting Civie 
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As a result it 
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has always been a problem with us to 
keep the force constant in this depart- 
ment. We have been compelled to hire 
as high as 225 men in a year to keep 
a force of seventy-five to eighty at work. 
We have been aware that the men were 
leaving the service because of the un- 
healthful conditions, but the difficulties 
in the way of improvement seemed in- 
surmountable until we determined to 
find a way. As the result of a few 
weeks of study, we are now preparing to 
install an exhaust system that will 
represent an investment of not to exceed 
$1,200, that will result in making the 
force in this department fifty per cent. 
more constant, which in turn will fully 
cover the investment we are making.” 
For many years this manufacturer, be- 
cause it had seemed cheaper to “use 
men up quick and scrap them” than 
to invest $1,200 in a simple improvement, 
had been sending hundreds of men and 
their families adrift to become deserters, 
and beggars, and eventually “ bums.” 

The Russell Sage Foundation recently 
published a report covering among other 
things the stability of employment in 
several typical American industries. 
“The superintendent of a mining prop- 
erty,” the report states, “insisted on the 
amazing figures of 5,000 hired during 
the year to maintain a force of 1,000. 
The largest operator of the district 
thought this too high, but said that 
2,000 hirings in a year for 1,000 per- 
manent positions was not an exaggerated 
index of labor’s mobility. The employ- 
ment bureau of a huge machine-works 
hired 21,000 men and women during the 
year to keep up a foree of 10,000.” 

It is such wasteful mismanagement as 
this that fills our city’s slums with de- 
moralized human wrecks. Individual em- 
ployers are interested in men while they 
are able-bodied enough to yield a profit on 
their wages; when they have been crip- 
pled, the temptation is to diseard them, 
thus adding demoralization to disability. 

In 1909 the Governor of New York 
appointed a commission to inquire, 
among other matters, into the extent 
of human waste in the industries of 
the State. Upon thorough inquiry the 
commission reported: “We must con- 
clude that the 22,722 reported acci- 
dents of employment in 1908 [a year 


when, owing to general unemploy 
the number of industrial  acci 
was abnormally low} were but a 
proportion of the total numbe 
such accidents occurring during 
year.” Moreover, the investigatio: 
the commission showed that the 
of a great majority of the indust: 
injured had not been sufficient to 
the “risk of employment,” as it is « 
—that is, not sufficient to enabl 
workers either to save money, 
insure themselves and their fa: 
against accident; and it was f 
shown that under our Employers’ 
bility law only a pitiable fractioi 
ceived adequate damages, and that 
large proportion of those injured a1 
dependents of those killed got not 
or next to nothing.” What then be: 
of them and their families? “ Wit 
major part of their incomes cut off, 
commission explains, “the injured 
men’s family, especially in the ca 
serious and fatal accidents, must de] 
upon the work of women and chil 
or upon the assistance of relatives 
friends, must reduce their standar 
living to the detriment of health, 
must often become destitute and 
pendent upon charity. That thes: 
the actual results of the situation 
inquiry has proved.” In short, the; 
driven forth on the downward road 
leads to the slums and the bread li: 

I do not mean to suggest that al 
flotsam and jetsam of our great « 
are the victims of industrial accident 
do mean, however, that no one who 
mingled with the men in the bread 
or with the demoralized creatures i 
almshouses and jails can miss the 
clusion that without exception the; 
the products of that same social ne; 
and industrial mismanagement of 
unrequited industrial accidents a1 
characteristic example. 

As the result of our prodigal | 


of “using men up quick and scrappi 


them” experts estimate that ever 


prosperous times there are at least 


500,000 vagrants or “ bums ” in the « 
try—millions’ worth of labor p 
wasting and rotting away. 

Moved to fresh interest in thes 
by the extraordinary accessions to 
ranks of the unemployed during 





rHE 


New 
philanthropists 


York 
he ld a 


a view, first, to securing 


ent panic, a group of 


talists and 
ference with 
for 
without work because of the panic 


loyment men and women who 


r other immediate and temporary 
ms; and second, to provide a place 
detention and 
thful, extensive, 
penitentiary or workhouse for those 


had already suffered demoralization 


reformation, more 


and efficient than 


were in imminent danger of becom- 


bums.” 


chronically unemployable 


England the government has just 
ned a chain of public employment 
aus; the New York de- 
d in favor of a private employment 
the who 


necessary 


conference 
and financier 
teed the 
t organized labor should not be repre- 
ted the board of directors. The 
reau established the theory 
it unemployment in the case at least 
those 


rgely due to 


guar- 
capital stipulated 
on 
was on 
who are still industrially fit is 
maladjustment ”-—that is, 
the machinery to keep 
r distributed to the shifting 
and. The theory is that there may 
a hundred Denver, for 
ample, and a hundred idle men in New 
of 
e object of this national employment 


absence of 


meet 
vacancies in 


rk mutually unaware each other. 
reau is to bring the job and the idle 
and thus to forestall 


roniec idleness and consequent demoral- 


rker together, 
ition. 

The and far more important 
easure adopted by the conference pro- 
led for a farm colony 


second 


for vagrants to 
established and maintained under thi 
i the State. Last 
d again this year, members of the con- 
presented to the State Legis- 
ture an to establish a State in- 
strial for the detention, 
mane discipline, instruction, and ref- 


lice power of year, 
rence 

“act 
farm colony 


rmation of male adults committed there- 
as tramps or as vagrants.” It is the 
pe of the promoters of this measure 
at the farm colony, if established, will 
the first of a chain through whose in- 
rumentality the sound unemployed may 
winnowed from the wholly demoralized 
d industrially unfit, their labor 
wer thus conserved. The discipline is 


and 


consist primarily of agricultural labor, 
hich will not only restore the inmates 
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to full physical vigor, but will enable 
them to provide food for themselves. As 
in the case of the employment bureau, 
it was thought expedient to keep the 
colony directly and exclusively under the 
supervision of men of business 
the act reads, “shall be under 
the control and management of a board 
of five managers, to be appointed by the 
Governor . 


“ said 
colony,” 


and to serve without com- 
pensation.” This provision will be ef- 
excluding 
organized labor. 

The for the elimination 
of the tramp and the feeble-minded, the 
“bum ’ the idiot, like the related 
for the conquest of tuber- 
the reduction of the infant 
rate, is still but it 
significant indicating the 
awakening of business intelligence to the 


fective in representatives of 


programme 


and 
programme 
culosis and 
death 
is highly 


embryonie, 


as 


need of conserving the working efticiency 
of the laboring class. It marks the be- 
the end of the policy of 
‘serap them,” as well as of our tradi- 
tional self-indulgent practice of sporadic 

The moment it ceases 
“to burn men to 
transport coal,” as a New York merchant 
recently put it, in explaining why he gave 
up his beautifully located out-of-town 
plant to come back to the city; the mo- 


ginning of 


individual alms. 


to be cheaper than 


ment it pays better to conserve men than 
to squander them, business will develop 
a system of pensions for loyal service, 
will safeguard the lives of workers and 
their families by schemes of compensa- 
tion for accident and industrial disease, 
end will supply ample funds to charity to 
tide them over periods of unemployment. 

Moreover, the feeble-minded de- 
generate and the unemployed “ bums,” 
separately provided for or eliminated, 
our Department of Public Charities will 
cease to be a scrap-heap, and will become 


with 


exclusively, what in large measure it al- 
ready is, a department of splendid and 
well-equipped hospitals; it will bear mucl 
the same relation to the industrial army 
that the medical staff and the Red Cross 
corps bear to the soldiers in the field. 

The test that business increasingly 
applies to charity is, not how many 
have entered your gates, but how many 
have you restored to industrial efficiency, 
how much labor power have you conserved 
for the money entrusted to you? 
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Who Killed Cock Robin? 


BY MARGARET CAMERON 


ESS WALLACE, going alone to 

visit her sister, Mrs. Ford, in the 

little college town of Brookfield, 
had been delayed in reaching the city 
by a wreck ahead of her train, and was 
obliged in consequence to take the twelve- 
twenty-five local out, instead of the earlier 
express she had hoped to catch. 

It was a very hot night, the last in 
June, and she had been travelling since 
early that morning and was tired and 
sleepy. ‘Therefore she went out to her 
train as soon as it was announced; and 
since a woman with a fretful, sticky, 
eandy-munching child had been sitting 
behind her all the afternoon, she chose 
the back seat in the ear, insuring herself 
against annoyance from that direction 
at least. Then, realizing that in no way 
could she hasten the departure of the 
train, she wearily propped her hand 
against her cheek and closed her eyes. 

She could not even lean her head 
comfortably against the window-casing, 
for this was in the days of stiff, straight- 
brimmed sailor-hats. She also wore a 
high, stiff, turn-over collar and slim 
cravat, and her mannish coat of blue serge 
ypened over a plain white shirt-waist. 

She hoped Kate had received her tele- 
gram and would have some one at the 
station to meet her, and wondered 
whether Tom Mason would be there, de- 
ciding at once that he would not. He 
would surely present himself in the morn- 
ing, however; and remembering this, she 
smiled drowsily, readjusted her elbow, 
and felt a little less tired. 

A few people straggled into the car, 
hot and listless: a couple of Italian 
laborers, who chose a place near the mid- 
dle of the coach and put their feet on 
the opposite cushion; a pleasant-looking 
young fellow, who dropped into the seat 
across from Bess and immediately fell 
asleep; and the soiled and bedraggled 
parents of two soiled and bedraggled but 
still vociferous small boys, whose hands 


were full of rockets and pin-wheels 
whose pockets bulged with fireerack 
in preparation for the approac! 
Fourth of July. These also found s 
near the middle of the car, whenc 
strident voices of the boys, as they 
played and gloated and quarrelled 
their treasures, smote upon her tired ¢ 

Presently her attention was attra 
by a particularly merry and mellow 
just outside her window, and a } 
masculine voice said: 

“The only trouble with you, Jim, 
that you don’t loosen up often en 
You'll wake up some fine morning 
find yourself an old man if you d 
look out.” 

‘IT am an old man, Frank,” re; 


another voice. “By George! I for 


ihat I ever was a boy except when | 
out with you fellows of ‘eighty 
and live over my one year in college.” 

“Oh, dry up!” exclaimed a third \ 
“We're all boys yet. I defy any! 
who’s been with us the last two or t] 
days to deny that—or that Jim Mas 
the youngest of the lot,” he added, w! 
at they all laughed. 

At his mention of the name, Miss W 
lace’s eyes opened wide, and she 
plainly startled. Tom Mason had 
her much of a severe kinsman, whon 
called Uncle James, who had reared 
younger brother and himself from « 
boyhood, and who was grimly detern 
that they should take the educati 
which he had vainly hungered, 
achieve in their lives the success th: 
felt his had missed. She had once as 
Tom why he never spoke of this re! 
as “Uncle Jim,” and he had rey 
with a dubious little shake of the 
“Tnele James isn’t that sort.” | 
this Jim Mason be that Uncle J: 
whose home was in Brookfield ? 

‘By the way, how are your boys 
ting along?” asked the one called F: 
“ Fine fellows, aren’t they?” 
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both 
all 


weren't 
Mason, 


from his tone. 


they 
returne d 
ial quality gone 


t’s the 


would be if 

grimly 

a matter with ’em?” asked 
his friends. 

Dd, the 

ntetherabl 


brilliant, er- 


young comet, bending 


younger, is a 


is energies just now on knocking 
heavenly body clear out of space 
he interrupted himself, 
‘And Tom, the 
ugh, but he’s suddenly 
| that beats 
ing his brother ever thought of.” 
hat’s that?” 


e wants to get married!” 


isn’t funny,” 


others laughed. 


steady en 


. 2 . 
asinine streak 


ed an 


His tone 
ted that beyond this criminal folly 
not 


lly; but 


chuckled 


the car 


and his friends 
the girl inside 
y sat erect, her lips a straight line 
ner gloved hands clenched. Once 
glaneed hastily about at the seats 
ining vacant, and touched the handle 
Then, as the 
frankly audible, the impuls 
and still. 
the 


suit-case. voices 
ued, 

d and she remained tensé 
him if 
ight,” of the 
Il’'mph! I’ve never seen the girl and 
; She’s « of those 


istomed to 


won't hurt girl’s 


said one men. 


want to yne silly 


ty butterfli a, ace more 
Tom could afford 
of 


girl 


in a month than 
and, 
No 


ol jection to 


ive her in a year course, 
any of that 
I’ve Tom’ 


ving, when he’s of suitable age, but 


hasn’t 


sense, 
has. no 
only twenty 
What do you 
nded Frank 
Well—forty.” 
th laughter. 


fellows 


“seven 

eall a suitable age 
The other men shout- 
“ That’s all right, but 
well as I do that 
married man that’s 
od stuff 


ing to 


know as 
ing man 
d,’ and Tom’s 
m to fool 
for it at 


got too gt 
with, I’m 
all.” 

out, Jim,” 


‘You be 
Perhaps 


not ge 


the third 
monkeying with a 
he’s in love with 


warned 


OOK 


may 


‘sh! In love! I suppose he is in 
with her! Anyhow, he’s letting her 

1 fool of him, all right. He’s home 

is vacation he’s an architect, 
the of of Grove & Kingdon, and 
well—and this girl has 

managed to an invitation 


now 
tices 
4 mighty 


ehow get 
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Brookfield, 


to turn up at any 


to visit somebody in and is 
L suppose 
this 


around 


time. 
to land him 
ertainly floating 
yuth open, just waiting 
bait but I’ve a 
mvs _ 
a quick breath through set 
teeth and struck a tight little fist against 
the window-sill. She knew, and she found 
it incredible that James Mason should not 
that Tom had worked early and 
had used all the 
could summon, to arrange this vacation 
of his at the to be 
Brookfield. had been visiting in 
West, and it would be their first 
meeting in several months, as well as her 
first visit to the old town in which Tom 
had grown up and to which her sister had 
ed 


I. 


likely 
thinks she’s going 
he’s 
his 
the 


reserve 


she 
time—-and 
there with 
to 


two 


m 
swallow fly or 
in 
Be Ss dre W 


know, 
late, and influence he 
time when she was 
in She 
the 


recently moy 

“Oh, Pll break it up,” confidently con- 
tinued Mason, “but it’s the first time I 
ever had any serious trouble with Tom, 
and it took Why, when 
he told me he was going to ask this girl 
to marry him and I said I wouldn’t stand 
for it, that boy defied Yes, sir, ac- 
tually defied me!” 


‘Bully for him!” laughed Frank. “I 


wouldn’t a tinker’s dam for a 


me unawares, 


me, Sir, 


man 
who wi for 
the he 
neither would you, 
for 


living 
love with! And 
old As 
comet, give him a big enough 
orbit and he’ll b 
him room.” 
“Ti 


retorted 


anybody 
in 
you 


woman was 
clam! 
your 
a credit to you. Give 
in!” 
“T’ve issued an ulti- 
too. One more 
he comes of college and 
work in overalls so quick it Il 
If he’s g 


give him room—to work 
the 
matum for 
and 


to 


other. 
him, esca- 
pade, out 
oes 
it so much 


i find 


near being 


make his he ad swim. 
that he can’t control it, 
for it! He’s 
expelled twice alr ady.” 

“ Oh, Jim!” chaffed the third 
man. “ Remember your own youth! Re- 


energy 
a vent come 


come, 


member the time we painted Prexy’s cow 
green and hoisted her up to the roof of 
the chemical building?” 

“That’s right!” chuckled Frank. 
“That nearly put us all out of business! 
That was one of your scintillating ideas, 
Jim. And did you ever tell your comet 
about the time we held up the train with 
old Busby aboard ?”’ 
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‘You bet I never did! Nor Tom, 
either. But confound it, man, I was a 
Freshie. We were all Freshies then. 
Bob’s past all that—or ought to be.” 

“Remember Bill Dewing? Brightest 
chap in our class? Remember what a 
perfect limb he was—oh, you weren’t 
there! Well, he never got over being a 
comet. It took the whole class, during 
the Senior year, to keep him in order 
long enough to graduate, and look at him 
now! Probably the most brilliant polit- 
ical writer in this country.” 

“Right you are!” exclaimed the other 
man. “Give your comet room to swing 
in, Jim. Nobody ever gets over being a 
kid until he’s dead. He may be unburied, 
but he’s dead, all right. Look at yourself. 
You’ve been walled up for years in that 
academic mausoleum of a town up the 
road here, and even yet you’re not de- 
funct! You still wake up and raise—” 

“Only once a year, boys! Only once 
a year!” protested Mason, and the others 
laughed. 

“Well, then, make a night of it, for 
Heaven’s sake! You’ve about three more 
drinks aboard now than you _ usually 
carry, and you’re almost human! Come 
on back with us and we'll give you three 
more, and then you'll begin to enjoy life 
again. Come on!” 

“No, boys, not to-night. I'd like to, 
for I still feel like eutting everything 
loose, but I’ve got to be home early in 
the morning.” 

“Oh, you’re a quitter!” gibed the oth- 
er two, as the starting-bell rang. “ Cin- 
derella galloping home to the ashes at 
midnight! Come on! Dare you to! 
No? Good-by, then, until next year!” 

The train moved, and Miss Wallace, 
erect and tense and vividly angry, waited 
for Mr. James Mason to come into her 
field of vision; but apparently he chose 
the car behind, for no one entered the 
one where she sat, and gradually she re- 
laxed somewhat, although it was long 
before her lips lost their rigidity of line 
or her eyes their sombre fire. 

Meanwhile other people drifted in, 
chiefly country patrons of the city’s roof- 
gardens and open-air restaurants, and as 
the train crawled through the hot night 
they left it again by twos and threes at 
the little stations. Shortly before one 
o’clock, the parents of the boys, awaking 


opportunely themselves, hurriedly ar 
their slumbering offspring and dra; 
them from the car, reluctant and w 
pering, but still firmly clutching 
pyrotechnical treasures. 

There were few passengers remai 
by this time, and of these all were a: 
except the girl in the back seat, now 
only woman in the coach. Even 
finally put aside the magazine in y 
she had been trying to interest her 
and again propped her head upon 
hand and closed her eyes, giving h: 
entirely to indignant contemplati: 
James Mason’s utterances and attitu 

Thus she did not notice an elderly 
who entered from the doorway lb 
her, and, after glancing at the scatt: 
passengers, selected a seat across th« 
from and slightly behind the two 
ians, now peacefully if somewhat a 
sleeping. Nor did she see him g 
ward and help himself thirstily to 
water; but as he turned to come 
through the car, she chanced to ope: 
eyes, and indifferently observed him f{ 
behind her screening fingers. He 
man of medium height and weight, 
middle age, and well dressed. Mor 
did not mark at the moment. 

He looked with evident disapproval 
the unconscious Italians, whose d 
feet still reposed in the opposite 
and whose open mouths and flushed, | 
spiring faces were a fitting accom 
ment to their loud snores. After pas 
them, his attention was attracted by s 
thing on the floor. He paused, | 
sharply at it, and stooped. Wher 
arose he held in his hand that s 
delight of the youth of our land k 
as a “cannon cracker,” dropped by 
children. 

For a moment he considered it 
lessly; then a mirthful spasm cross 
face, and after a hasty but sear 
glance at his fellow passengers, he slij 
into the seat behind the Italians. 
cautiously turned her head and | 
at the youth across from her, finding 
palpably asleep, as all the others se 
to be. She realized at once that her 
drowsy attitude was probably reassuri 
the elderly man, but she could not 
that her mannish dress had contribut 
his conviction that there were no vw 
present, her face being partly conceal 
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the propping hand. Once more he quickly 
scrutinized the passengers; then fumbled 
in his pocket, stooped a litthe—and slipped 
across the aisle and a few seats back. 

A moment later a terrific detonation 
not only effectually ended the snores of 
the two Italians, but brought every man 
in the car to his feet, blinking and pale. 
There was the instant of bewildered sus- 
pense that always follows a shock, which 
was first broken by wild yells of terror 
from the Italians. As one of them 
ran, crouching between the seats, to- 
ward the nearest door, the other flung 
himself bodily upward and hung from 
the bell-rope, while the still quivering 
air was reassaulted by a_ shrill out- 
burst of Neapolitan expletives, appeals, 
and threats. 

The train jolted heavily to a halt, un- 
der the sudden application of the air- 
brakes, and the excited crew ran into the 
car from both directions, followed by 
other passengers, while those originally 
there were still asking one another what 
had happened. 

Through all the excitement Bess had 
kept her eye on the man responsible for 
it, and he had feigned to be as much 
startled as the rest. Therefore she was 
not surprised to see him approach the 
conductor, with indignant mien, demand- 
ing what this disturbance meant, and 
whether there were not men enough in 
the crew or energy enough in the“man- 
agement to protect patrons of the road 
from outrage. She was not prepared, 
however, to hear the man reply: 

“What happened, Mr. Mason? Any- 
body hurt ?”’ 

“TIurt? No! Unless that dago back 
there has burst a_ blood-vessel yelling! 
From the fragments on the floor, I should 
say that somebody exploded a firecracker, 
or a Fourth-of-July bomb. An outrage, 
Jackson, an outrage! This is no place 
and no hour for practical jokes.” 

“Did you see who did it, Mr. Mason?” 

“Certainly not! I saw no one. But 
if your crew can’t keep persons of that 
sort in order I shall take the matter to the 


superintendent. I’ve been driven out of 


one car by a squalling young one, and now 
somebody explodes a bomb in this one!” 
“T’m sorry, Mr. Mason. I'll try to find 
out who did it,” said the conductor, anx- 
iously. Turning to Bess, he continued: 


‘You were in this car, miss. Do _ 
know who did it?” 5; 

‘I know no more about it than 
gentleman does,” she quietly rey 


whereupon Mason shot a keen glan he 
her from beneath his brows, whicl - 
met with apparent uneoncern, conclu un 
carelessly, “At this hour everyb -~ 
likely to be dozing.” d 

“This makes it worse, Jackson,” s« - 


ly declared Mason. To he r he adde d, 
a direct look: “I had no idea ther 
a lady in the ear. I hope you 
not frightened.” fied 

“Thank you, I was not at all frig - 
ened,” she indifferently returned. “0 
expects firecrackers at this season.” 

‘I congratulate you on your st 
nerves, madam. Most women would | 
screamed.” 

Entirely reassured as to her ignor: 
in the matter, he took off his hat, bi 
and made a dignified exit, while she 
looking after him, a curious light in 
eyes. So that, again, was James Mas 
Through the open door, she saw him dr 
off the platform and go forward, 
parently to the smoking-car, and a mo- 
ment later, taking advantage of th 
citement still eentring on the sons 
Italy, she slipped out and found a 
in the coach behind. 

From the subsequent comments of 
ple about her, returning from th ; ; 
of war, she gathered that it had tak hi 
the combined efforts of passengers “ys 
crew to convince the Neapolitans t fe 
they had not been the victims of a Bla 


Hand plot, and that even when this ryb 
been accomplished, they had discover _— 
in the ear an ancient enemy, in sympa 
person of a voung ecollegian who | begat 
previously hoaxed them, and despit« rail 
denials of any knowledge of this afl +s 
of the bomb, had threatened him ~ 
varied and picturesque vengeance. Bob's 

For a moment she contemplated g Is 
to his relief. but no one seemed to UI 
the affair at all seriously, so she ad 
both her seat and her counsel, ar a 
time, somewhat delayed by the | ‘ * 


episode, the train arrived in Brookt 
where Miss Wallace found her brot “Mw 
in-law awaiting her at the station, , 
saw James Mason no more that night 

Nor did she see her sister, except 
a moment’s greeting, until the next m 
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on, and possibly all day, in an effort to 
straighten out the affair. He said he 
would try to call late that afternoon, and 
asked her, in any event, to save the eve- 
ning for him. He also asked her to be- 
lieve that, whatever matter kept him 
temporarily from her side, the knowledge 
that she was near was his greatest help, 
and that he was always faithfully hers, 
Thomas L. Mason. 

The sisters were most attractive to the 
eve in their light gowns and lacy hats 
as they strolled through the shaded 
streets of old Brookfield that morning, 
and many of Mrs. Ford’s friends stopped 
to speak to her, to be presented to Miss 
Wallace, and to diseuss in undertones the 
latest rumors concerning “the Mason 
affair.” Publie sympathy seemed to be 
almost wholly with Bob, although even 
the most obvious amusement was always 
hand in hand with the admission that the 
young scamp had done an egregious thing 
and probably deserved all that would 
come to him of punishment. Neverthe- 
less, laughter was a running accompani- 
ment of all these discussions, and there 
was, too, a constant undercurrent of 
sympathy for the boy in his reckoning 
with James Mason. 

Presently they came into the elm- 
arched main street, where they met more 
friends and stopped to chat, in the informal 
fashion of small towns, and there it was 
that Bess, glancing back, saw Tom Mason 
striding toward them, his face set in 
troubled lines. So absorbed was he in 
thought that he did not even see her 
until she stepped before him, saying: 

‘IT know you're too busy to talk, but 
I must shake hands with you.” 

Ile stopped short at that, and the efful- 
gence that overspread his countenance at 
sight of her told its own story to any who 
cared to look. Its glow brought answer- 
ing color to her cheeks, but she met his 
gaze directly, while she gently disengaged 
her hand from his long clasp. 

‘T got your letter,” said she. “I’m 
sorry. Is it—very bad?” 

“Pretty bad, 'm afraid,” he replied, 
in a low tone. Her glance followed his 
to the group she had left, and while he 
acknowledged the cordial greetings of 
the women composing it, she moved on a 
few steps, just out of their hearing, and 
paused again. 


“You mean—it’s going hard 


your brother?” 


“Very hard, Pm afraid—with 
us.” 

“How all of you? You don’t 
telling me?” 

‘You know I want to tell you 
thing. You see, Bob’s always been | 
wild. Not vicious—just spirited an 
tamed. And he’s made a lot of t1 
for Unele James, first and last—tr 
and expense. The last time: he got 
a scrape 

“Yes, | know. I’ve heard,” sh 
rupted. “But is Mr. James Masi 
sure of his own glass houses th: 
dares throw such heavy stones?” 
tone was touched with mockery, 
he looked at her in surprise. 

“People don’t understand — | 
James,” he said, gently. ‘“ They t 
he’s hard and rough and cold—a 
he is, in a way. But he’s had a 


rough, cold life. And he’s always be 


disappointed in the thing he set 
heart upon. First it was the edu 
he longed for and couldn’t have. 

ought to hear him talk about his one 


in college!” 


? 


‘I suppose he never got into sera 
she intimated. 

‘I don’t know. He was probal 
Freshman like other Freshmen. B 
was his Chance—and it was taken 
from him. Almost the only real f 
ever has now is when he goes, 01 
vear, to the reunion of that old 
That’s where he was when Bob—” 1 
was a little pause, and she did not 
at him. “ Well, he had to give that 
Then it was a woman whom he 
and who was—unworthy. Then 
great financial suecess, which com 
few men. And now it’s us. We’ 
there is left to him, and upon us 
cially upon Bob, for he is brillia 
las centred all the deflected hopes 
warped and disappointed life. And 
he had given Bob one more cha 
Bob failed. That makes it hard, 5 
Harder for him than for either of 

‘You are generous,” she said, b 
saw how keenly this thing was n 
him suffer. 

“No, not generous—only just. T! 
another side to it—Bob’s side. 
‘ames never understood him. He | 
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“ Won’t you let me attend to that for 
you, Mr. Mason? You are a busy man, I 
know, and—I think I’m the only person 
who really knows who killed Cock Robin. 
[ saw that ‘ bomb’ fired.” 

“ Saw it fired!” he repeated, staring at 
her. Then the color swept up into his 
face in a heavy flush. 

“ Yes, I saw it.” Very quietly she held 
his glanee— so quietly that not even Tom 
was suspicious—and her tone continued 
one of amused explanation. “ You see, 
[I wasn’t asleep, though I dare say | 
scemed to be. I did have my eyes shut 
for a while, and when I opened them | 
saw this man coming down the aisle.” 

“What man?” asked Tom. 

‘IT hadn’t seen him before,” she re- 
plied, with a quick movement of the hand 
as James Mason opened his lips to speak. 
‘IT didn’t know when he entered the car, 
or where he came from, and of course 
I didn’t know who he was.” She looked 
from one to the other as she told the 
story, smiling slightly, but with the last 
phrase she again met the elder ngan’s 
vlance squarely and significantly. “7 
-aw him look at those slouching, snoring 
Italians; I saw him pick up the big fire- 
cracker from the floor, where some boys 
had dropped it; I saw him laugh a little 
and look about to see if anybody was 
awake: and I saw him set the thing off. 
Later, in the height of the excitement 
after the explosion, T saw him leave the 
car—and I did not see him again.” 

“And where was Stan Chase all this 

time?” eagerly inquired Tom. 
“T don’t know—unless he was the nice- 
looking boy asleep in the seat across from 
mine. There were several other people 
in the ear, perhaps ten.” 

“ Well, there’s the whole thing in a nut- 
shell!” eried the young man. “ That will 
fix Stan all right!” 

“Why didn’t you tell some of this 
last night?” asked the elder. “ You had 
the opportunity.” 

“T had several reasons,” she returned, 
still lightly, but fearlessly meeting his 
stern and penetrating gaze. “ You see, 
when he was doing it, he looked so jolly,” 
she laughed a little, “so like a boy in 
funny. naughty mischief, that I rather 
enjoved it. And those Italians were a 
little unpleasant; don’t you think they 
were? So it was just funny at first. 


And then—well, I don’t think he 
pected it to make quite so much 
row, and he was a little upset by it 
little taken aback. Don’t you see 

if I had told what I knew, some dix 
fied, respected man might be humili 
to-day through having been detected 

a foolish, boyish prank?’ There was 1 

a warm, pretty, pleading eagerness wm 
her laughing tone. “ Don’t you see t 

it really didn’t do any harm at all, | 
that petty, little, narrow people mi 
take it up and magnify it, and make | 
ashamed? He wasn’t a young man 
must be a person of some importance 
some of these little towns about her 
and don’t you see what it might m 
to him and to his friends—and to 
children, if he has any—if those Italians 
had had him arrested to-day on a s 
charge like that? Oh, I'm so glad | 
didn’t say anything about it last nig! 
I’m glad, too, that I ean honestly say | 
had never seen the man before, that | 
didn’t know when he came into the ear, 
and that he left it before the excitement 
was over. It wes a very natural, boy 
sort of thing to do under the ecirem 
stances, but it wasn’t, as it turned out, 
thing that a dignified, responsible, rather 
elderly man would care to have published 
and spread broeadeast about  himsel 
Now was it?” She appealed to Tom. 

“ Most certainly it was not,” he agreed 
smiling for the first time sinee she | 
met him. “Was he that sort of ma 
A gentleman ?” 

“Tle was a man of great natural for 
and distinetion,” she quickly replied. “| 
fancy he had been dining in town, and 
had had a glass or two of wine. I don’ 
mean that he was intoxicated, but just 
little careless and jolly. In faet,” sl 
ly, “I have an idea—though I d 
think of this until it was all over—t 
he was one of three men who stood m 
my window talking before the tr 
started. The others tried to make 
go back with them, but he woul 
They said: ‘ You’ve got about three n 
drinks aboard now than you us 
carry, and you’re almost human. 
back and we'll give you three mor 
She glanced up at James Mason 
caught a softening in his face. “ M 
he has a headache to-day, but he 
human and jolly and—and a good fe! 
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last night,” she dared, audaciously. 
“ Now, you'll let me go to the police 
court and tell all this for your friend, 
won’t you, Mr. Mason? It will be quite 
proper,” she gave him no opportunity 
to reply, and kept the same light, half- 
laughing tone, “ for my sister, Mrs. Ford, 
is with me, and Tom can take us over. 
And you really couldn’t liberate the poor 
youth, anyway, for you didn’t see the 
man who killed Cock Robin at all. Tom, 
will you explain all this to Kate and ask 
her to come with us?” The young man 
went at once to summon Mrs. Ford, and 
Bess turned to his uncle. 

“Why did you do this?” he asked. 
“Why should you do it?” 

“Will you—-will you remember last 
night, and—be a little kind to Bob?’ 
For the first time she faltered slightly. 
Then, as his face hardened, she added, 
with a shaky laugh: “ Remember the time 
you painted Prexy’s cow green, and 
and all the other times.” 

“So! You were eavesdropping,” he 
said. 

“No; you were careless. More care- 
less than you know. Mr. Mason, I’ve 
not been quite honest with you, and I 
prefer to be.” She glanced back and 
saw Tom still oceupied with Kate’s 
friends. “Wve given you the reasons 
why I’m glad now that I didn’t tell what 
I knew last night. And no one knows 
all of what I knew except you and me. 
But at the time, the reason I didn’t tell 
was that I was angry——you had made me 
very angry, and when I found out who 
vou were I concealed my knowledge of 
your connection with that foolish little 
affair as I might have concealed a sharp, 
mean little weapon that I might some day 
use against you.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because, when the train started, you 
stood with yeur friends directly beneath 
the open window where I sat, and said 

what you did say. I don’t think you 
quite realize yet, Mr. Mason, that I @m 
Bess Wallace.” 

“ Bess Wallace! Tom’s girl?’ 

“The girl of whom you spoke to your 
friends—so frankly. I heard every word 
of that.” She shut her teeth hard for 
a moment, remembering, but continued 
at once: “So I started down - town 


this morning, having heard about | 
whom I have never seen—and kn 
about your attitude toward him. 
about what you did last night—TI st 
down-town determined that befor 
turned I would put you in a p 
where you would have to admit yo 

in last night’s affair and take the s 
consequences. I meant to fore 

humiliate yourself—to make  y 

ridiculous—to gratify my petty pri 

“Why did you. change your 1 
Shall we walk on? Why did you cl 
your mind?” 

“1 met Tom.” 

“Well?” 

“He talked to me about Bob 
about you. But mostly about you 
made me see what this thing Bol 
done means to you—-and why. I sa 
that it hurt Tom most where it hurt 
Then I knew that he loved you 
that any blow I aimed at you 
strike him. Those are the real reas 

“I’m!” said James Mason, and y 
a whole block in silence. Then: 
I'll have to send Bob away—after t! 

“Oh yes, send him away! But 
him understanding—yvyou know!” 

“Perhaps I do. Perhaps I do.” 
other block. “ Miss Wallace, I’m 
man—and a hard man. Apology do 
come easily to my lips—” 

“Qh, please don’t!” she cried. “ P 
don’t! Let’s forget it all.” 

“Thank you. We'll not forget 
we'll not speak of it—at present 
haps, when you and Tom are married 
the way, you’re going to marry Tom, 


you?” She glanced up and met his 


smile, to which she instantly respor 

“Tlow can I say, when he’s 
axed me?” 

“You're woman enough to know 
he wants to ask you.” 

“T have the word of a member | 
family for it,” she dryly retorted. 

“TH’m! So you won’t tell me? 
I suppose that’s right, too.” 

“T’ll tell you this,” she offered, 
ing up at him through eyes brig! 
tears. “If ever—that—does hap) 
shall eall you Uncle Jim.” 

“T hope you will,” said James \ 
stopping to take her hand. “T hoy 
will! Now Ill go and telephone ( 


} 





Easy Chair, while still upon its 
travels last summer, met again that 
had first 
intered, through one of its separable 

Central Park while the season 
et in its first youth. He was then 
luetant charge of his sister’s court- 
but, as the reader will readily 


good brother whom 


ber, the Easy Chair a 
(after her marriage) 


The Easy Chair, converted 


it 


nd 


re- 


he were 
surprised to 
themselves together in Hyde Park, 
‘e they had some hardy converse 
subject of the fashions 
sses of seantiness to which these had 


and 


on 
the 


into 


nny seat in that low-railed triangle 
» youth, beauty, and rank are sup- 
1 most to resort, had ended by 


ng the good brother of being 


ac- 


taken 


the loveliness of a girl so clearly the 
ehter of a hundred earls that there 
no use disputing her identity. 
warned him of the hopelessness of 
republican youth’s aspiring to such 
nd, and he had apparently listened 


reason. Now, in the lounge of 
their fellow countrymen, 


Well, what of her? Did you 


‘enouncing your vain pretensions ?” 
[he brother had his fingers between 
carried, 


It 


a 


tish hotel, populated almost entirely 


the 


ted him with gay challenge: 


Chair 


find 


she was only the daughter of ninety- 
t earls, and marked down according- 
r did you decide to be ruled by 


leaves of a book which 


he 


us 


he looked at us with a knot of puzzle 


is gentle Boston forehe 


ad. 


As 


he 


| nothing, we pursued, “ Or have you 


wed her to Seotland, 


Ww 


here 


her 


irt is in the Highland hunting the 


’ or she is counting as ¢ 


ghter of the grouse ?” 


MT 
\¢ 


yet? No, I’ve merely 


‘ust current, and driftec 


n 


no conscious purpose. 
people these islanders 


Vor. CXXI.—No. 726.—119 


a 


ww he smiled intelligence. 
yes! You haven’t worn 


gun in 


fi yllowed 
1 northward 


What 
are, 


and 


the 


“Oh! 
your joke 


the 


curi- 


so 


bloody in their pleasures! One under- 
stands, when one comes here, the nature 
of Lowell’s Yankee butcher who felt the 
beauty of a moonlight night so much that 
he ‘ wanted to git up and go to Killin’,’ 

“Yes,” we assented. “That small, 
sweet humanity of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century which forbade 
man— 


‘to mix his pleasure or his pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that 
breathes ” 


probably never got from their poetry 
into their life. In all generations the 
slaughter of birds and beasts has gone 
on here, and Sport has been the gory 
Dagon of their idolatry. Their super- 
stition has infected the whole civilized 
world, until now the man who hunts or 
shoots his hapless furred or feathered 
fellows is the supreme type of manliness. 
We too have bowed the knee to their 
Dagon. We have sent an ex-President 
into the wilds of Africa to perform its 
savage rites, and he has come away 
celebrating the involuntary co-operation 
of the victims. Have you ever noticed 
those photographs of the late Sacred 
Majesty of England standing behind his 
‘bag’ of pheasants, hundreds of them, 
the prey of his gun in a single day, 
heaped on the ground at his feet? Our 
ex-President’s African ‘bag’ would have 
shown far greater in bulk, but we cannot 
be especially proud of it, except as a 
mound of elephants, lions, tigers, rhi- 
noceroses, hippopotamuses, and giraffes 
would have represented dangers to him- 
self not run by that sacred majesty. The 
pheasants of the King’s ‘ bag’ were bred 
from the egg and nurtured as tenderly 
as we nurture young turkeys for the 
market, against the time when they 
should be big and strong enough to be 
beaten up from the coverts and felled in 
their flight by the sacred majesty and 
his fellow ‘guns.’ Still, we ought to 
make the reflection that pheasants were 
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meant for food, and that the ‘bag’ was 
probably distributed among pleasing if 
We wish some of 
these Seotch grouse which the English 
have swarmed northward to shoot would 
find their way to our hotel table.” 

‘T saw two of them lying on the plat- 
form of a junction as I came up,” our 
young man said; “ but I don’t know that 
I wanted to put my teeth into them. 
And the chase of phe asants and grouse 


not deserving people. 


bred for the gun seems to me too much 
like ravaging the poultry-yard, within 
the strict confines of chicken-wire.” 

“ But we suppose that even that,” we 
suggested, 
ture. 

“Yes,” he assented, “perhaps. I’m 
not so sure that the love of nature is 


an unmixed virtue. 


‘inculeates the love of na- 


“QOh, if you are always going in for 
virtue!” we protested. 

“T’m not.” he said. “And I don’t 
deny that nature may be _ blamelessly 
loved. W he bn l was a boy and went 
gunning for birds of any description 
that would sit still long enough to be 
shot, I used to feel the charm of the 
woods and fields. But that was mostly 
when I had no luck, and had turned to 
picking berries for my amusement. Our 
wild birds were far seareer even then 
than British pheasants or grouse, and I 
think it has been very well for our hu- 
manity that our game has been mostly 
shot out of existence. I don’t believe 
that the ‘prolongation of infancy’ into 
permanent boyhood by sport tells much 
for humanity. We have game laws now, 
but we don’t rear birds tenderly for the 
gun as the English do, and then swarm 
out at certain seasons to slay the do- 
mesticated creatures in the pretence that 
they are game. I'll own that the spec- 
tacle of all the leisure of these islands 
storming northward in August to kill 
grouse reared and guarded for its 
runs is grotesque to me, and, if you 
like, revolting.” 

‘We don’t like ‘ revolting,” we said. 
“We still have a sneaking belief that it 
is at least good for the health. It pro- 
motes kindly feeling and permits the 
ywners of the moors to exercise the 


virtue of hospitality by inviting their 
friends to shoot over them. Besides, it 


keeps leisure out of mischief.” 


“Yes, unless you call the slaughtey W 
of the innocents mischief.” r gs 
“ Well, net just in that sense,” w g 
The pleasure of controversy was , th 
ning to tell with us, and we pursued ened \ 
certain which side we were on: rm 
won't call fox-hunting mischief, we , a 
pose. Foxes are very noxious a f 


and ought to be destroyed.” 
3ut J understand that fox 
guarded, if not quite reared lik fe 
ants, for the chase, and that it’s 
short of crime to kill them. Th: n 
not hunted for that end, and pract “if 
the Long Island anise-seed bag 
every purpose of their pursuit.” Is 
‘But, our dear friend,” we retu: f 
“vou ignore the influence of tl L 
nobling sport.” { mi 
“T’m not sure that any sport is . ch 
nobling—for men. It may be a 1 ‘1 
for easing off boyish ferment. But t0 
ought to work and rest; for em 
influences they might take a walk.” ry si 
We laughed, and we could se gs 
severe young face relax in a smile. i 1 
shouldn’t object to their riding, if ‘ ; 
liked. It might preserve the horse { u 
the extinction with which the moto 
the aeroplane are threatening it n 
if you’re sincere in defending sport 


don’t you say something for thé f 
hunt as it’s practised in Exmoor, wher ot 
they haul a frightened beast out i t h 
van like a bathing-machine, and, 
they’ve punched it out, hunt it « tly 
with dogs?’ t 
“ Something,” we took refuge i Lf 
different turn, “ has been poisoning re 
mind. Is it that book? You’v } mm 
reading some truculent and out : 
sentimentalist who has no real pl: i) 
a strenuous age like ours.” W I 
this to provoke him farther. thoug i) 
felt a certain liking for his bold t« D 
ness in behalf of things that hav V 


friends, and his heroie tenure of 
of view which had been lost sig 
since the survival of the fittest car 


mean the survival of the strongest. g tl 
“ Yes,” he said, “ this book has poi 

my mind, if you wish to eall 

though it isn’t the work of the sor r 

outdated sentimentalist you fanc) t 

of the most modern sort of sentiment 

whose poetry and pathos are on t] ' 


of sport. Its venom has had the ch: 





EDITOR’S 


with me of clarifying mis- 


S concerning this age 


my 
of sport, and 
me to see it as it really is.” 
th that he handed the book 
d where he had kept his finger, and 
med to the title-page and read the 
and, sort of dismay, the 
f the author: a woman. In 
seems that they have got guns for 
they got 
for them, and written 
the tale of a 
for killing any sort of game with 
fle. The fact still had novelty, 
it might be that soon such “ fond 
is” would be multiplied to the ex- 
f a long line of hunting adventure 
stretches from that of Gordon 
nings down to that of our own slayer 
It appeared that the au- 
love of sport was “honestly come 


us 


with a 
Eng- 
though have not yet 
this gayly 


was huntress’s 


‘hyderms. 


yr in the passage which our young 
had been reading we read: “ The 
sight and touch of my twenty-bore 
dear old father before me, 
it me when I was only four- 
He taught me to ride, drive, 
ind shoot, and well do I remember 
ild excitement and delight at shoot- 
ny first rabbit at thirty yards with 
i-rifle out of the drawing-room win- 


3 my 


rave 


This was a favorite dodge of his, 
it rabbits the windows. He 
his silver flute and a pea-rifle in his 


from 


mm: in the early morning he would 
vy open wide a window and play 
Dream 
Adair, which he declared lured 
rabbits out to listen to this modern 
the pea-rifle then took the 
’s place, and poor bunny lay dead.” 
Well?” the brother 
ly at us, when we had ceased to read. 
Well?” we demanded in turn. 
Doesn’t it make you rather sick?” 
Why, if you don’t use your imagina- 


tunes such as Rousseau’s 


Robin 
eus 


asked, looking 


in studying the little picture, yes. 
why not suppose that the poor bun- 
shared the pleasure of the kindly 
tleman = at bedroom window? 
felt the witchery of those plaintive 
and between their enjoyment 


1: 
nis 


and 
r extinction there was only the pang 
n instant’s sufferance; and aren’t we 
msider the overwhelming odds of the 
lly gentleman’s delight? What a 
» of the pale dawn, the sweet air. the 


EASY 
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fresh grass, and the glad leaping things 
get! © 
all that. 
here ? 


you mustn’t overlook 

But what else have you marked 
Your run 
the whole gamut of the generous passion 
of the chase. 


grouse, 


ome, you 


author seems to have 


Driving hares; shooting 


ptarmigan, and_ caperecailzie 


(whatever they are); stalking deer; fish- 
ing, salt water and fresh; hunting foxes.” 
“ Al! of that, and there are other pas- 


ages on which you can use your imag- 
like.’ He took the book 
from us and read: ‘I was slowly tying 
a boot-lace the first hare scuttled 
past Another hare dashed past below 
one shot, a white fluffy body lay still. 
The varied their 
good deal. Some came lolloping along, 
stopping, looking about, sitting up, twist- 


ination, if you 


when 


me 


hares courses a 


ing their whiskers, then slowly on again, 
where of for 
the last time. Others came full gallop, 
with ears back; 


some them were stopped 
well 
many did not. 
went over; “ Bang!” 


some fell; a good 
“Bang!” the leader 
the second followed 
We laughed like children, full 
the world, 
that of healthy’ outdoor sport.’ ” 


suit. . 


of the purest enjoyment in 


Again the supersensitive youth ques- 
tioned us his and 
answered. “A very graphic picture, and 
how the innocent fun stirs your blood!” 

“ Tnnocent ?” 

“Why not? It isn’t like killing men.” 

“ Tt seems so very like it. 


with eyes, again we 


Sut since you 
like pictures, look on this, of the slaugh- 
ter of larger prey. ‘The stag was lying 

on a rocky, light patch of ground, 
the same itself, He 
flanked side by a hind, 
stood alert, suspicious, restless, with 
and full The 
At last the stag woke, rose, 
stretched himself. .. The rifle flew to 
the shoulder. . . . The stag stumbled as 
if to fall, hit sure enough, but a step 
forward showed that it was in the shoul- 
der at the very top of the fore leg. The 
rifle was reloaded in a moment, but the 
turned at once, tail onward, 
limped away. “T see him, Dewar, 
down there to the left!” The race was 
over now; there was nothing but to creep 
cautiously nearer to get within easy shot; 
but more the stag went bounding 
on. Dewar called his dog off, the 
shot whizzed, the stag bounded and dis- 


eolor as 


was 


on either who 


eves 
ears cock. was 


stag 


asleep. 


stag and 


once 
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appeared over the rocky edge of the 


burn. . .. A few strides on, and there 
below, in a five-foot pool into which a 
vaterfall played from ten feet above, the 
stag lay floating, shot through the heart 

| drowned. . . . There are moments 
when the words won’t come, and the eyes 


Aric 


that looked down into the pool borrowed 
the reflection of the encircling mist for 
1 moment, as I realized the wild relief 
of the end of the chase.’ ” 

“ Fine, fine!” we cried, without wait- 
ing to be challenged. “ Splendidly dra- 
matic, with a thrill of delicate poetry in 
that final appeal.” 

The brother smiled sadly. “ You are 
a very abandoned old sesthetic,” he said. 
“This is what comes of giving yourself 
up to your artistic instincts. Where is 
your pity for the stag which furnished 
the sport, and even supplied the pathos 
of the chase which you admire?” 

“ There is,” we said, “no sickly senti- 
mentality in ws. If vou have nothing 
worse than that in your book!” 

‘T don’t know.” the brother responded, 
dreamily, and after a pause he read again 
from what appeared another deer-stalking 
episode: ‘The best stag was slightly 
above us. After a very short time he 
got up, presenting an easy broadside 
target . . . it seemed impossible to do 
anything else but shoot him bang in the 
right place, through the heart. He fell 
up at onee to the shot, and lay fora full 
minute and a half struggling to rise 
again.’ I suppose you like the notion 
of that struggling?” the brother inter- 
rupted his: reading to ask. He pursued: 
“* Then the day’s tragedy descended. The 
stag got to its feet, stood for an instant 
tail onward, as all hit stags invariably 
do, and trotted away up the rise of 
ground, “over the hills and far away.” 

A few yards from where he had 
been struggling Donald picked up a tiny 
tuft of hair and flesh; otherwise there 
was not a drop of blood anywhere.’ ” 

‘Sad, sad,’ 

He read on: “* We eould only surmise 
that the bullet had hit him very high 
on the back, scruffing the top of it, as 


we murmured. 


a stag thus hit always drops suddenly 
The charm of the day 
was gone for me; the grandeur of the 


from shock. 


hills. the beauty of the surrounding 
scenery, faded from sight and mind. I 


had had a chance which a child 
would not have missed, and I had 
a real mess of it. Far too sick at 
was I to even try for another 





By the roadside Long John was star Ss 
with the pony and deer-saddle. 
Sure of his kindly interest, I said, “() 
John! Ive done an awful thing: 
lost a stag!” ... The one gleam of I 
fort was the sympathetic receptio: a 
tale received from my dear hosts, ve: a 
nothing could exorcise that vanishins sen 
form as I had last seen it.’ ” L, 
He stopped, and we said, “It ot 
cruel disappointment.” 





The young fellow stared, slanting l, 
open book from his hands. “ For ¢) ds 
stag? I thought you began by abhon 


er 
sport; and here—” ww 
“Yes, but we have a tender heart The 1 
woman’s woes, whatever they are, ; it 
we forgive to humanity the wrong ems 
humanitarianism. And,” we = added plosion, 
“vou're not at all just to the aut ate 
love of that wonderful harmony of eak d 
and sky which is the symphonic setting 1 
of sport.” gedy 
“Oh, I don’t know,” he answered. “| tive su 
suppose that as long as it isn’t the i 
of one’s fellow men one oughtn’t t Religio 
ject to mimic war of any sort.” manne} 
“Yes,” we said, “and that suggests n wil 
another point. If they are getting guns man b 
for women, it’s a step toward getting the hig 
them votes. One of the great argu: t as of h 
against giving them the suffrage is that In sor 
they oughtn’t to vote in peace less e tha 
they fight in war, and if the shooting iY 
pheasants and grouse is mimic war ewellec 
You see the point? It may be polit- r 
ically educative.” Since 
He laughed. Perhaps he did not think hen ¢ 
we were quite in earnest, and we added advent 
merrily: the fu 
“Tf only the ‘sports’ were not veri 
proud of themselves, and didn’t thi Lt 
such a merit to hunt and shoot and fis! eratur 
and play at all sorts of boyish games, Whit 
one might think more leniently of their In the 
enjoyments. But they .do look d sprang 
from such a height on other people. t re 
take themselves so seriously, that it is xalta 
rather galling.” As 
“Yes,” he assented, wearily, “ that note 1 
may be the secret of mv revolting at no st 
their pleasures. One doesn’t like being grace 
an inferior.” doubt 
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r-EN “vital fiction,” 
as applied to contemporary novels 
and short indicates the 
entation of violence in speech and 
of overwrought passion. We 
that this tendeney to excess 
extravagance, so marked in popular 
, is unnatural, ainee Nature herself 
ds in rages and tempests and ani- 
not to be 
:man abandonment. 


the phrase 
stories, 


or 
say 


erocities overmatched 
shows itself in 
and literature that 
Laughter 
pain, and 
outbursts 


he tendency 
in life, art, 
inevitable. 
n, and fear, 
te in spasmodic 
down the barriers 
modulation. The 
dy and comedy fur 
suggestions of pity, 
to agitate human 
has often, even in 
East, found its 
wild fanaticism. Since the first 
n born of his brother 
high eolor of legend and epie as well 
history has been that of shed blood. 
song and story, whether the theme 
that of love or of hate, how much 
ir human music has trembled and 
led toward its finale in the tumultu- 
rchestral crash! 
the middle of the last 
en our people really became Occidental; 
enturously facing the West, 
full breath of its wide plains and 
ring peaks, the high-pitched note has 
apparent in American life and lit- 
ture. How quickly it was caught by 
Mark Twain, and Bret Harte! 
theme and style a new kind of fiction 
ng up, distinctly American, because 
reflected the quick expansion and 
tation of American life. 
\s we look back upon this fiction we 
no extremely sensational features— 
strain of boldness such as precludes 
and charm of expression. Un- 
ubtedly both life and literature showed 


so many 
it 
ex- 
eul- 
which 
restraint and 
older forms of 
lished imagina- 
terror, agony, 
sensibility. 
the mild- 
climacteric 


is an 


grief 


of 


irth 
rion 
ered 


woman slew 


Since 


century, 


eatching 


tm4n, 


OS aS 
pS, Bz a) 


and 
pas- 


brutal fringes, during 
after 


sions; bi 


especially 
a war which inflamed violent 
it the at its very 
burned whitely and consumed much dross. 
The Rise of Silas Lapham was a good, 
if not the best, example of post bellum 
fiction as truly reflecting the American 
life of this period. The Gilded Age, in 
which Charles Dudley Warner collab- 
orated with Mark Twain, was more 
travagant in its and 
traiture. It was then that Henry 
writing 
in his 

ton was 
Harte was writing 
stories of Western 
Richard Maleolm 


Eggleston were 


flame, core, 


exX- 
por- 
James 


humor social 
popular stories, 
manner.” Frank Stock- 
his best work, Bret 
his striking short 
pioneer life, and 
Johnston and Edward 
portraying the idiomatic 
traits of the people of Georgia and the 
Middle West. The mention of these 
masculine names recalls the best wit and 
humor as well as the best literary art of 
that period American fiction, 

At that time our women were writ- 
ing fiction, not eminent in 
art or for wit, humor, or philosophy, as 
compared with their brother writers, but 
nearer to and more intimately 
human. Following older lines, of 
these in many ways achieved worthy dis- 
as Harriet Prescott Spofford 
an art which poetic 
without departure from homeliness; as 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps did, and still 
does, in tensely dramatic and, at the same 
time, spiritually signifieant situations; 
and as Sarah Orne Jewett did, in finer 
and selecter portraiture than that of any 
other Ameri woman of hei 
Others, notably Mary E. Wilkins, Con- 
stance Fenimore Woolson, and a few 
Southern writers, like Amélie Rives, 
Ruth MecEnery Stuart, and Grace King, 
initiated a more native and a surprising- 
ly franker and bolder fiction. These 
writers, especially in their earlier work 
—as in Miss Rives’s Virginia of Vir- 
ginia, Miss Wilkins’s A Humble Romance 


was his most 
early 


doing 


constructive 


nature 
some 


tinction 


did in she made 


is 


"an time. 
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and Other Stories, and Grace King’s 
short story “ Bayou ’?Ombre ”—following 
no precedent as to manner or matter, 
broke new ground in the field of imag- 
inative literature. This fresh departure, 
in which the technique of art was, to more 
or less extent, sacrificed for the undis- 
guised portraiture of human life, as seen 
and especially as felt, was in the direc- 
tion of that creative realism which seems 
to us to be the supreme attainment of 
modern fiction. The evolution toward 
this goal has been going on ever since. 

But in the lines of this advance our 
American fiction—so much of it, at least, 
as we cherish and as may be classed as 
literature—has preserved a very even 
temper. The war did not demoralize it, 
nor did it debase the sensibility to which 
creative literature appeals—rather it up- 
lifted both. In the present generation, 
with its immense material progress and 
expansion of human energy, a good deal 
of stirring American fiction has suffered 
a harder strain, both directly, from the 
impulse of the restless current, and in- 
directly, by way of reaction from so 
tense a civilization to elemental econdi- 
tions. But, in the complex diversifica- 
tion of contemporary fiction, such novels 
as Frank Norris wrote and Jack London 
still writes seem to take their place as 
separate strains in the general harmony. 

In the short story our American maga- 
zine fiction has especially illustrated mod- 
rm tendencies, the most modern of which 
s toward creative realism—that is, to- 
ward the representation of human life 
in its own plainly human terms; and 
we know no better definition of vital 
fiction than that. Even as thus defined, 
the phrase covers enough varieties of 
fiction to satisfy the most catholic taste. 
For life has every degree of tension, and 
it is this vital tension which determines 
the course, crisis, form, and dénouement 
of a story, in so far as these are to seem 
natural and inevitable. 

In human evolution, however much 
restraint and modulation may have re- 
duced and subdued wild and aboriginal 
impulses, yet, in the most firmly estab- 
lished order, life asserts itself against 
artifice and convention and insists upon 
its own current and its own issues. The 
note of revolt is forever recurrent and 
passionately dominant in individuals and 


e 
i 


races of heroic temper. Evil and 
commingle in critical storms whi 
logic can quell-and in which all 


but those of Nature are silent. Thy 


humanity finds free expression it 
expanses of the living soul and x 
Thus for crises, such as history r 
and art reflects. But as time go 
both life and art pass into larger s; 
where the human soul has room for | 
ing and reflection, on heights ot 
vantage already gained, for society 
the individual, over old repressions 
tyrannies, and there is freer pla 
action and reaction. The collectiv: 


individual developments, always insep- 


erable, in this release advance 
swifter pace. Individual insight 
initiative are quickly translated int 
sociate appreciation and action and 
turn, society cherishes individua 
The world—physical, animate, and 
chical—exists not simply for cong 
and exploitation but for comprehe: 
interesting for what it is, and for 


it may become in human consciousness 


and sensibility. The curiosity stimu! 
is unlimited and the sense of the my 
of life illimitable. 

It was to reflect social and indivi 
life under these flexible conditions 
modern fiction was born. -It is eas 
see how inadequate any other art, 
much more the older forms of fi 
were to this function; their limitat 
as to form and intention were too 
Modern fiction itself, in order to 
fully portray life in its constantly 
rapidly varying depth and scope, to 
take its forward drift and “ drea 
true,” has had to undergo many 
formations, and is, withal, at its 
the most difficult of all arts—mor 
ficult because of the ease and relax 
which, in its utmost perfection, it 
attain. It is not merely the mirror 
life but is creatively participant i 
evolution and especially in the expa 
of human consciousness and sympat 

The vitalization of social and 
dividual intent and faculty must pr 
a vital fiction. And this has bee! 
course: first the pruning of life, di 


ing it of notionally assumed garments 


and of its unrealities—at least the + 
ency to all this; then, a like pr 
and divestiture in the imaginative 


as- 


y 





} 
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reinforcement of 


We 


in our own time, of 


life—-a 
te ndency. 


ion of 
listie 

the vanishing, 
ical and allegorical, of the didactic 
of the 
casual and arbitrary feature not 


have wit- 


imentative, mock-heroic 
to living experience—from all 
that may to-day claim a place in 
But 
by what it is 
the 


the interests it 


vital fiction is determined 
than what it 
of 
stimulates and 
Its limits cannot be theoretical- 
as Nature is, 
is. No passion or emotion, in 
of these, no hunger of mind 
thirst of the soul, no joy 
mortal to 
It has all atmospheres and 
rs, natural But the 
and demands justifica- 
intent the 
ce of its distributed harmony. 


by 


by genius its ereators 


ed—it is as catholic 
cree 
no 

ot 


‘tion. 


existence, is alien 


and human. 


imperativ 


the main in whole 


tang and bitterness of life, in 


le measure, are pre and essen- 


ements of vital fiction. 
She 


The tragic 
is no intruder. presided over 
‘ient drama, 
in human hearts, 
banished. In so vital a novel as 
Sehock’s Hearts Contending. with 
rround of patriarehal simplicity, 
ehold 


and 


and, so long as pity 


she may not be 


wreck is developed more 
disastrous 
Job. 


(the 


nove l, 


overwhelmingly 
Book of 
Rives’s 
latest 
tragedy, 


at recorded in the 

Vountain. Amélie 
ess Troubetzkey’s) 
the aura of 
of the old Panic tremor, from 
‘st chapter to the final eulmination. 


with a 


stion 


stories, each in its in- 


separate 


manner, are examples of rar 


ative power—-one reviving the note 
er tragedy, and the other the more 
the ancient 


the 


strain of old romane 


tion, in either case, making 
tragic tension seem natural. 

glish Ameriean fiction during 
ast generation has been to a 
ble extent influenced by the Rus- 


by the Dostoievsky type even mort 


and 


con- 


by the Turgenieff—its modern real- 
odified by a wilder if not more bar- 
strain. This and the more recent 
modification sharpened its 
on the romantic side. But the 
| trend of modern fiction has been 


have 
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The truth- 
living mo- 


away trom lrastic violence. 
ful life, in its 


ments, cannot exclude its pathos, but the 


portraiture of 


aceumulate agonies 
the 
latter mor 


conscious attempt to 
for pathetic effect is 
thoughtful reader; and if th 
readily tolerates and even welcomes th: 


resented by 


extreme extravagance ol 


the 


comedy, he com- 
de lights An 
expanded e¢ feeling with 
thought feeling, lift- 
ing the elemental to the psychical plane, 
the 


way 


putes excess he in. 


ilture informs 


and thought with 
tensions as 
In this 
consciousness, as a ck veloped sense 
the life, 
pervasive element into the art of fiction. 
Vital is hardly tolerable if it 
is not entertaining, but a merely amusing 


chromatically dividing 


musician divides tones. 
of 
varied 


phases of enters as a 


fiction 


story may have no vital quality. So a 
story may serve a special purpose or ef- 
fectively treat a problem and yet not be 
life, 
Eliot put it, lapsing into a diagram; yet 
vital fiction is apt, incidentally, to teach 
If a 
pictorially, his place is not among the 
of 
sinee 
part 
intuitively se- 


a picture of the picture, as George 


wise lessons. writer cannot create 


fiction; and this picture 
of the 
actual is 


ereators of 
life is not a 
the superficial 


copy actual, 


in great 
accidental; creation is 
lective. Henee it 


story 


is that women, in the 
the 
in 


novel, have writ- 
simpler and 
have 


in literature is 


short in 


ten 


or 
fiction more 
direct than 
the of 
rapidly disappearing. The majority of 
that the The 
and of the vital 
Wild Olive, woman. 
rule, have 


vital 


fashion men though 


distinction sex 


readers guessed author of 
Inner Shrine 


The 


Men, as a 


still mor 
novel, was a 
themselves 
detachment, 
fours de 


allowed 


more exeursiveness and an 


easier range and more force: 
vet, in technical competence, they have 
come to be 
who have also kept closer to natural re- 
lations and the lines of life. 

We are too apt to confound vital fiction 
with that which has serious purpose, or 


uplifting. Fiction is really 


fairly matched by women, 


is, aS We Say, 


uplifting only as life itself is, not through 
the things 
freely flowing currents, which are often 


we take seriously, but in its 
more visible to us in the ripples and 
eddies they make on the surface than in 
their deeper drifts. We 
make deep-sea soundings. 


cannot always 


The play of 
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life is a good part of our sense of life, 
and the creative imagination gives the 
freer play. We find the impersonations 
of a story interesting not because of the 
degree of their goodness or of their bad- 
ness, according to our formal measure, 
but wholly for qualities native to them 
and undefinable in terms of our under 
standing. The more real the fiction, the 
more these creations will be, in their 
individual living fashion, plainly human, 
not types, or bundles of attributes. And 
the interest of the play itself does not 
depend upon the creator’s well-digested 
knowledge of human nature, but upon 
that real knowledge which is divination 
and into which enters, by a process of 
vital alchemy, his developed sense of life. 
The expansion of his own consciousness 
will, simply as an indispensable condi- 
tion, determine the scope of his repre- 
sentation. Each individual creator gives 
us his vision of life, not his views con- 
cerning it. That is vital fiction; and we 
see what unlimited diversification is pos- 
sible to it. The value of this new art 
in our modern world is inestimable, and, 
we may add, fully justifies the generous 
space given to it in magazine literature. 


Nearly all of the best American 
writers of fiction in our time—at least 
of the kind of fiction we have been con- 
sidering—especially the women writers, 
have begun with the short story. George 
Eliot began with brief sketches, and so 
did Dickens, but among English writers 
it has been, until quite recently, the 
exception rather than the rule. The 
tendency toward a more vital fiction 
strengthens the hold of the short story. 

But Margaret Deland, who, in some of 
the most important respects, is to-day the 
foremost representative of vital fiction, 
began not only with the novel, but with 
what is known as the “ problem” novel. 
In this kind of undertaking she followed 
a developed rather than a natural inclina- 
tion. Her awakening genius was prompt- 
ed to an earnest antagonism with a world 
gone wrong, and we have good reason 
for believing that she still nourishes this 
spirit of revolt, but we find no such rea- 
son in her later fiction, certainly not in 
that which has become familiar to the 
readers of this Magazine since the crea- 
tion of her Old Chester tales. The new 


departure was doubtless against h 
obstinate will—her natural destin 
ruling her determined purpose. | 
as if she had begun all over agai: 
time, in the natural course of 
with the short story. She proba 
garded this new turn as an obsessi 
flattered herself with the idea t! 
the fits were brief, they were not 
sooner over, but they might cease t 
and leave her free to follow her 
career. The editor, begging for 
Old Chester tales, became her torn 
Still, in her heart of hearts, sh 
that she had met her fate, and 
gave herself up to it, in frank es; 
The creation of Doctor Lavendar 
genuine surprise in American 
Then came the full tide in a nov: 
Awakening of Helena Richie. 

In The Iron Woman, begun 
number of the Magazine, our reader 
have the pleasure of renewing th: 
quaintance with Helena Richie a1 
adopted son David. But it is 
persons who, along with David, a 
troduced as children at play in tlh 
ing chapter who are to occupy th: 
ground of the story. The readers 
first instalment need not be tol 
idiomatié the writer’s speech is, 
immediately faithful her portrayal 
the lines of life and to individual 
which betray heritage and are 
same time prophetic. Indeed, th« 
has at the outset prelusively sketch 
childish pantomime, the lines of 
for the principal characters of th 
We know that this old town of \ 
is to grow under our eyes, not mer 
the material centre of the Iron W 
ambitious industry, but as the s 
a thrilling human drama—so that 
itself seem to have the breath and 
of a living presence. This po 
people a place with individual | 
beings, to creatively distribute and 
the strains of life, and to creativ 
mate the place itself as not o1 
theatre but the reflection of a livii 
whose every incident and situatio1 
writ by “the Moving Finger,” i: 
ably, is one of the most disti 


features of vital fiction. The inevit 


ness of the dramatic procedure is 
tainly a singular distinction of this 
novel by Mrs. Deland. 
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The Conscience Cure 
BY BEATRICE HERFORD 


NY one who has travelled by rail from she was not to t persuaded. She could 
/ Boston to New York must have not really enjoy the performance, she said; 


noticed at some time or other, on a she had disappointed the cousins in Brook 


wooded hill not far from Boston, a Ivn before and did not feel it right to do so 
rambling building. more home-like iwain: if he were very fond of them it 
ppearanee than the ordinary institution would be different, but not being, she always 
yet unmistakably that. felt she must be all the nicer to them. 
should probab ever have had more We also found that it was impossible for 
the casual g ‘ f the place from Aunt Matilda » stay in bed and rest in 
assing tra mid not one of my Boston the morning, after a very fatiguing day with 
ts gone there » ti ie treatment opera in the evening. She admitted that she 
Of course | hi heard of the Conscience would enjoy doing so, but that she was 
It would be impossible for any one afraid of getting spoiled; that she never could 
ng relations in Boston not to have heard feel happy to do so at home, she should feel 
that splendid institution, for the benefit that evervthing was going wrong if she were 
hich concerts and bazars are constantly not down for breakfast. 
g given I was delighted to hear that Poor Aunt Matilda, the Conscience Cure 
nt Matilda had finally consented to take must have been very hard for her. Twice 
treatment, for when she last visited us a week she had to go into the casual ward, 
New York we all felt that she was in’ where she had breakfast in bed rhrough a 
rv unfortunate state and that some register in the floor, by the ingenious ar 
ought to be done about it rangement of a talking-machine, children’s 
{unt Matilda and my mother are twin voices could be heard calling out, “ I won't 
ters. but I am 
inkful to say that 
mother, having 
in New York for 
many years, has 
te outgrown the 
ible with which I n 
pose they were both y 


( 
j 
| 


rn. 
me thing which 
le my mother pat 


a 

all ~ 
larly anxious was z | 
e fact that Aunt Ma J Y { 
a insisted on keep Ze 
f an engagement ’ 
th some cousins in = ’ 
oklyn when © shi y ' ’ r | 


an invitation to go 
grand benefit pet 
rmance at the Metro 
tan Opera House 
the famous singers 
re to take part and, 
she herself admit 
it was a chance 
would — probably 
er have again. But 
vain we implored 
to let us tele 
ne to the Brookly n 
sins. We knew 
would under 
nd perfectly. But THEY HAD TO HAVE TWO NURSES IN THE ROOM TO KEEP AUNT MATILDA IN BED 
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yo to school * Where are my gloves?” 1 
won't wear my rubbers.” Then the sound of 
some one falling and a crash of broken china. 

hey had to have two nurses in the room 
at tirst. as it was impossible to keep Aunt 
Matilda in bed; when she heard the fall she 
would jump straight out, upsetting all the 
breakfast things 

She was an hour eating her breakfast the 
first morning She would hold her fork 
poised In mid-air for ten minutes at a time 
listening for sounds 

But she improved so much that she could 
soon even read a _ storiette, and not move 
an eyelash when the crash came, 

I had heard so much about the Conscience 
Cure from my cousins, who were delighted 
with their mother’s progress, that Il was 
eager to see the place myself 

Visitors are allowed at any time, and once 
during the week patients are obliged to send 
word that they are not at home and must 
sit in one of the front windows where there 
is a chance of their being seen by the depart- 
ing relation or friend This was a great 
trial for Aunt Matilda, for she had always 
considered it a lie to say vou were not at 
home when vou did not want to see a 
Visitor 

Phe superintendent of the Cure was just 
the right person for the place, it seemed 
to me | thought her very attractive—a 
woman of about forty-five, | should say, 


WE WERE PARTICULARLY STRUCK WITH THE SIGN AT THE 


very good-looking and possessing a 


useful sense of humor, . 
I learned that her mother belonged - 
good old Boston family, but soon after ~ 
marriage, her husband haying accepte 
new business position, they had been obl - 
to leave Boston and go to live in Alb : 
The poor bride had never been away f : 
Boston except to New York for a week 
iwo in the winter, and to Beverly each s 
mer, and it nearly killed her. 6 
She was never really happy in Albany ‘ 
at last died, and her daughter grew up ” 
termined to devote her life to the wor} 
the Conscience Cure. Ny 
The day L went to see Aunt Matilda 7 
walked up from the station, and as 
road was very muddy we were particul: ve 
struck with the sign at the front d " 
Please do not wipe your shoes on the ma ; 
While we were remarking on this odd . 
versal, the door was opened by a very ji ie 
looking middle aged lady, who ushered us 
and said quite gayly: ‘ Don’t bother to t ol 
off your rubbers. It doesn’t make a bit 
difference.” She told us that when the , 
tients came in from a walk they were oblis 
to go to their rooms in their rubbers , 
lay them on the bed, the principle of bs 
institution being that only by extreme tre ae 
ment can a diseased conscience be reduced 
a normal state. : 
We learned from the superintendent 
the jolly lady who ree > 
us was a Miss’ Mart a 
Beacon, who was just cor r] ' 
pleting her course and ~e 
was considered ‘ enti No 
cured, rhe superinten he 
took us first to the drawing hae ale 
room, where she explain Wirs 
us that the dust drill wn th 
just going on. The 
It was a beautiful at 4 
room and, being very su Mrs 
was particularly suited 1 Pog 
the dust drill. Half ad rhe 
ladies and one elderly gentl mit 
man were seated about ‘I 
room, which was = arrang iad 





FRONT D 


R 


intentionally in much 
order, with dust lying t lanai 
on everything. 


“ That,” said the supe rhe 
tendent, looking toward . 
elderly gentleman, who baer 
apart at the farther er . 
the room, “is a most pit - 
ease of confirmed bac! tualit 
ism. He was married a a 
months ago to a_ | al 
young New York girl, he 
hoped to reform him, but !ils os 
ungovernable fussiness ti 
her out completely, and e} 


family, who had neve , 
proved of the marriagt 
last persuaded her to 
what our Cure could d 
him.” 

He was indeed a pat 
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His boots were 
hed, and when 
into the room 
his hand up 
ollar quickly so 
should not see 
had no necrh P 
& 
aies were all 
less une 
les, and = one 
began to apol 
r the state of 
but she 
reproved DY 
ntendent One 
owever, Was seat 
lite quietly beside 
dusty table. one 
resting on t j A <€ 
she seemed entire 
grossed in a papel 7 
“Tret.” said 
superintendent, is ’ , “4 
f our most prom 
patients \ : a ‘ 
s ago that womat j — 
dust evervwhel j ] 
she was 
of becoming 
dustomaniac 


it will interest 


test 


Pe! (pre 
Doesn't it s« ‘ ‘ ul she sa mere 
answel! ly to say | » come” when LL am 
Nupe if dent ink had bet perfectly we am allowed to make up 
ust that tabl ’ any excuse x yu could do that 
¢ ) ) ‘Can't vou It would ] © long to tell of all the 
iat I’m reading? splendid features o his wonderful institu 
he Superint ndent Do vou intend to tion, but of one othe) mist speal 
the table” On the bulletin-board in the hall we saw 
Oh. ves. when I have finished the not daily leetures which the 
chapte1 There is no hurry.” patients ; bliged to attend, among which 
en we left the room, feeling an immens« were the fo wing subjects: 
miration for the superintendent and the ‘The Selfishness of Unselfishness.” 
le institution. and curious to know how “Temperance in Duty 
Matilda stood the dust drill Phe “The Practical Side of Lying.” 
erintendent said that she was not re * How are we to become frivolous 
d enough vet to go in for it, except late Che most fitting ending to this little account 
e day when she was tired will be to give you a letter to the superin 
e dining-hall interested us extremels tendent from the family of one of her patients 
the large fireplace was the inspiring 
. “ Never do to-day what you can put Dear Miss S..—It is now nearly a week 
intil to-morrow.’ and around the walls since our dear sister returned, and I want to 
rs, such as, “* Rip and let Rip”: “ Pune express to you our deep appreciation of all 
tv is the thief of time”; “It is neve vou have done for her and for us. It is de 
late to mend”; “Never do yourself lightful to see her so entirely free from 
it you ean get another to do for you.” her former morbid sense of duty I ean 
\s we passed through the hall we noticed hardly believe that it is really true, for we 
me of the rooms several patients busily have felt for so long that she was hardened 
ting at small tables. “ That.” said the to virtue I cannot help feeling that she 
erintendent, “is one of the most interest will now do us all mueh good, whereas, be 
branches of our work— Conscience con fore she went to vour Cure, she had a very 
in correspondence.” Aunt Matilda her bad effect on us all, for she was never really 
was at one of the little tables. She was happy unless performing some disagreeable 
busy writing out for the ninth time duty, and I cannot help feeling that there 
refusal to a luncheon invitation. will be some hope now for the rest of us.” 
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** Boogers ”’ 
IRENA HUMPHREYS, she e’n tell 


More stories! An’ sometimes, wy, she 


("n purt’ near almost make you yell— 
You get as scairt as you can be. 
\n’ nen Sirena she'll just sit 
\n’ watch you shiver; an’ she’ll grin 
\n’ ast you if she better quit 
\-tellin’ “em wif boogers in! 


Sirena Humphreys—her folks say 
hey don’t know what in all th’ earth 
Make her tell stories that-a way 
An’ nen just laugh for all she’s worth 
When you get seairt so! W’y, she'll stop 
An’ roll her eyes an’ twist her chin 
An’ make you almost purt’ near drop 
When she tells ‘em wif boogers in. 


Sometimes it’s graveyards, an’ a ghos’, 
Or sometimes pi-ruts, ‘at ‘Il take 
Somebody ‘at was loved th’ mos’ 
An’ cutlass ‘em! An’, goodness’ sake! 
Sometimes it’s cannibals ‘at won't 
Kat people while they are so thin 
But fattens “em. Sirena don’t 
Tell none wifout a booger in! 


An’ haunted houses—iwoo!—wif lights 
"At flashes green on ev'ry floor! 

An’ when I lay awake at nights 
I say I won't ast her no more 


To tell me things ‘at make me ’fraid. 


But very nex’ time she begin 

I hope she has a ghos’ or shade 

Or ‘nother kind o’ booger in! 
Witevr D. Nessir. 


Natural Cutters 


LD Aunt Sally, the highly este 
cook in a Southern family, was 

quently praised for her culinary skill, an 
one occasion, when a number of guests 
been to dine with the family, remark 
made touching the beautiful appearance 
Sally’s pie, which showed a very pr 
“ seallop ” on its edge. 

Inquiry being made as to how the old | 
managed to get such an even design, S 
was summoned to the dining-room and 
question was duly put to her, 

The emotions of the guests may 
imagined when the old lady replied: 

“Oh, dat’s easy. I jest uses my f 
teeth.” 


Promoted 


N officer of the navy, in speaking of t 
extent to which the lingo of the nay 
used as slang in the families of naval 
cers, particularly by the young won 
offered the following as an illustration 
rhe youngest girl of a prominent na 
officer was entertaining a friend who 
ealled to congratulate the oldest dauglht 
who had lately become engaged to a « 


tain in the same service. The friend sug 


gested incidentally that the youngest daug 
ter would doubtless greatly miss her 
sister. Whereupon the girl addressed 
plied: 

“Ves, I shall. But just think of it—I 
advanced a number! 
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cry baby. I’m cruin "708 / 


want to, ] 


aren't ecruin’ "cos I can't stop.’ 





A Bad Habit 


ie attended a 
teacher insisted 


\ during school hours. 


school where the lady 
on the use of the broad 
This was considered 
— him and his schoolmates as a great piece 
iffectation, and much too lady-like a 

ot speech for the use of the American 

One day, months after the 
uguration = of teacher's rule, his 
ther ealled 
red the 
Rob, what time is it by the hall clock?” 
Harf parst two, mother,” he answered, 
then, stopping short, muttered: “ Dog 
e it! 1 knew she'd me into that 


'? 
| ; 


several 
the 
down-stairs to him as he 


house 





get 


Nothing Worse 
villain is certainly a wonder— 
did you ever manage to think of 
varieties of wickedness, anyway?” 
remarked to playwright 


ie R 
how 
many 


manager 
nd, as he glanced over the manuscript. 


his 


You 
lel.” 
Dobbs! 

when he 


know Dobbs? He is the living 
Why. Dobbs thinks he is swear- 

savs ‘Great 4 
Yes, but he is the model villain. I hap 
ed to overhear his wife talking to him 
was angry, one day, and for my 
just jotted down the various short 
and long-goings that ascribed 


seot i 


n she 
iin | 
ngs 


iim.” 


she 


Too Truthful 
NEW YORK woman, widely 


her works, enjoys 
a visit made not long 
adelphia for the purpose of 
matron of that town in a 
thropie project 

The ealler’s ring was 
little girl of the house. 

* Will you kindly say to your mother that 
Mrs. Blank is here the charity 
worker. 

* Certainly,” 
onee departed, 
returned. 

“ Well, did you tell your mother?” 
next inquiry. 

‘Yes, ma’am.” 

And what did your mother say? 4 

“Why.” said the little girl, 
‘Oh dear! 


known for 
telling of 
Phil 
interesting a 
philan 


charitable 
she since to 


certain 


answered by the 


asked 


said the youngster, who at 
In a moment or two she 


was the 


‘she said, 


Couldn’t Stand It 


LADY visiting Denver suffered greatly 
from the elevation. One day, after an 
attack, she sighed, “I can hardly breathe 
I believe I'm dying.” 
“Will 
quired her little 
‘T hope so, dea 
‘Oh. mamma dear.” sobbed the little one 
‘don’t go to heaven: you could never 
the altitude.” 


you go to heaven if you die?” in 


irl, anxiously 


oO 
! 


stand 
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A Boy on the British Empire 


HERE is a lad in 
well-known 
evidently 


Boston, the son of a 
writer of 
profited by observations as 
he may have father utter 
touching certain phases of British empire 
building. At any rate, the boy showed a 
shrewd notion of the opinion not infre 
quently expressed in regard to the righteous 
ness of “ British occupation.” It was he 
who handed in the following essay on the 
making of a British colony: 

“ Africa is a British colony. 1] 


history . Who has 
such 


overheard his 


tell 


will 


HARPER’S MONTHLY 





MAGAZINE. 


Without His Jurisdiction 


HE story is told of a certain justi 

the Supreme Court of a Western 
who invited a friend of his, a lawyer, 1 
sailing on the lake with him. 

It appears that the wind was quite sk 
even at the start, and that it soon fresheied 
causing the craft to toss and roll in a 
ner that gave the lawyer much in 
uneasiness. 

When he perceived his friend’s plight 
judge said, solicitously, 

“My dear fellow, can I do anything 
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you how England does it. First she gets a you?” 
missionary; when the missionary has found “Yes, judge,” replied the unhappy man f 
a specially beautiful and fertile tract of “you might overrule this motion.” fy 
eountry, he gets all his people round him f, 
: ‘ " ’ / 
and says, *‘ Let us pray.’ and when all the 4 / Yj 
eyes are shut, up goes the British flag. Helping M Ri ff 
nae: elping Mammy ps 
> P HERE is a colored cook in the employ - 
. - . ~« 
A Disliked Innovation of a Richmond family among. whose " 
NEW ENGLAND minister tells of & many accomplishments is a talent for making 
deacon in Massachusetts who could’ the finest kind of bread. Naturally, the | = 
remember the days when the minister lined woman takes a great pride in having EF 
out the hymn and the congregation sang it. loaves turn out well. One may imagine lv " 
Although the worthy old fellow had long dismay, therefore, when, one even 


recently, after she had finished setting tl 
batch of dough to rise in the kitchen 
was resting herself on the door-sill, she was 
greeted thus by her seven-year-old son, 
came running to her: 

Ve are going to have some fine organ “Mammy, mammy! Dere’s a mous 
playing this summer. That teacher from jumped into yo’ bread-pan!” 
Boston is going to play every Sunday while The aged cook became frantic, and jumy« | 
Maria Thompson is off taking a vacation.” up to hasten to the scene of the 

The deacon became much agitated. “Send “Did yo’ take him out?” she demanded of T 
for the minister!” exclaimed he. “I want to her son, as she clumsily hustled along. 
Such goings-on! \ “No, mammy,” said the child, “but | It 
playing on that organ! done jest as good. I pitched de eat in, a 
till Maria Thompson g she’s diggin’ after him to beat de band! 


+ 


been too feeble to go to church, his opinions 
still found their way to the people. 

On one unwary visitor was 
indiscreet enough to say, in the presence of 
the aged deacon: 


occasion an 


disaste 


4 ' 
see him musician 


Let ‘em go without 
‘ts home again!” 
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Bit Duck. “ Gee! were you washed away?” 
Mr. Rooster. “ Washed away nothin’! Don’t you know a house-boat when you sec 





VENUS..." Where hare you been 
Cupip, “ Reno, Nev.” 


He Forgot 


ng furnishes a rare instance 


| DON’T know where I found ) I] uv 


Pepper’s Proverb 


devotion to a foreigon language 


Suspect l picked it up 
one to forget for the 


This sayin’ that has sweetened vhich has « 
The portion in my cup 
It tempers hasty jedgment 
An’ cools my pestered mind 
“To err is—-woman 


moment that e spoke his own tongu 

An Englis man, W ’ spent his time in 
adapting plays from the French for the 
British stage, was dining once in an English 
fo forgive mankind.” hotel, when, after he had eaten, he was 
seized with a desire to smoke He called 
the waiter and said to him: 

It must ha’ been inspired. * Peut-on fume ei?’ 
I’ve searched in Holy Seriptur’; The man looked blank *T don’t under 
Of Shakespeare I’ve inquired stand a word of French, sir,” he said. 

The adapter was in despair. “ Then for 


All is to women’s notions 
I’m more an’ more resigned, pity’s sake send me some one who does!” he 


‘Tis curus how it ’s helped me. 


Sayin’: “ To err is woman: exclaimed 


To forgive,—mankind.” 


\ kind of feller-feelin’ 
Wells up within my breast He Was Helping 
Sometimes it strains my collar A BALTIMORE man, whose son is a 
An’ tightens up my vest student at Princeton, has had frequent 
\ great, magnan’mous, human occasion to remonstrate with his boy touch 
Desire to be kind: ing his extravagance, but the father invari 
Thinkin’: “ To err is woman; ably “comes to the front’ when request is 
To forgive.—mankind.” made for further funds. 
In his last letter to his son, the father 
tell ‘em. after the usual recital, stated that he was 


They can’t do what we 
check for $50, and he wound 


They do the best they can forwarding a 
Not all the ribs of Adam up with, 
Could make the heft of man. “My son, vour studies are costing me a 
In pity, then—an’ prudence great deal.” 
We need to bear in mind: To which the 
“To err is—woman: replied : 
mankind.” * 1 know it, father; and I don’t study very 


M. ANGIER hard, either.” 


hopeful. in his next letter, 


To forgive, 
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Bedtime 


Stories 





The Old Story in a New Way 
wey commenting on old photograph), 
“* My 


picture will doubtless look as 
ridiculous as that a hundred years from 


now It won't matter, though” (sighing), 
I'll be only a little heap of ashes then.” 
Hr. “ And Ul be a little heap beside you 
in the family lot.” 
Sue (indiqnantly). “ You won't.” 


Hr. “ Well, that’s my intention now.” 


Serious 


ANE’S sister was coming home from 
normal school 
“Why is she coming home?” 


“Is she sick?” 


asked the 
neighbor. 

* Yes, she is very, very sick,” said Jane 

“ What ails her?” asked the neighbor. 

* Well, I don’t know exactly. Mamma had 
a letter from the principal, and he said it was 
lack of mental ability. I don’t know whether 
it is eatching or not.” 


A Poser 


esses mother was telling him about 
J his soul. Johnny was interested, but the 
story to his analytical little mind lacked a 
satisfying definiteness 

* Mamma,” he asked, gravely, “ 
round or square ?’ 


is the soul 


It Wouldn’t Do 
WASHINGTON woman who was 


ducting the culinary edueation 
young maid had many amusing experiet 
to lighten the tedium of her task 

One morning she said to the girl, “ 1 1 
those eggs to be boiled exactly t 
minutes,” 

* But, ma’am,” said the maid, “ I hav 
clock to tell me when that time is ripe 

* No clock! Why, you have the kit 
clock! What do you mean?” 

* But you have not forgotten, ma’am 
tinued the girl, depreeatingly, “ that 
this morning you told me that the 
clock was too fast!” 


I Wonder 


WONDER if ow early troth 
Was really wise, or was it stupi 
I wonder, was it best for both 
That we gave up pursuing Cupid 
wonder if we'd been in bliss, 
Had we been married to each oth 
wonder if you think of this, 
Or all such recolleetions smother 
wonder if you think our tiff 
Was just as well, or but a blunde: 
wonder if you wonder if 
I ever wonder if you wonder 
LA Toucune Hancor 
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MARGARET DELAND'S 


NEW SERIAL NOVEL 


THE IRON WOMAN 
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WASHBURN-CROSBYS 
GOLD MEDAL FLou 
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FOR 
DECEMBER 
JANUARY 

FEBRUARY 











Washburn-Crosby Co., Largest Millers in the World, General Office, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 
Frederick A. Duneka, Secretary, Franklin Square, New York. ‘. ) 


George Harvey, President, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. Frederick T. Leigh, Treasurer, Franklin Square, New York, \. Y. 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 


The 1911 
Tiffany Blue Book 


which has just been 


issued, will materially 
assist in the selection of 


Christmas Gifts 


The Correspondence Department offers satis- 
factory facilities to intending purchasers at a 
distance, who are not able to make their 
selection in person 


The Tiffany Blue Book contains information 
concerning the entire stock of jewelry, silver- 
ware, china, stationery, watches, clocks, etc., 
with their range of prices; and will be sent 
upon request 


Fifth Avenue & 37th Street New York 
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Guaranteed by The Bauer 
Chemical Co. under the 
food and drugs act. 
June 30,1906, No.11305 


ne nalogen 
Tat FOOo~ ne 
A agueceres 


Patented in U.S.A 
No. 601995, 


Bauer & Cia 
Berlin SW. 














To be hope ina dry place, 
7 free from edere, 
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Activity—work or play —is 
a drain on nerve energy and 
body tissue. Under the high 
tension of modern life Nature’s 
supply of nervous force is rarely 
sufficient to meet our excessive 
demands. Rest affords only 
temporary relief—you must re- 
create what has been consumed 
—rebuild what has been torn 
down—replace what has been 
destroyed. 


Sanatogen 


THE FOOD +/TONIC 


has the endorsement of hundreds 
of thousands the world over as a 
re-constructive—a re-creator of 
nervous energy—a revitalizer. 
Famous men and women — 
authors, actors, statesmen, 
clergymen, etc., lend testimony 
to its wonderful upbuilding 
powers. Over 12,000 physicians 
have given it their written en- 
dorsement. 

Sanatogen is composed of the basic 
elements of existence—Albumen for 
the tissues and Sodium Glycero-phos- 
phate for the nerve cells. It is fine, 
white powder, soluble in water, cocoa, 
milk, etc., and is eagerly and easily 
assimilated by the system. 


‘Our Nerves Of Tomorrow ’’—free 


Your nervous system is your slave or 
your master. What it does for you— 
and how you can make it more efficient 

stronger — healthier — is the text of 
this interesting book by a prominent 
physician-author. Every y should 
read it and we'll send you your copy 
postpaid. 


Sanatogen is told in three sizes— 
$7.00 $1.90 $3.60 


Get it from your druggist—if not 
obtainable from him, write the 


BAUER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
48 E. 17th Union Sq. New York 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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Frontispiece in Color 


The Iron Woman. A Novel o , 
Illustrations by F. WALTER T AYLOR. 


A North-Sea Admiral 
Illustrations by M. J. 


The Miracle. A Story. 


Illustrations by DENMAN 


Burns. 


FINK 
A Medieval Baron’s Household 


1910 
HOWARD E. SMITH 
MARGARET DELAND 
HENRY W. NEVINSON 
JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 


G G. COULTON 


Illustrated with Reproductions from Old Print 


Dear Annie. A Story in Two Parts. 
Paintings in Color by 


The Forbidden Lure. 


Part ll: - - 
Howarp E. SMITH 


A Poem 


An American Battle in Foreign Waters 
Illustration by 


Three Roads and a River. 
Illustrations in Tint by 


A Story 


Howarp E. 


Things That are Worth While 


The Sad Case of Quag. A Story..... 
Illustrations by W. HaTHERELL, R.I. 


Exploring the Antarctic . 


ALFRED CORNELIUS HOWLAND, 


SMITH. 


MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


“ANNIE STEARNS DAVIS 


E PARMALEE 
N. A. 


EMMA BELL MILES 


PRENTICE 


E S. MARTIN 


- HARRISON RHODES 


ERNEST GOURDON 


First Published Narrative of the Second Chareot Expedition. 


Illustrated with Photographs 


Celeste the berm i A Story 


Illustrations by AYLWARD. 


In Praise of Bridges 
Illustrated with Photograph s : by 


Quartette. A Story. 


Rain in the Harbor. A Poem 


The Perpetual Poor . 


Who Killed Coek Robin? A Story 


Illustrations by DENMAN FINK. 


Editor’s Easy Chair 
Editor’s Study 


Editor’s Drawer 


“The Conscience Cure,’’ } 
NEWELI Other contributions by 
Hancock. Drawings 


MacGiLvaARY. 


Cents a Copy. 


Alvin L. Coburn 


by Beatrice Herrorp; 
Wirsur D. 
by A. B. Waker, Harry LInNELL, 


ntered at the New York Post-office as se 


CHARLES TRETHEWAY 
ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


Y B. FULLER 


ERT W. BRUERE 


[ARGARET CAMERON 


illustrations by PETER 
Nessit, M. AnciEerR, La Toucnue 
Bos Appams, N. H. 


nd-class matter 


$4.00 a Year, 
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The Mansion 


By HENRY VAN DYKE | 
Not since the publication of “ The Story of the Other Wise Man” has Dr. van Dyk: 


written anything of such rare poetic beauty and spiritual significance as his story in the | 
Christmas HARPER'S.  Elaborately illustrated in color and black-and-white by 
Elizabeth Shippen Green. 








Wonderful Short Stories by 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
THOMAS A. JANVIER 
MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY 
AMELIE RIVES 
EDWARD S. MARTIN 
BELLE LAVERACK 

Etc., Etc., Ete. 


A: Denes. of id Sees 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


With Paintings in Color by Marion Powers 


A delightful article, in which Mr. Le Gallienne comes to the defence of the old familiar 
songs—the songs of home which everybody knows and loves. 


MANY PAGES IN COLOR AND TINT 


Articles on Travel, Reminiscence, Adventure, Art, Humor, Etc. 














MARGARET DELAND’S 


Great Serial Novel 


THE IRON WOMAN 


Is Just Beginning 
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Kermit 
This ar 


Splendid 
$4.00 





fHIS IS, OF COURSE, THE BOOK OF THE YE AR? . Tribune. 


African 
Game ¥rails. 








By Theodore Roosevelt 





Own Story of His Great Hunting Expedition 

















Copyright by Kermit Rooseve 








One of three pictures of an Elephant Herd included in this book, 

the first of which Mr. Roosevelt wrote: 

“A herd of elephants in an open forest of high timber; taken by 
Kermit; he was on a dead limb of a tree five or six feet from the ground. 
his and the next two are the best pictures of elephants ever taken. 


endidly illustrated with photographs by Kermit Roosevelt and others; also with drawings 
$4.00 net; postpaid $4.33. Agents to handle Subscription Edition, wanted Everywhere. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
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SCRIBNER’S AUTUMN FICTION| 





The Finer Grain 
By HENRY JAMES 





“The Finer Grain’’ contains five of his latest stories: “ 
Velvet Glove,” ‘‘Mona Montravers,” “A Round of Visi 
“Crapy Cornelia,’ and ‘The Bench of Desolation.” 

This new book gives once more proof conclusive of He: 
James’s pre-eminence among the fiction writers of to-day 





$1.25 net. Postage extra. 


From a photograph by A. L. ¢ 


Tales of Men and Ghosts 
By EDITH WHARTON 


Including all her stories that have appeared in the last two or three years, am: 
them the ‘Tales of Men,” the series in which no woman protagonist appears. J 
collection gives a new and extraordinary testimony to the mastery and versatili 
which have led Mrs. Wharton to be called the best writer of 
short stories in English. But beyond that some of the tales 
are full of a deeper meaning, and carry an allegory which 
haunts the reader. $1.50. 


Rest Harrow 
By MAURICE HEWLETT 


“In ‘Rest Harrow’ the gifted writer has reached the height 
of his power. It is in thought, style, and expression a great 
book, and in the place assigned to human dignity it surpasses 
anything that has been brought out for a long time.” —Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. Illustrated. $1.50. 


The Married Life of 
the Frederic Carrolls 


By JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 


A novel that begins where most novels leave off—at t 
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threshold of the most interesting, most complicated, most 1 Fat 

portant phase of a man or woman’s life. L « 

It isan attempt to show by means of a series of progress 1 € 

epochs in the life of an attractive modern pair their relati pit 

to each other, to the family, and to the world. as 

Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. print 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CH. 
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SCRIBNER AUTUMN FICTION 
At the Villa Rose 


By A. E. W. MASON 


rbit Seller.’—N. Y. Sun. 
vith the charm of the love story the thrill and sus- 
pens« the narrative of crime and detection. Mr. Mason, its 
author, well known “The Four Peetinin "and “The 
Broken Road,” develop laracters of great interest in un- 
l] this curious tangle of crime which has caught a 
heroine in its meshes. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Once Upon a Time 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


Washington Evening Star says: 
Each of these eight stories, for immediacy of plunge, for directness and energy 











vement, and for concentration upon itso bject, is a model of structure co- 
nated with life, by the author’s insight and clean incisive art.” 
Pes scx field Republican says 
» stories all indic ate that Mr. Davis has greatly matured in his style, yet with- 
rifice of the old-time dash. The book includes some of the most enjoyable 
vhich Mr Davis has ever turned out.” illustrated. $1.50. 


Open Water 
By JAMES B. CONNOLLY 


\ new volume of fiction by the author of “Out of Glouces- 
ter” and “The Crested Seas.” Full of the fresh salt air and 
lying spray of the sea. They tell of the fishermen of Glouces- 

the seamen of the navy, smugglers, the China Sea, and 
etics. All of them are written with the vigor and dash of 
an who has lived out in the open as well as written about it 


Illustrated. $1.20 net; postpaid, $1.30. 


The Spread Eagle and Other Stories 
By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


Fantastic, amusing, tragic, romantic stories, including some of the most surprising 

| original stories that have appeared in years. They are delightful for the skill 

ease with which they are written, as well as for the unexpectedness of their 

piration and the charm of the people whose doings they chronicle. The stories 

as full of charm and interest as those in Mr. Morris’s earlier volume, “ The Foot- 
print and Other Stories.” Illustrated. $1.20 net; postpaid, $1.30. 
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NOTABLE AUTUMN BOOKS 





Moliere: His Life and His Works 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS 


Professor of Dramatic Literature in Columbia University 
In this brilliant study of Moliére and his plays and his ti 
Professor Matthews presents the most complete, master ly 
notable biography in E nglish of the great dramatist. Hi 
forth the facts of Moliére’s life stripped of all the legends 
have gathered about it. He traces carefully his develop: 
as dramatist, making it plain how cautiously he advanc: 
his art and how slowly he reached the full expansion « 
powers. At the same time he gives a striking picture of 
period in which Moliére lived, and of his relation to it. 

Illustrated. 8vo, $3.00 net. (Postage extra) 


The Intimate Life of Alexander Hamilton 
By Dr. ALLAN McLANE HAMILTON 


By his grandson, the distinguished New York alienist, taking up particularly 
his relations with his family and his friends, his tastes, his amusements, and 
methods of work. Dr. Hamilton has used many letters of Hamilton which 
never before been published. 
With 25 full-page illustrations. 8vo, $3.50 net. 
\ 








From a photograph by 
Braun Clement & ( 














(Postage extra 


Romantic California = yg 
By ERNEST PEIXOTTO ae |, 


He tells of the picturesque conditions of 
life to-day in many parts of California. 
His drawings, with which he richly illus- 
trates each chapter, are as charming as his 
text, and the book has the same interest 
and attractive quality as “By Italian Seas’”’ 
and “Through the French Provinces.” 





80 illustrations by the Author 
$2.50 net. (Postage extra) 


A Voice from the a 
By HERBERT WARD 


Once an officer under the Explorer Stanley 
That he is a true artist as well asa writer the illustrations of this 
book from his own sketches, photographs, and sculpt 
easily prove. The text of the book isa series of stu 
of the Congo natives whom he knew deeply, and : 
makes human to the reader. It gives an unriva 
picture of this wild life and the wilder natives of Central 
Africa. $2.50 net. (Postage extra 





From a bronze by the author 
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A NEW VOLUME OF KIPLING 


f you are a subscriber to the “OUTWARD BOUND” Edition of the works of RUDYARD 
KIPLING and have not received your copy of 


REWARDS AND FAIRIES 


send us a postal. 








in this new volume are a continuation of the adventures of Dan and Una with Puck 
» tales he told the two children in ‘‘ Puck of Pook’s Hill.’’ The stories of adventure in 
ind France, of the voyages of Drake and the Elizabethan days, of the Saxon heroes, 
ric men and battles, of the French Wars, and the songs and verses that accompany 
e infinite variety and interest to this fascinating volume 


if you are not a subscriber, send a postal and we will be glad to give full particulars of the 
only complete edition of Kipling’s works. 





“The master of us all, George Meredith.’’—-Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
MEMORIAL EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


plete and definitive edit’on of his writings to consist probably of twenty-seven volumes, 
s all his novels, stories, poems and essays, and also a great deal of new material not 
y included in editions of his works. The illustrations, numbering sixty or more plates, 
n unusually attractive and comprehensive plan. We will send on re-uest a co.op’e- 
ooklet on George Meredith and this edition of his works 








THE NEW YORK EDITION OF THE NOVELS AND TALES OF 


HENRY JAMES 


The only collected edition of his works is now complete. 





1es has written a preface to each story, telling in an intensely interesting way of the 
tances of its creation. These prefaces only appear in this edition. 





OTHER SETS IN SCRIBNER’S LIBRARY OF 


MODERN AUTHORS vier 


— Mitchell 
—Roosevelt 
Thackeray— Kensington Edition Dickens—Complete Edition es -tevanpctirnad 
Stevenson— Thistle Edition Turgénieff— International Edition om > teh 
Tolstoi— International Edition Barrie— Thistle Edition —Stockton —Carlyle 
Carlyle—Edinburgh Edition Field—Sabine Edition ee ms spe tne 
Stockton—Shenandoah Edition Riley— Homestead Edition —— Tantei’ bt sr 
F. Hopkinson Smith— Beacon Edition Theodore Roosevelt— Elkhorn ——- Field — Riley 
Page Plantation Edition Edition ee Rea ae 
Mitchell—Edgewood Edition Vierge—Don Quixote ae So ee ay: 


Please send information in refer 
ence to your special offer on the au- 
thors checked above. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS Name 
153 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK / ““"— 
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SC RIB NER’ S NEW IMPORTAT IONS 


Jou) 


\ brilliant, reckless, turbulent ng Ww yr, a born leader 








THE CENTENARY DICKENS 








vy EDITION o1 re Works or CHARLES De KENS WITH ALL THE Ori 
[his edition, which is being issued in conjunction with the orig zinal pul li 
Messrs. ( hapn in and Hall willl « ontain all the novelist writing and in add 
tior m the various editions issued during the auth or’s lifetime 
imple 1SSue a mon in” 
GRIBBLI wr of “ Mada de Staél and ag Lovers,”’ * orge San 
1 and the W. men He L ved.” Wi dig tratis and illustration Svo, $3.75 net 
B n about mantic incic of 1 is life yd inspired so much ths poetr 
t t t into mation not accessible ~—y the previous Liv of By ron were written, and t 


THE ROMANCE OF A MEDICI WARRIOR 


N } Hi RED B HRI )PHER Hani Being the True Story wees unni de B 
led the Life of His Sor ( mo I, Grand Duke of Tus With 16 illustra 


ri and fighter, dying after a crowded life at 23, Giovani 
l interesting personality in € passionate - mod the Renaissance Readers of the story of this romanti 
. } ul tor ‘ + } 


‘MEDIEVAL ITALY 


CHARLEMAGNE TO Henry VII By PasQUALE VILLARI Translated by C. Hutton 
ravure frontispiece and if tner tliustration SVO, 33.75 net 
f n Medieval Italy is a continuation of his previous work on th Bart arian Ir 
rs are describe d fron the point f . v of their eff t m Teal 


lominion of the ans in 


"RECOLLECTIONS OF | A LONG LIFE 


s Cam He ouse (Lorp BrouGuTon), with additional extracts from hi $s private Diari 
Daughter “Lapy DORCHESTER Vath portraits. Vols. 3 ar d 4. 8vo, $6.00 net 
. iti nal lume f thes elig atfal memoirs which interested so many readers in the earlix 
“THE “TRUE CHAT TERTON 
STUDY FR Mm Or! NAI ax CUMENTS By Jo )H H INGRAM ; With a portrait 
Yr ’ : : nly to furnish mn it refute | ld f false gods, t ve 
GEORGE ROMNEY 
r B. MBERLAIN 70 tllustration ‘lassics in Ast Large § 
t 7 Ir lition to a areful nt t the known fa f I r 
slish painting 
TRAMPS IN DARK MONGOLIA 
n Hep! vam s numerous tllustrations and a map. 8v 3.50 m 
: y n ext d by American capital for its ae - 
THE - JAPANESE EMPIRE 
s Economic Conpt Josern D’Autremer, Lecturer at the School of Oriental ! 
THE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM | 
UIRY INTO EARN} np UNEARNED INCOM! rj. A. Ho uthor “he Evolutior 
] t . thoroug revised and enlarged editto 8v $2.00 net 


n the extreme learness with whictl e sets att 
arried on 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'’S SONS, New 
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In the NOVEMBER 


SCRIBNER 


The beginning of the New Serial 


Kennedy Square 
By F. Hopkinson Smith 


Author of “‘ The Fortunes of Oliver Horn’’ 


A story of the old South. Its ideals are those that 
hive always made the world happier and better. 


The Bigot. A Short Story by Thomas 


Nelson Page. The character of the old New Englander 


and the story of his life will take a place among the author’s best 
remembered creations. 

















The Land of the Buffalo. The first of Ernest 


Thompson Seton’s articles describing his experiences 
inthe wonderful country of The Arctic Prairies. A region almost 
unknown to the white man. Illustrated with drawings and photo- 
graphs by the author. 





Slhrough the Mists—The Coming of the 


unS. A highly imaginative glimpse of the great invasion 
of Central Europe in the fourth century, by Sir Arthur Conan 
™ Doyle (one of several sketches by him to appear in the next few 
months). Illustrated by N. C. Wyeth. 


Another of General Funston’s vivid and 
tomantic articles about Fighting with Insurgents. The 
Fall of Guaimaro. 


Correspondence of Washington Irving and 


John Howard Payne. A most interesting contribution 
to literary and dramatic history. 











Send tor a Prospectus for 1911. It will settle any doubt as to the 
choice of a magazine for next year—$3.00 a year; cents a number 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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“ Yes, do you send me a book . . . not a bargain book bought from a haberdasher, 
but a beautiful book, a book to caress — peculiar, distinctive, individual. ’’ 
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THE HOLY LAND 


Text by ROBERT HICHENS 


Author of “Egypt and Its Monuments” 








Eighteen Exquisite Reproductions in Color from Paintings by 
JULES GUERIN 
Forty Full-page Half-tones from Photographs. * 


A book equally for the traveler, for the lover of fine book-making, ; 


= every man and woman to whom Palestine is indeed the ‘‘ Holy Land 
Gs, woven cueN EN i ; , he ‘‘ Holy Land 
strated by JULES-GUERIN ; i 
: by J A companion volume to‘ Egypt and Its Monument Te rg im two printin, 
we Wokipsg 























on plate finish paper; pages, broad-margined and dechle-edged. Ric} 
WH cover. Royal octavo, 702 pages. Price $6.00 net, postage 27 cents. 
ACS ¢ s 


Soe” 
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THE SONG OF THE STONE WALL 


By HELEN KELLER, author of “The World I Live In.” 


Eight full-page reproductions of photographs of the author and the stone wall — pictures conveying the 
joy of the open in unusual degree. 





Verse of such insight as comes only to the chosen few of all ages, of lofty thought and rare imagery, 
of exquisite beauty of feeling and expression 


1 beautifully made book » ae A page u ith a decorative border. 7 all octat 10, 100 pages. Price $1.20 net 
nr £ g t, 
postage 8 cents. 


THE LURE OF THE ANTIQUE 


By WALTER A. DYER 


Eighty insets (159 illustrations) from photographs. Headings and tail-pieces by Harry Fenn 





A delightful Book of Ready Reference for Collectors of Old Furniture, China, Mirrors, Candlesticks 
Silverware, Pewter, Glassware, Copper Utensils, Clocks, and other Household Furnishings of our 
ican Forefathers, and a Handy Guide for the Determination of Age, Style, Maker, Genuineness, a1 


‘ 


A companion volume to ‘*The Quest of the Colonial.” Octavo, 488 pages. Price $2.40 net, postage 18 cents 
A dainty gift-book edition of 


A HOOSIER ROMANCE 


By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 





Eight charming pictures 
in color and thirty in black 
and white by Joun WoL- 
coTT ADAMS. 


Every page with a quain 
background in delicate 
pearl gray, showing 


ical Hoosier farm sce! 
GaneEnentns oover. Tall octavo, 100 pa; 
Cover linings in tint. ited Aedeeienbs 10 conte. 
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Hunting With the Eskimos 


By Harry Whitney 


ry of a white 

» lived for 
rteen monthis 
the Eskimos, 
their life in 
detail; and, 
tigably, partly 
ve of sport, 
through need 
plies, hunted 
‘s, arctic hare, 
walrus, nar- 
musk-ox, etc. 


The Unique Record 
of a Sportsman’s Year 
among the Northern- 
most Tribe—the Big 
Game Hunting, the 
Native Life, and the 
Battle for Existence 
Through the Long 
Arctic Night. 





mere 





Land, the Home of the Musk- 








A Fascinating 
Book of Adven- 
ture. 


A Great Book 
for All Sports- 
men. 


The Most Inti- 
mate and Valu- 
able Picture of 
Eskimo Life 
Ever Published. 


Sixty-four full-page il- 
lustrations from photo- 
graphs. Reproductions 
of interesting Eskimo 
sketches. 

Octavo, 453 pages. Price, 


$3.50 net, carriage 
23 cents. 


Another fascinating and unusual book of adventure 


A VAGABOND JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD 
By Harry A. Franck 


by-day record of a young university man’s experiences and adventures as he encircled the globe, 
t money save as he earned it by the way. “One of the most intensely interesting books of travel that 


has ever been written. Its originality, insight, sanity, vigor, freshness, and fluency stamp the author as little 
short of a genius.”’ 


Sixty-four insets, reproducing over 100 photographs from the author’s snap-shots. Royal 8vo, 
2 pages. Price, $3.50 net, carriage 23 cents 


WALTER CAMP’S BOOK 
OF FOOT-BALL 


For the Spectator and for the Player. The first of a series of books on American 
sports to be edited by Walter Camp 





ete, interesting, entertaining, the story of the Development of the Game from the earliest times, a 
‘position of the reasons why there was so great a demand for a revision of the rules, and what the 
t rules accomplish 


Rich in anecdote, recitals of exciting plays, examples of the prowess of great players, and interesting 
tales of carefully worked out stratagems 


Profusely illustrated. Octavo, about 350 pages. Price, $2.00 net, carriage extra 
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Have you read it? 


MOLLY MAKE-BELIEVE 


By Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 


The daintiest, cleverest, most original tale of many a year—and : 
bit of pure joy. 


Pictures by Tittle. 16mo, 211 pages. Price $1.00 net, postage 8 cents. 





“A light touch, The New “Sonny” Book 
a warm heart, a 


rainbow sense of By Ruth McEnery Stuart 


ir ume ™ | GONNY’S FATHER 


tions and charms 
that make of 
Ruth McEnery 
Stuart so pleas- 


IN WHICH THE FATHER, BECOME GRANDFATHER, A KINDLY Obs- 
SERVER OF LIFE AND A GENIAL PHILOSOPHER, IN HIS DESUL- 
TORY TALKS WITH THE Famity Doctor, CARRIES ALONG THE 
STORY OF “ Sonny.” 
The sweetness, the n,ellow humo», the deep tenderness 
for all children, with love of the tenderest for the children 
‘Nobody pos- | of one’s own household, which have made “Sonny” so 
sesses a greater | dear to many thousands of readers, are in “Sonny’s 
fund of humor | Father” in even richer measure than in the earlier book. 
than Mrs. Stuart, The best of Mrs. Stuart’s inimitable humor is in these 
end her stories | pages; and the chapters are exquisite pictures of a mellow 
fairly bubble over | old age in complete and ideally happy sympathy with the 
withspontaneous | world’s young life. 
good spirits.’’ Frontispiece by Potthast. 16mo, 300 pages. 
Price $1.00 net, postage 8 cents. 


ing a writer. 








DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL’S New Book 


THE GUILLOTINE CLUB 


Four short stories, each with a mystery, yet as different as four 
stories can possibly be— 

The Guillotine Club The Mind-Reader 

The Fourteenth Guest House Beyond Prettymarsh 
They are unusual stories, very well worth reading—and owning 
—and they are all told with the skill of a master. 

Fourteen full-page illustrations by Castaigne and Gruger. 
12mo, 285 pages. Price $1.50. 
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Now Selling 2ft¥ Now Selling 


By May Sinclair 
Author of “The Divine Fire,” etc. 


The “creators” are men and women who write — men and women to whom their work is the one 
vital fact of life-— set apart from their kind by their genius. 
A brilliant and powerful story of life and love among London literary folk 
lay — holding interest tensely to the last page. 
Eleven full-page illustrations by Keller. 12mo, 517 pages. 
Price $1.30 net, postage 15 cents. 
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NOTABLE NEW ISSUES 











‘*A life of Mr. Cleveland . . . which will be given a place among the rare 
literary products which are tially h in their conception and weaving.”’ 


GROVER CLEVELAND 


A Record of Friendship 

By RICHARD WATSON GILDER 
An intimate and illuminating appreciation of a great and noble American—notable for 
rare, fine understanding of a man once much misjudged; for its revelations, unfailing in t) 
and good taste, of the real Cleveland, both in public and private life; for many letters o! 
interest and value; for the freshness and charm of the telling. Twenty-eight full-page ill 
JSrom photographs. Tall 12mo, 270 pages. 

Price $1.80 net, postage 12 cents. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


AND OTHER ADDRESSES IN ENGLAND 
By JOSEPH H. CHOATE, LL.D., D.C.L. 
Eleven scholarly essays by one of America’s most noted diplomatists and orators—essays of sound 
and inspiring appreciation, and wide range and sympathy, of intense interest and enduring 
Frontispiece portrait of the author. Octavo, 300 pages. Price $2.00 net, postage 14 cents. 


SEVEN GREAT STATESMEN 


In the Warfare of Humanity with Unreason 
By ANDREW DICKSON WHITE 
Late President and Professor of History at Cornel! University 
Essays of unusual vitality and interest—historical, biographical, critical, constructive—written out | 
of the richness of knowledge and with the illuminating touch of one who is himself a maker of 
history, a scholar, and a statesman. Joyal octavo, 552 pages. 
Price $2.50 net, postage 20 cents. 


THE WORKER AND THE STATE 


A Study of Education for Industrial Workers 
By ARTHUR D. DEAN, S. B., Chief of Trades Schools, N. Y. State Education Dept. 
Not just a book of criticism and suggestion, but a scheme of education carefully worked out by an 
authority, a plea for ‘‘the democratization of education,’”’ and a work to command the attention of 
all thoughtful and public-minded citizens. With four explanatory charts. 12mo, 350 pages. 
Price $1.20 net, postage extra. 


MAGICIANS’ TRICKS 


By HENRY HATTON and ADRIAN PLATE, well-known magicians, with contributions by Felicien Tr 
Kari Germain, Will Goldston, and others. 


A novel and clever book of entertainment, telling in fullest detail how to perform scores of familiar 
familiar tricks. 


Over 250 helpful Uustrations. 12mo, 350 pages. Price $1.60 net, postage 12 cents. 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF MODEL AEROPLANES 


By FRANCIS ARNOLD COLLINS 
All about how to make aéroplane models and how, to fly them, with additional chapters on the history and 
development of aéronautics. 
Many helpful illustrations from photographs and drawings. 12mo, 308 pages. 





sane, 





s4lue, 














Price $1.20 net, postage 14 cents. 


MOTHER AND DAUGHTER 


By MRS. BURTON CHANCE 
A book of sane, sound, helpful counsel for young girls. 16mo, 274 pages. Price $1.00 net, postage 7 cents 
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76 Magazines 
For Three Dollars 


No two magazines can 
so completely supply 


the whole family as 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 24 numbers 


(A complete magazine every two weeks) 


The Saturday Evening Post 52 numbers 


(A complete magazine every week) 





76 numbers 


Tue Journal for the child, girl and woman; Tue 
Post for the young manand man. And you have 
the best —the undisputed leader in each field, of 
which over nine million copies are sold each month. 


Can you do more with 
your Christmas money? 


Send three dollars now, for a full year of 76 
complete magazines, to 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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Important New Publications 


A Diplomatist’s Wife in Many Lands 
By MRS. HUGH FRASER 


The author, a sister of the 
late Marion Crawford and 
wife of a distinguished British 

lomat, has had a rarely 
interesting and eventful life 
Her bright, fresh, and enter- 


taining recollections : 
ble people and ever pt of Gibraltar 
place her memoirs hig! 
the noteworthy book 
season, 

Illustrated, 8vo, two vols..$ 


Ex Pressage extra 





The Rose in the Ring No Man’s Land He has il 
By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE most pleasing 





A novel which has already delig hted hosts In this striking and picturesque Toread itis 
ot readers w 10 enjoyed “‘ Graustark’”’ and the the author of the popular novel “ TI r n ho | 
author’s many other succe ssful novels Bowl ” has equalled his best work <= thor 

llustrated in color by A.d. Keller, 72mo, $1.50. Lilustrated, 12mo, $1.50 3 a 








6 
In and Out The The 
’ 
of a French Eagle’s Feather d 
Country-House an 
“ By EMILY POST 
, alr 
ANNA BOWMAN DODD Drawn with be nd t se] 
A delightful account of brilliant strokes, it ma: npg ~ 
life in a French manor- a distinct advance in t : siti 
house, being a sequel to work o f the gifted author ter alt 
“Three Norm: rhe gy of “The Title M ' T the €} 
Beautifully illustrate S20, lilustrated, 12mo, $1.25 net. expiore t Bat 
$2.25 met, Po und ‘$2.39; Postpaid, $1.37. Tu 
A fold 4 
stant A 
, . . . ia r es 
What’s Wrong with the World? | Constrained Attitudes » Photo 
A question of world-wide interest, brill- Essays, delightfully pungent and pithy, A mcge 
iantly, wittily, epigrammatically and re- | which both amuse and convince, by the bon re 
belliously discussed by | author of “‘ Imaginary Obligations,” t hair 
G. K. CHESTERTON | FRANK M. COLBY of 
2mo, $1.50 net Postpaid, $1.63 12mo, $1.20 net. "ostpaid, $1.32 
I ry of 
Life in the Mary Magdalene The Blue Bird pa wil & 
Moslem East New Theatre Edition [yt ¥2 


By A Play . : 
PIERRE . By MAURICE : 


The matured observa. | By MAURICE MAETERLINCK MAETERLINCK “Two volum 





tions of a Russian diplo- J E - A beautiful editi f a h 
mat who was stationed Considered by many the finest ainsi aia elie 
: é ; 8 Pp mos ridely 1 
for twenty-five years in | effort of the author of ‘The Life M. Maeterlinck’ a al 
ne Moslem Eas A a 5 lhe M. Maeterlinck s eit of Cibra 
the Moslem East of the Bee.” “The Blue Bird.”’ etc . of 
Illustrated, 8vo, $4.00 net Frontispiece. Svo, $2 


Expressage extra 12mo, $1.20 net. Postpaid, $1.30 Postage extr 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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In Your Easy Chair 
‘Kk has written another delightful book. 
interwoven history, romance and description in the 
ing way imaginable. 
| itis like cruising leisurely about with a genial com- 
" ho is guide, philosopher, story-teller and friend. 
thor brings straight to your easy chair the storied 
‘The Mediterranean 
r d Its Borderland - 
Imost as keen pleasure in rambling with cloth jackets and cloth boxes to match the 
pages as does the luxurious tourist binding. Price per Set, $5.00 
ht, caravan, or dahabiyeh on the Nile. 
from the Azores through the Strait of 
r ting Southern Spain and France Thirty Other 
mg the Riviera and Southern Italy. Winston Photogravure Books 
eyes of the experienced traveler you : : 
; Cc P ‘ Let these beautiful, but reasonably priced; books solve 
’ Barbary em ~ your Christmas problem “The Mediterranean ”’ is only 
lunis, Egypt and thé Inland Moorish one out of thirty. You can find appropriate themes among 
their mysteries, while Greece, Con- this list for all your friends 
Asia Minor and Palestine become Tear out this page. Take it down to your bookstore 
es to you. If your dealer isn't suPy ied with the nes you wal save 
your order with him—or write us for descriptive = ok let 
Remarkably low prices on all of these You be m- 
oy b Photeginwmre illustrations ished that so little money will buy such rare volume ~ o 
2s of these in each volume. Each one for the books in one volume; $5.00 for the 2 volume’ sets in 
rare bit of picturesque scenery along beautifully tooled covers; $10 oo for Morocco bindings 
‘r route ; Your Choice of About Thirty Subjects 
gravure plates are hand printed on Literary. The’ French Revolution, Tales from 
: paper. Every one is a work of art. Shakespeare, Lorna Doone, Romola 
1.33 Descriptive Travel. France, India America, 





For Holiday Giving 
‘The Mediterranean and its Border- 
of real live interest to everyone in 
Read it yourself. Pass it along 
ir friends and the pleasure these books 









spend an equal amount of money for 
rich and effective, and one which will 
1 the mind of the recipient 

, Cloth, gilt tops, full gold embossed 

stamping, silk marker, each volume 
out 600 pages, or a total of 1200 page 


_~~ 
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Morocco, England, Scotland, Paris, Gr 


London, Japan, Switzerland, Vienna, Holland, 
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Constanti- 


The Rhine, Palestine, Rome, Florence, Ireland, 


Washington, Russia 
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our expense if not satisfactory. 


The John C. Winston Co. 


Publishers 
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prepaid, on approval, subject to return at 
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lf You Are a Lover of Charles Dickens 
Read the 


NOVEMBER STRAND MAGAZINE 


IN THIS NUMBER YOU WILL FIND FULL 
PARTICULARS REGARDING THE GREAT 





International Dickens Testimonial 


which is receiving the support of the most prominent people 
country. On the Honorary Committee are the Hon. TuHropore Roos 
the Hon, Wuiretaw Rep, the Hon. Cuarites E. Hucues, the Hon. C 
W. Faireanks, the Hon. Jonn Wanamaker, the Hon. Georce B. McC 
the Hon, Wiriiam Jennincs Bryan, Prof. CHartes W. Euiot, Hi 
Ripper, the Hon. Cornecius N. Buiss and many others. 


AN, 


You may learn in the November Srranp how you can pay a tribute to 
the memory of Dickens, whose centenary we shall soon be celebrating, 
the expenditure of the small sum of two cents. The Srranp MaGazinr is 


issuing ‘‘Dickens Testimonial Stamps’’—really exquisite little book-plates 
which will be retailed at two pennies each, and the profits handed over to 
the great author’s descendants, many of whom are in poor circumstances. 
NoTr.—If you have not seen the September STRAND, 
which contains the first article on The Charles 
Dickens Testimonial, send your name and 
address on a postal and we will mail a copy free. 
Besides this special Dickens feature, the November Srranp is brimful 
of interesting stories and articles, and also contains an exquisite color 
section entitled: 


A Gallery of Fair Women 


in which are presented twelve portraits of the most beautiful women of the 
day. 

Among the fiction is a particularly striking story by the leading writer 
of romance in the English language: 


“The House in Gower Street” By Max Pemberton. 








SIXTEEN OTHER ARTICLES AND STORIES. 


Price 15 Cents Of all Newsdeale 
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(it's due the Family= | 





that the reading in the 
home shall be ‘‘only the 
best.’’ Less than the best 
is unfair to every mem- 
ber of the family circle. 


OTHING less than 

the best is offered to 
the half-million families 
who are entertained, in- 
formed and stimulated 
every week by reading 
The Youth’s Companion. 


OVER 300 writers, in- 

cluding many of the 
world’s most influential 
men and women, will 
contribute during 1911 the 
best of reading—fiction, 
science, travel, adven- 
ture, wisdom, wit and 
humor to the 52 weekly 
issues of 


The Larger 
Youth's Companion 


There are the New Departments: For Boys—articles on 
expert work in athletic sports, the proper use of tools, etc.; for 
Girls — good counsel for those who must make their own way, 
opportunities and careers for the ambitious; for the Family— ideas 
for making home more comfortable, more attractive. 


Announcement for 1911 and Sample Copies of the Paper sent anywhere Free 


ALL REMAINING 1910 IssUES FREE 








EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER who at once cuts out and sends this slip 
How (or the name of this publication) with $1.75 for the fifty-two weeks 
of The Youth’s Companion for 1911 will receive 


ALL THE REMAINING ISSUES FOR 1910, including the beautiful 
to Get Thanksgiving and Christmas Holiday Numbers. 


THE COMPANION ART CALENDAR FOR 1911, lithographed in 
T | twelve colors and gold. RM 35 
e m Then The Companion for the fifty-two weeks of 1911— reading equiva- 


lent to twenty-five 300-page volumes ordinarily costing $1.50 each. 




















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Begin 


The Secret 
Garden 


In 


NOVEMBER 





MAGA ZIN Ee 
The Big New Serial by 


Frances Hodgson Burnett 


Author of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” “ The Shuttie,” etc. 






The Secret Garden is a romance of youth as unique and absorbing as Little Lord 
Fauntleroy. It is difficult to describe this wonderful story. It is a story of myster 
There are in it three wonderful children and a great woman. It shows the magic of 
nature working under strange and romantic circumstances. It narrates the reformat 
and unbuilding of a life. 

The Secret Garden is one of those universal romances unplaced and unplaceable, a 
delight for all that read, of any age. 

If you want to lose yourself in this buoyant, joyous, thrilling story of youth, y 
idealized as we would like to have it—then use this coupon—for it is your key 
the Secret Garden, It will unlock the gate and let you in to a bit of eart 
Paradise. Once inside, if you’re not as happy there as Mary Len 
was, you don’t have tostay. But you'll want to stay, and well n 


// it easy for you—remember the coupon’s your key—use 
The American Magazine, 


sant tro Oe i “Oy, “ar There is your key 


’ 
Gentlemen: Please let me into the Secret Garden planned “é d 
and built by Frances Hodgson Burnett for readers of th to t e cret rr en. 
American Magazine I inclose herewith 25 cents for the 
November and December issues of The American Magazine, 
contair 


fmidkeudpcdypeas Cut it off and mail it today. 


BORGER, » ous 20 ctinwences sengnipeaneeayeesoesedes 


Address 
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AN EXCELLENT HARVEST OF 


Biography and Gravel 


China under the Empress Dowager 
Being the History of the Life and Times of Tzu Hsi 
By J. 0. P. BLAND and £. BACKHOUSE 


t for many years has there been published a more amazing human document than this 
the Late Empress Dowager of China, compiled from state papers and the private diary 
muptroller of her household, and incorporating the diary of His Excellency Ching Shan 


Many illustrations and a map. Large 8vo. Handsome cloth, in press, 


The Island of Stone Money 
By WILLIAM H. FURNESS, 3d, M.D., F.R.G.S. 


Author of *‘Home Life of the Borneo Head Hunters" 








An intimate account of the manners, customs, and habits of the natives of Uap, the 
ternmost of the Cardline Islands The book is written in a lively and humorous style. 
uch literary power, and is graphically illustrated by the author's own photographs 


Thirty Mustrations and a map, Octavo. Cloth, giit top, $3.50 net. Post-paid, $3.70. 





Art and Nature 


Under the Open Sky Great Masters A History of 
Being a Year with Nature Of Landscape Painting | Japanese Color-Prints 
By SAMUEL CHRISTIAN SCHMUCKER (From the French of EMILE MICHEL By W. VON SEIDLITZ 
. , ” d thor of ‘‘ Rembrandt: 7 e t omprehensive 
ator of "The Sindy of Nase” | Aap adenine: eae I | 8 soma 
With colored frontispiece, many full-page | Illustrations of the Institute of France 


With 16 full-page color plates and 79 illustrations in 
and marginal decorations. Smaii quarto. With 170 reproductions and 40 photogravure plates black and white. Large crown 440. Cloth 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.50 net. Large crown 410. Cloth, $7.50 net. gilt top, uncut edges, $6.50 net. 





presentment of the 
development of Japanese color-printing. 





New Fiction 


THE GOLDEN HEART—Ralph Henry Barbour’s Charming New Holiday Romance. 
Colored iitustrations by Clarence F. Underwood. Beautifully bound in cloth, $2.00. in a box. 


The Impostor The Scales of Justice | The End of the Rainbow 
By JOHN REED SCOTT By GEORGE L. KNAPP By STELLA M. DURING 
A sparkling tale of old Annapolis, A novel of intense mystery. An appealing novel of to-day. 


Colored Mustrations by Underwood. Cisih, $1.50 Colored pictures by The Kinnsys. Cloth, $1.50. Colored frontispiece. Ooth, $1.50. 


The Lady of the Spur The Path of Honor 
By DAVID POTTER By BURTON E. STEVENSON 


A brilliant and exciting romance A stirring romance of the French blade 


Underwood frontispiece. Cloth, $1.58. Four iMusirations. Cloth, $1.50. 


A Dixie Rose 
By AUGUSTA KORTRECHT 
A charming story for girls. 
Colored frontispiece. Cloth $1.50, 
ROUTLEDGE RIDES ALONE py Will L Comfort is sow in its FOURTH EDITION 











1910’s Leading New Juvenile 


. . 
Mollie and the Unwiseman Abroad 
By JOIN KENDRICK BANGS 
A bright and breezy story of the adventures of Mollie, Whietlebinkie, her rubber doll. 
and the funny old Unwiseman, who set forth on a wondrous trip to visit foreign shores. 


Tan tull-page iilusirations in color by Grace 6. Wiederseim. Cloth, pictorial cover in colors, $1.50. 





Holiday Editions of Juvenile Classics 


Mopsa,the Fairy | Bimbi: —"| The Swiss 
By JEAN INGELOW By “ OUIDA” Family Robinson 
These beautiful holiday volumes are profusely Mustrated with full-page pictures in color, have decorated lining-papers. 
and are uniformly beund. Goth, gilt top, $1.50 per volume. 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 


Publishers of LIPPINCOTTS MAGAZINE and CHAMBERS’S NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
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Do You Love the 


Life and Joys 


of the Country? 








Do you care for dogs and 


cows and chickens; or for 
the garden with its roses 
and vegetables and _ fruits; 


or for the outdoor sports, 
golfing and motor- 
ing and_ fishing; 
or for the prac- 
tical questions of 
home building and 
furnishing and sav- 
ing? If you care 
for any or all of 
these things, the 
one magazine you 
actually need, and 
that can serve you 
every day, is Coun- 
try Life in Amer- 
ica. So many have needed 
it and their needs are so 
many that, beginning with 
the current number, No. 


LOUIS C, TIFFANY 
“Inside the House 
Number.” 


JOHN BURROUGHS 
“Winter Joys 
Number." 





vember, Country Life in 
America will be issued 
twice a month. With two 
issues a month we hope to 
meet every need of every 
one who feels the 
call of the country 
—meet it in help- 
ful, practical fash- 
ion and do it for a 
fraction over one 
cent a day. The 
first of the month 
issue will be expan- 
sive, covering in its 


ment all sides of 
country interest, 
while the mid- 


month issue will be inten- 


sive, a manual covering some 
vital subject of country living 
in a thorough-going way. 





PROF. C. S. SARGENT 
“Rose Lover 
Number.” 


JOHN M. CARRERE 
“Little House 
Number.” 


Some of the Famous Consulting Editors of 
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Consulting editors of the highest 
ding in their fields will give to 
se mid-month special numbers 
»stamp of unquestioned authority. 
wis C. Tiffany, the 
wt authority on dec- 
tion, is the consult- 
» editor of the first 
dmonth issue for 
wember, the ‘* In- 
le the House Num- 
r,’ and these con- 
nts show how com- 
hensive the number 
| be. 
The keynote of the num- 
y is struck by Mr. Tiffany 
the leading editorial, en- 
i*The Gospel of Good 
This is followed by 
ticle on first principles 
decorating and furnishing 
afive-page article prepared by the editorial 
mrtment after a thorough investigation 
the subject and the consultation of many 


thorities. Other articles include: 

WHAT IS AN ORIENTAL RUG? By George 
und Hunter. VERANDA FURNISHINGS. 
Dorothy Tuke Priestman. THE BEST WALL 
EATMENTS. By Mira Burr Edson. WINDOW 


¥,L. H, BAILEY CLIFFORD B. HARMON 
Back to the Land} “ The Flying 
Number.” Number.”’ 


id-month Numbers 


4 


CURTAINS AND DRAPERIES. __ By Dorothy 
Tuke Priestman. HOW TO BUY FURNITURE. 
By Francis A. Collins. STENCILED WORK. By 
Harriett Joor. SOME UNIQUE CARVED FUR- 
NITURE, By Dalton Wylie. SOME TASTEFUL 
BATHROOMS (A Series of Photographs). THE 
POSSIBILITIES OF THECEL- 
LAR. By Phil M. Riley. 

The first mid-month 
number is typical of 
what the special num- 
bers are to be, and the 
12 regular numbers and 
the 12 special mid- 
month numbers—24 in 
all—go to the subscrib- 
er at the same price, 
$4.00 a year, hitherto 
charged for 12 num- 
bers. May we send you, 
with our compliments, 
a sample copy of Coun- 
try Life in America and 

a full outline of our 1911 plans? 
Address us please at the new Coun- 
try Life Press (where we are now 
moving) as follows— 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 


Garven City, Lone Istanp, N. Y. 


DR. H.W. WILEY CHARLES J. GLIDDEN 
“Good Health “ The Motor 
Number.”’ Number.” 


of Country Life. 
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Reware 


By Stewart Edward White @ ..“” 
Author of “The Riverman,” “The Bla 
“The Forest,” etc. Secone 
A Sp 


t will rank 
A story that is big with human chai 


rugged life in the great out-of-doors Mi; 7 Advent 
here takes up the history of Bobby Or 


the Riverman, and weaves a fascinati: _A pee 
4 other gree 
love and adventure about this lad wh it tentment.” 


way as lumberman and forest-ranger in the gram mind.” JU 
timberland of California. 
Illustrated. Fixed price, $1.40 (postag. Collect 





Mr. Kipl 

poetical w 
Th P *‘A noteworthy additi representet 
e ower that have im them a genuine ae of t 
The power and the glory of ate stall 

achievement “ght up th R pa 2 
and the Glory achievement Het np te Sol MMM 850 oat 
of astorm.”— San Francisco Chroni gs 

“3 

By Grace “Told with a skill 5 net, $20.00 

which might well obt for 

MacGowan Cooke ‘Borrowing Passmores ' a place 4 Recoll 


Author of “Mistress Joy.” side Micawber and Colonel Sell Alexar 


—Chicago Evening P. 











The story of the humor and — Edited 
the heroism of some lives in a Uustrated. Fixed price, $ Vi ye 
Southern mountain town. (Postage, 12 cent = 

come Presit 
Noteworthy Books of Fiction Paper 
Rewards and Fairies By Rudyard Kipling || Whirligigs By 0. He A ju 

Being the further adventures of Puck of Pook’s A new sheaf of stories by this inimitable writ national a 

Hill. IMustrated. $1.50 Fixed price, $1.20 (postage, 12 ¢ 
The Osbornes By E. F. Benson Queen Sheba’s Ring By &. Rider On Cl 

A delightful romance of modern English life. A romance of African adventure. 

Fixed price, $1.20 (postage, 12 cents) Illustrated %& 
The Unforeseen By Mary Stewart Catting The Shears of Destiny By Leroy A ch 

A romance of New York life. A thrilling story of an American in revolutiot cedar in 

Illustrated. Fixed price, $1.20 (postage, 12 cents) Russia. delichtfu 
IUustrated. Fixed price, $1.20 (post soon vy ty 
L/USTTC 
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DOUBLEDAY, PAGE @ COMPANY, - GARDEN CITY, NEW YO 
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The Unforeseen 


The 


city and of the girl who heard. 


By 
MARY STEWART CUTTING 


romance of the call of the 


It 


great 


is the 


story of a seeking spirit. 


Rewards and Fairies 


\ new series of tales of Dan, Una and Puck. 


on. 


Second String 


\ splendid romance of love and public life. 


twill rank among Mr. Hope’s best work. 


Adventures in Friendship | 
By DAVID GRAYSON | 
\ charming companion volume to that | 
r great success, “ Adventures in Con- 
nent,” It is truly the “harvest of a quiet 
Illustrated. Fixed price, $1.20 
(Postage, 12 cents) 
Collected Verse 
By RUDYARD KIPLING | 
Mr. Kipling has here definitely placed the 
poetical work by which he wishes to be 
represented. It is a worthy holiday presen- | 
on of this definitive work. Beautifully | 
trated by W. Heath Robinson. Cloth, net, 
postage, 35 cents); Leather, net, $10.00 
‘age, 50 cents); Limited Edition on large | 
125 autographed and numbered copies, | 
net, $20.00 ( Postage, 50 cents). 
Recollections of 
Alexander H. Stephens 
Edited by MYRTA LOCKETT AVARY | 
A most 
Vice-President of the Confederacy. 
Net, $2.50 (postage, 25 cents) | 


interesting volume from the 


Fixed price, $1.20 (postage 12 cents) 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 
It has all the charm of the first 
Illustrated. $1.50 
By ANTHONY HOPE 
For character-drawing and rapid action 
$1.50 

Colonial Holidays 

Compiled, illustrated, and illuminated by 

WALTER TITTLE 
A beautiful and elaborate gift-book. It 


| comprises a large number of contempora- 
| neous descriptions of holiday celebrations, 
| from the earliest Colonial times up to the 


beginning of our National life. 
Net, $2.50 ( postage, 25 cents) 


Rheingold and Valkyrie 
Illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM 
A beautiful holiday edition of these 
misty Norse legends. An ideal gift-book. 
Boxed, net, $5.00 (postage, 50 cents); Edition 
de luxe, net, $20.00 ( postage, 50 cents) 


| Making Life Worth While 


By HERBERT W. FISHER 
This volume tells how to save your 
health before you lose it. It is common-sense 
and refreshing. 
Net, $1.20 
(postage, 12 cents) 


Presidential Addresses and State 


Papers of WILLIAM HOWARD 


TAFT 


\ judicial, far-seeing, and trenchant discussion of our 


national affairs. 


Nei, $1.80 (Postage, 20 cents) 


On Christmas Day in the Evening 
By GRACE S. RICHMOND 


Author of “On Christmas Day in the Morning,” etc. 
A charming holiday story, with the breath of holly and 
It will repeat the success of the other 


cedar 


in every page. 
de 


htful story. 





lilustrated and decorated, Fixed price, 50 cents (postage, 5 cents) 


Doubleday, Page & Company, Garden 


City, New York 
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You Are 
Cordially Thanked 


by your BooksE.LerR for your co-operation in making establish 
successes of these noteworthy fall books: 


The Motor Maid, by C. N. and A. M. Williamson $1.) 
The Power and the Glory, by Grace MacGowan Cooke 12 
A Village of Vagabonds, by F. Berkeley Smith I. 
A Girl of the Limberlost, by Gene Stratton-Porter 12 


You Are 
Specially Requested 


to call upon your BooksELLER and inspect these splendid n 
novels by well-known authors: 


Whirligigs, by O. Henry | rise? $1 


‘A book to read and put away for rereading.” ——New York Herald. 
“ Fach has its point, each its surprise. The sense of humor is never-failing, the spd 
taneity and absolute freshness are things never to cease wondering at.”—N. YP. Evening Glol 


The Osbornes, by E. F. Benson PINE? $1.2 


“* The Osbornes’ will place the novel and its writing among the permanency of t 
: » a ° 5 ° ” . 
fine arts. Mr. Benson has certainly brought to light a masterpiece.”—Boston Transeri 


Queen Sheba’s Ring, by H. Rider Haggard © $1.5 


“ Instinct with all the quick interest and romantic appeal that have rendered his earli 
wonder tales famous.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


The Caravaners, by the Author of “Elizabeth and He 
German Garden.” The rediscovery of a husband. $I. 


Now in its tenth edition in England. An immediate success in America. Secol 
large printing before publication. 
“ The author’s style is too popular to need description.”—New Orleans Picayu 


The Shears of Destiny, by Leroy Scott = Pit? $12 


The romance of an American in Revolutionary Russia. Second large pmntl 
before publication. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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A VISIT TO THE WORLD’S GREAT 
ART GALLERIES 


at art galleries of the nd to} wt 
€ part of every persor t and refinement 
enefit 1ing from a thorough knowledge of the master 
t painters is only equaled by the inspiration and delight 
his masterpieces, to know Tit and h C art, be 
acquaintance with the grea ure h i hundred yea 
nda privilege. Heret his pleasure and privilege h 
who could aff ord time and money to travel thr t 
ho have wished to le of the inestimable art tre re the 
> Old World, The Ideal Collection of the World" * Gre at “Art 
as a revelation. The new work net euty gives you ol ck int e great art 


f the Old World arran 


. in 1 
Histor f the World's t the last five hi sale Genie 


Mona Lisa ork w was collecte nd published by the largest a iblishing house The Sistine Madonna 


in Europe s excited the greatest enthusia n , ve see t It is not 
only the st artistic collection of the world’s gre atest pictures have ever seen, 
buta work of the greatest educative importance," sai J a membe { the Vassar 
faculty ‘Itis just such @ work as we need here in Ame today,” said Mr. John 
La Farge. It is all this, and more. The Ideal Collection of the World's 
Great Art is a aecessity in every American home of refinement and culture, 


POINTS OF INTEREST 


The Ideal Collection comprises perfect reproductions in the famous 
Mezzegravure process of 60 of the world’s accepted masterpieces in 
painting, which, spgonsiogtoaty. arranged, affords a visual 7 
of Art from the earliest period of the Renaissance until the present 
time. It is a work of monumental importance. 

Each plate in The Ideal Collection of the World's Great Art is a 
superb work of art and represents the highest attainment of the 
leading publishers ef Fiae Art in Eurepe. 

8—Each one of the 60 picturesin The Ideal Collection is on plate-marked 

hn and the Lamb hand-made India tint paper, measuring 15 x 20 inches. 

4 Each reprodaction ef a great masterpiece is accompanied by a 600 
werd Deseriptive Article by a leading art critic of America or 
Europe, printed on a page of the exact size of the picture described. 
Mr. John La Farge, the dean of American artists and critica, has 
contributed the Introduction to the Collection, a masterful summing 
up of the art of the world in the last 500 years. 

Bes . ide pal Collection is accompanied by a Chart of the World's Art, 
h has been called by a lead American educator, the most 
heipfad thine he has ever knewn in the study of the world's art. 


ARE YOU AN ART LOVER? 


If so, send in at once for the charming Fine Art Brochure which describes The Ideal 
Collection, The contents will be of great interest to you. Aside from a complete 
description of The Ideal Collection it contains a four-page article on ‘‘ The Message 
of Art"’ by Sir Martin Conway, one of th e gre atest of living art critics. Full infor 
mation regarding the Special Int ry Prices and terms will accompany the 
brochure which will be t post paid and free. 


The Age of Inmocence You will be inte rested— Send today. 


FINE ART BROCHURE 
THE IDEAL COLLECTION 
CONTAINS THE MASTERPIECES OF SPECIAL The Doubleday-Page Art Company 
Raphael, Leonardo @s Vine. © Ee: For the purpose of introduc f rae Garden City, New York 


Titian, Paal ¥ vel new art collection @ Special Dear Sirs > Tam interested in The Ideal Col- 
rile, B ~ a Feat Hale. Rai ductory Price and remarkab/ *y 10- lection of the World's Great Art, and shall 
Van D ck Weaet t, Mil aks. eral terms will be quoted. The price be pleased to receive the Fine Arts Brochu 
Phere, it a et, Coret, ts but ome-half of that placed upon the special article by Sir Martin Conway ar 
——— rt Reynolds, the work at the time ofimportation information regarding your Special Introductory 
erough, omney, Turner, Send today for full particular Prices, terms, etc. 

Stuart, iw histler and many others of the Write Clearty 

world’s great masters. he Collection Name in Full 

is contained in twelve Vellum Portfolios, DOUBLEDAY-PAGE 

Printed im gold, and forms the most 


py art collectionever imported ART COMPANY é Uccupation.. 
ert ate GARDEN CITY, N.Y. 


Mater Consolatrix 


The Birch, The Rowan and the 
and the Grampian Hills 

















MAIL TODAY FOR 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE ag 


(FOR MEN AND WOMEN) 


STANDARD 


in quality of its subscribers 
in quantity of its subscribers 
in Advertising Rate— 


$1.50 a line for 


an edition of 


350,000 


COPIES 
95% Sold and 


90% Subscriptions 


Circulation 50,000 more 
than our guarantee 


Extra charge for position on pages with pure reading. 


FRANK E. MORRISON, Advertising Manager 
Success Magazine Building, New York 


HARRY T. EVANS, Western Advertising Manager 
Home Insurance Building, Chicago 
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You certainly must read the greatest story of the year 


“The 
ommon 


Law 


Written by 
Robert W. Chambers 


The most brilliant novel of the year be- 
gins in the November CosMopo_irTan. 


It was written by Robert W. Chambers 
| illustrated by Charles Dana Gibson. 


se who know Mr. Chambers’ work, 
| eagerly await his stories, will pro- 
nounce this his masterpiece—the great- 
est novel he has written. 
Those who have yet to learn the vivid 
fascinating style of this most popular of 
American authors could not have a better 
introduction than through this his latest 
vel. It will add thousands to his 
host of admirers, already counted by 
the millions. 


“The Common 
a story 

ompelling in- 

st, dealing 
with a big, vital 
theme. It lays 
bare one of the greatest problems of 
our complex modern civilization. 


W 1S 


“The Common Law’’ introduces its 
readers into the highest social circles, a3 
well as the bohemian life of artists. Its 
aracters are real, flesh-and-blood 
‘n and women and the plot is the 
st thrilling of all Mr. Chambers’ 
thrilling fiction, 


d this great story is i!'ustrated by the 
e artist who can do it best—Charles 
Dana Gibson, the creator of the “Gibson 
Girl.’’ ~ Mr. Gibsoa has produced many 


(COSMOPOLITAN 


Twelve 15c numbers for $1. 


99 


Illustrated by 
Charles Dana Gibson 


pictures for the *‘The Common Law’’— 
five appearing in the November issue 
alone, besides a cover design in colors 
of the heroine. 

In securing this story for its readers Cos- 
MOPOLITAN has accomplished the master- 
stroke of modern magazine enterprise. 
It will be the literary sensation of 1910-11. 
Do not under any circumstances miss 
this palpitating serial—we will send 
you the first instalment which appears 
in the November CosMOPOLITAN free. 
Write for it. 

To make certain that you get every 
issue containing this story, fill out the 
coupon in the corner of this advertise- 
ment and mail it 
with a dollar to 
us today. We 
will send you the 
CosM OPOLI- 
TAN for a 
whole year—twelve 15c numbers 
—$1.80 value for $1.00. If you 
also enclose two two-cent 
stamps (the actual cost of 
postage) we will send you 
absolutely free, an artist’s 
proof of a special draw- 

ing, by Mr. Gibson, 
ready for framing, 10x 
14 inches. Don’t lose 
this ee 

fill out the coupon 

now and mail 

it today. 


H.R.tt 


Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, 
381 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 


Please send 

me COSMOPOLITAN 

for a year and your free 

Gibson drawing, for which 

I enclose one dollar, together 

with four cents for postage on 
the drawing. 


381 Fourth Ave. 


Cosmopolitan Magazine New York. 
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Remember, 


That LIFE is the only 
periodical in this country 
that contains 


No Information. 


It is a mental rest cure, for 
only ten cents. 

Everybody, all over the 
country, is talking about it. 
Everybody is reading it. 
You are, aren’t you? 

To miss a copy is a calam- 
ity. 

The best way to avoid this 
is to become 

A regular subscriber. 





Life’s 
Hell Number 


Coming on 


November 17 





TIME TABLE OF COMING 
SPECIALS 


(Subject to change without notice, 
Nov. 3—Great Thanksgiving Num. — 
ber. A pictorial marvel. ot 


Nov. 1o—Horse Show Number, ees 
Frivolous, fashionable and fun: t art 








Progressive Nov. 17—Hell Number. Wonder. ence 
fully wicked. BY ork Ww 
Radical Nov. 24—Goody Goody Number, BA \ERICAN 
Fearless Saturated with Saintliness . § = 
Dec. 1—Great Christmas Number, 
Independent One Hundred Pages or mor 
Dec. 8—Adam and Eve Number. 
Trenchant When you see it you'll be glad 
Cheerful they fell. 
Artistic Others coming. 
Joyful 





Subscription, $5.00 


OBEY THAT IMPULSE. 

There are two ways to subscribe to 
LIFE. 

First: A three months’ trial - sub- 
scription for one dollar. Canadian, 
$1.13; Foreign, $: 26. Open only to 
new subscribers. No subscriptions re- 
newed at this rate. This offer is net. 

Second: One Year for five dollars. 

Send your name and address im- 
mediately to 

LIFE, 
20 West 31st Street, N. Y. 


One Hundred Page Numbers of Life soon 


Canadian, $5.52 
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Foreign, $0.%4 
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CH Current Panorama 
7 theWorlds Progress 


OU can enjoy two of the 
most interesting and valu- 
able publications in the world, 
from now until Jan. 1, 1912— 
fourteen months—for /ess than 
the cost of a year’s subscrip- , 
tion to each! 
LING You send us only $5—yet you re- 
ceive $7 worth. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN and AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS are indeed 


ent Panorama of the World’s Progress’’ 





1g Num 
1 CIENTIFIC AMERICAN is not dry or technical, but reports, in a popular, easily-understood and fas« 
Number, sr, the newest developments in the world’s scientific and industrial progress. It contains notable 
nd funs t mM aeronautics, automobiles, railways, the navy, electrical progress, engineering works and 
The Notes and Queries Department, the Handy Man’s Laboratory and the Handy Man’ 
, Ww interest the whole fan 
Number, \MERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS is a beautifully illustrated monthly magazine, reflecting American 


. 5 r and furnishing homes and laying out gardens and estates. It contains articles of interest 
‘um Def, , 1 
‘ ho has a home and takes pride in its appearance. 


Serre Americ an 


Number, 


ription price of either publication alone, is $3—yet we will send both publi- 


now until January 1, 1912 for only $5. We will send the publications to 
t addre , if desired There will be many valuable special numbers during 
4 ths, and they are included in this offer. Send postal or express money 
f . Bank draft. 
| , , ss) MUNN 
i lout and return the coupon fo-day. You cannot Ry & CO., Ine. 
» New York City 


‘st SD more profitably ! we Enclosed find $5, for which 
\/send me the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


noe wt AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS 
M U N N & = O “7 I n Cc ° a rom now until Jan. 1, 1912—$7 worth for $5 
365 Broadway, New York. 
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TWO GREAT 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 
BOOKS 


‘Built by the People ’’ 




















HEART THROBS “The old Scrap-book.” 


The mother book of high, ennobling sentiment. 
Fifty thousand people joined in making, by per- 
sonal selection, this most wonderful cdllastion 
of old-time prose and poetry in existence. Read 
it. Enjoy it. Breathe the atmosphere of the 
things that have endured in the world’s literature. 


Price, $1.50 met; at all bookstores, or direct of the 
publishers. 





























HEART SONGS “Melodies of By-gone Days.” 


A treasure book of 500 good, old-fashioned 
songs. Twenty-five thousand people joined 
in making, by personal selection, this singing 
volume of familiar old-time fav orites, to flood 
the memories of by-gone days. Play it. Sing 
it, and ask your friends to join in—that’s living. 








Price, $2.50 net; at all bookstores, or direct of the 
publishers. 


A full table of contents of each 
volume sent free upon request. 


The Chapple Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 


EKMEMBER 
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<H THREE OF A KIND LE 
‘THE AMERICAN SHOTGUN “— 


By Charles Askins 


Part I is a careful description of the different types of shotguns and their 

iried uses and adaptability. Measurements and diagrams are given by which 
prospective purchaser is able to discover what he wants and to recognize 

when he sees it. 

Part II tells all about wing-shooting, the various methods, snap versus wing- 


shooting, binocular or one-eye aiming, etc. 


It is a practical book for men who 
want to know how to select the right gun and to use it after they have found it. 


Numerous Illustrations and Diagrams. 
P; 1 é, $2. 10 net. 


Cloth Binding. 


~s s ba oh 
Size 534 x 8% inches. 


Ready in November 


THE AUTOMOBILE 


Is a plain, practical discussion of the things that every man needs to know 
if he is to buy the right car and get the most out of it. The various details of 
operation and care are given in simple, intelligible terms. From it the car owner 
can easily learn the mechanism of his motor and the art of locating motor 
trouble, as well as how to use his car for the greatest possible pleasure. A 
chapter is included on building garages. 


Cloth, 434 x 7% inches. Price, $1.25 net. 


THE ROBINSON CRUSOE LIBRARY 


This “BAEDEKER OF THE WOODS” 
fully explains the art of living comfortably and healthfully in the open. Food, 
clothing, medicine and equipment are all taken up in detail, supplemented 
by a vast fund of general information for the outdoor man or woman. 





ITS SELECTION, 
CARE AND USE 








Just Published 











BACK WOODS 
SURGERY and 
MEDICINE 


By Dr. Chas. S. Moody 
‘*This book is one which 
the camper should always 
1ave near him.”—/Portland 
We.) Express. 
Cloth. Price, $0.75 net 
Flexible Leather, 1. 25 °° 


Three Volumes, 4% x 7 inches. 
Cloth Case. 


CAMPING and 
WOODCRAFT 


By Horace Kephart 

‘“*The book of Camping 
and Woodcraft is one of the 
most alluring and easily the 
most complete manual of 
camping now available.”— 
The Chicago Evening Post. 
Cloth. Price, $1.50 net 
Flexible Leather,2.00 *' 


Bound tn Flextble Leather. 
Price per set, $4.00 net 


CAMP 
COOKERY 


By Horace Kephart 
‘* The most useful and val- 
uable book to the camper yet 
published.” — Grand Rapid 
He rald, 
Cloth. Price, $1.00 net 
Flexible Leather,1.50 * 


Enclosed in Heavy 





DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT FREE UPON REQUEST 














OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 


315 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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1 than i inf Ala 
| @ To any child from three to sixteen alf vo 
’ Sr. Nicuotas is a veritable fairy palace + lly 
i) Ni : 

| c There is no friend of children mor be. fathers, 

loved. srandta 
| @ Every year it brings countless hours of ff @Or. | 
| | _ \\ happiness to thousands and thousands of J ters. fre 
ti ‘ 7) “Ey them. selves — 
i) A “a: @ Sr. Nicuotas is a helpful, healthful § You 
: i! $i | stimulus i in the lives of its young read. vou bri 
t| e ers — an unequaled influence for good. by givi 

: : \ 
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i] Rs) 

\ Subscription $3.00 a year. Give your order to a th 
A | \ store or ne wsdealer or send to Tue Century ( the § 

E Sauare, New York City. If requested, a handson lonan: 

i | ae 
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On ud. 


More Treasures 
NICHOLAS 
Aladdin’s Lamp 


(If you could read some of the letters Sr. 
Nicnotas gets from delighted mothers and 
fathers, uncles and aunts, grandmothers and 
crandtathers — 


(Or, better still, if you could read the let- 
ters from overjoyed boys and girls them- 
selves — 

€ You would see that in no other way can 
you bring your children more happiness than 
by giving them 


A, 


yx the name of the donor and of the child will be sent 
e first ena gs »f the magazine and delivered to the 
nany day desired, making a very attractive gift package. 
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q. Something new in every 
number. That’s why 40,000 
people are reading OUTING 
now who were strangers to it 
a year ago. 


@. November ranges from 
horseback travel in the Rock- 
ies to the simple life in Jamai- 
ca—from the REAL DANGER 
OF ATHLETICS to the invasion 
of the English starling. 


q@. Photographs of the new 
football, golf champions, and 
a dog that plays baseball. 


q@, OUTING for 1911 will be the 
realization of our ideal—a 
complete mirror of the body 
and spirit of outdoor life in all 
its forms. 

¢@ All news-stands, 25 cents. $3.00 
a year. Send fifty cents in stamps 


to-day for three months’ trial sub- 
scription. 


Liberal offer to local repre- 
sentatives. Write for terms. 


(} OUTING PURE COMPANY, 


Rey SISFIFTHAVENUE «+ * * NEW YORK CITY 

















‘ABSOLUTELY FRER 
| A 5 Vol. Set of 


MAUPASSANT 
ey i. yy AD cas] 





You are NOT to fay anything for the see NOW 


nor A FTER you receive rt 


Othe res ILY #.. _ 


i a ea t a ] A ‘ 
scribers to agazine inhat i 
for PE ARSON'S BAGAZING 
the pri ss that 
reac T year alt r ear 


good business t et ave t ‘ 
PASSANT ABSOLUTELY FREE 
you started 


OUR PROPOSITION 


I f PEARSON'S MAGAZINE i 

a copy, which, if purchased |t ing] 

$1.80 a year For boxing, wrappit : 
charges on the five volume f DE MAUPAS 
150 complete stort illustrated, printed fr 
large type, ri d 19 ize 4)¢ xX 
average ) ae eac a rdi 4 
send us $2.¢ 

magazine and r ea I 
deliver 


THERE ARE NO FURTHER CHARGES 
OF ANY KIND WHATEVER 


You may send only 70 cents, as good faitl 





French Classics 
RENCH authors have written many li 





which, | ALISE alse ial 
have bee unti recent a E 
t ho se who read ly Er 
and unfair prejudice have deprived u 
riest ~ liveliest tales written Guy de 
Maupassant’s oventius career ga 
situations ar id 1 cal lor for his unsury 
Strong in imagination, overfl 
enthusiasm and passion in his stud 
and phases of human nduct, thing rea 


pening—not as we imagine the might or 

would —BUT THE REAL DOINGS OF LIPI 
hat Mat ant always gives u His dra 

instinct, his situations and his climax ar 

whelming. These absorbir storie 

every library—tales of travel, mystery. adventure, 

comedy, pathos and tragedy, love and realism 


You Must Write AT ONCE 
PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, 425 E. 24th St., New York City 
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A Hunter’s Camp-Fires 
By EDWARD J. HOUSE 
HE book 
{%. HUNTERS gives the 
si) CAMP-FIRES reader a moving 
| picture of the life 





in the regic ns 


visited, as well as 

a description of - Bie Gasieu rit 
different kinds 

of hunting. As ave the 2 a MaaneS of oy 


They rank vit rt museums their sauces 
the sportsman ir od taste in pictures Gold medal from the 


to 
travels far out- Fren nch Government. Over a thousand subjects 
, . . to choose from in American Art. They make the 
side the regular tourist line, such . 


aterial is all fresh and exciting. BEST OF GIFTS 


The animals hunted are moose, wal- Illustrated Catalogue, 320 cuts (practically a 

handbook of American Art), sent for 25 cents: 

; ; stamps accepted, This cost deducted from 

antelope, grizzly, mountain goat, purchase of the Prints themselves. 50 cents 
| to $20.00 At art stores, or sent o pr 





rhinoceros, elephant, giraffe, 


caribou, etc. 
Exhibitions f: 


Profusely IIl’'d from Photographs, and with 2 amily Portr aiits dor pt rat ques 
Maps of the Territory traversed. $5.00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK ff cunt 3 cameiaans publ ) mir “BOSTON 
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Whatever Other Magazines You Take 
You Cannot Afford Not To Take 


Che Living Aae 


‘THIS is because The Living Age gives you, week by week, the 

cream of the leading English periodicals: the best essays, fiction, 
poetry, papers on art and literature, and discussions of public and 
international questions, reprinted without abridgment from a long 
list of the best reviews, magazines and weekly journals. Specimen 
copies sent free on request. Send for one. New subscribers 
for 1911 will receive free the remaining numbers for 1910. 





Published weekly._-More than 3,300 pages each year.—Annual 
subscription, post-paid, six dollars.—Trial subscriptions, three 
months, thirteen numbers, one dollar. 


Che Living Age Zo., 6 Beacon street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE HARPER PLAN 


, € We will accept subscriptions for any peri- , 
odical in the world at the publishers’ price a 
or less. We are glad to send you, free,a ) 
catalogue giving the lowest prices. 

€ We have local agents in thousands of local- 
ities who perform a real service to their com- 
f munity and make money at it. They supply A GR 
| any periodical a family may want rather than 

try to sell periodicals families do not want. 

i We furnish the information necessary to make 

! you the best-informed person about periodicals tee 
in your town. Pari 
@ The “Harper Plan,” in short, changes the 
irksome and often disagreeable job of a can- 
| vassing agent into an agreeable, dignified, and a 
profitable business which meets a real want. | 

7 | Our circular about the “Harper Plan” is sent 

for the asking. It is worth looking ‘into. ; 








| HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK | cn 
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The North American Review 


EDITED BY GEORGE HARVEY 
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al as THE NortTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


BEGINNING WITH THE 


| x } + "V1 Tr 7 - 1} " + 
changes here announced will come with ne eT O! Decemb«e , to be 


DECEMBER NUMBER 


ed November th, which begins the ninety-seventh vear of THE NortH 


CAN REVIEW 





SAMUEL J]. KORNHAUSER 

LRIFI OMMISSION Succ! HARRISON S. SMALLEY 
LAWYER AND THI OMMUNIT WOODROW WILSON 

Y FOR MINDING Own BUSINESS ELIZABETH BISLAND 
New Pouiti1 RTI AND MEN WILLIAM GARROTT BROWN 

& Misston or RiIcHARD WAGNER JOSEPH SOHN 
BELLION ; HENRY W. NEVINSON 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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The HERITAGE 
of the DESERT 


By ZANE GREY 


NCE in a while there comes a book which 
() raises the curtain upon a fresh and unknown phase of 
rican life. In this new novel Zane Grey reveals a strange, 
life, half patriarchal, half savage, intense as the sunglow of the 
rt and as dramatic as the shadowy depths of the great cafions. 
Beach in the Alaskan gold-fields, Grey has shared the wilderness life of 
ters, ranchmen, Mormons, and Navajos of the Desert country. His hero, 
1 from the desert and from ‘‘rustlers’’ by kindly Mormons, is taken to 
- oasis among the mountains and shares their patriarchal life. The life 
the heroine, the beautiful Mescal, is disclosed in an atmosphere fragrant 
mountain forests. But lifeisa fight. The hero is marked by the “rustlers” 
romance, picturesque and beautiful as it is in its depth of primitive 
ling, plunges him into a blood-feud characteristic of wilds where alertness 
{1 might make right. To avoid a hated marriage, the heroine has fled to 
e desert. The hero’s quest for Mescal is a tireless journey through mirages 


i 


i sand-storms and a descent into the depths of cafions, In a series of swift, 
nse scenes the drama of the wilderness is fought to a thrilling close. The 


al 


hero, becoming a primal man, enforces the law of primal right, and then comes 
the calm of the oasis, the low thunder of the cafion river in the distance. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


A CHARIOT OF FIRE 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


WORKING-MAN is seeking a means of reaching his humble home, 
miles away, overwrought with anxiety for his boy, who has been crushed 
in an accident. The father, denied elsewhere, makes his appeal at the door 


fa private house. The owner, touched by the story of suspense, orders out 

his car, and himself guides the “chariot of fire’? in a wild ride through the 
night. The author has written nothing more appealing and dramatic than this 
lescription of the rush onward, the glimpses through the darkness in that 
swift flight, and the underplay of emotion. 


Illustrated. Uniform with ‘‘ The Toy-Shop’’ Series. 16mo, Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, 50 cts. net 
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DIXIE HART 


By Will N. Harben 


Author of “Gilbert Neal,” “Mam’ Linda,” etc. 


— oe HIS new novel is in the vein of the a 





earlier work. It has an exciting plot, M; 
Harben’s characteristic humor, and a strong sym. 
pathetic appeal. Above all, the story ha th 
delightful Georgian atmosphere which n 
can imitate. The hero is a good-natured, shrewd 
young fellow, who “keeps store”’ in a little Georg; 
village. Next door lives Dixie Hart, an attractive 
young girl who does a man’s work in trying 


support herself and her widowed mother. U 
sciously the two fall in love. But there is a barrier in the wa 





of their happiness—a dramatic episode in the plot which it wo 
not be fair to reveal. Here the real story begins. 

W. D. Howells, in an appreciation of Will N. Harben’s novel; 
in the North American Review, March, 1910, says: 

“His people talk as if they had not been in books before, and they talk all the : 
interestingly because they have for the most part not been in society, or ever will be. 
They express themselves in the neighborly parlance with a fury of fun, of pathos 
profanity which is native to their region. . . . Of all our localists, as I may ca 
type of American writers whom I think the most national, no one has done things mor 
expressive of the life he was born to than Mr. Harben.” 

With Frontispiece in Color. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


CAVANAGH &er« 
By Hamlin Garland 


With an Introduction by Gifford Pinchot 


« “The romance is first-class, well conceived { “‘This drama of the present day deals 
and written with a skill and strength to com- powerfully and realistically with import 
mand unstinted admiration.” affairs and elemental passions. Its he 

Salt Lake City Tribune. a type of the new, law-abiding, hustling 
© “Tt is the best book on the new West since West.” —Philadelphia North American. 
The Virginian, and it keeps closer to § “A rush of action, a bugle-call of patri- 
reality.” —Pittshurg Gazette-T imes. otism, a poignant sincerity of emotion—all 
€ “It is photographically perfect and atmos- make this a remackabie romance of Wester 
pherically delightful.” —Chicago Examiner. life.””—Pittsburg Leader. 

With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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J. PIERPONT MORGAN 


Vireel 


VYorfe 


July 7th, 1910. 


. Harper & Brothers, T 
New York City. HIS 
I am glad to hear that there is a prospect of your LE | | ER 
AL’ 


able to publich *Fraternity”’. I consider it one of the 

elpful books published during these latter years that has 

nder my cognizance, It exemplifies the spirit that should ABOUT 
mate human kind in the endeavor to develop civilization through 

co-operation. To me it has been a sort of an inspiration A 
i I cannot but believe that great good will come from an en- 


romulgation of its principles. 


ve y truly Yours, NOVEL 
ffrert 


\OVEL OF INSPIRATION FRATERNITY 


| IS remarkable letter from ierpont Morgan makes clear the value of this book and, 
seq iently, the reason for i publication. What the author means by fraternity in 

rer sense is set forth as follows: * Fraternity once lost sight of, freedom goes, and then 
alone is the cry of the furious mob equi ality, unjust because forced, not free; unfra- 
because won by threats, by violence—not given through love of brotherhood.” It is this 

ng vision, the inspiration of a great idea, which so impressed Mr. Morgan. A quaint, 


style makes the story delightful. Post 8vo, Flexible Boards, Thin Paper, $1.00 net 


Li FRUIT OF DESIRE vacia‘demarest 


novel is written by a successful author with a wide reputation in a particular field. Be- 

» this novel is of a totally different kind, the author has taken an assumed name that 

k may be received wholly on its merits. The hero, who has submitted to imprisonmenty 

innocent, to save his brother, drifts to a village where he becomes a railroad book- 

Here he meets the heroine—a girl who is as unfortunate in her way as the man is in 

/rawn together by mutual sympathy, the man and the girl form a warm friendship. A 

| superintendent discovers the man’s identity and dismisses him. At the same time the 

des that her home life can no longer be endured. Together they leave the village for 

York. On the train they masquerade as man and wife in order to escape the girl's pur- 

Without the reality of marriage, they are united by a closer, stronger bond than are 

narried people. It is from this strange situation that the wholesome and unusual story 

IS. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 
JAMES L. FORD, literary critic of the New York Herald, in his review of this book says: 
A novel which is entirely out of the common and will be widely read and discussed by a vast number 
of men and women. . . . Both agree that the only union between men and women that produces 
perfect happiness is a spiritual one. . . . A very unusual story and one of genuine interest as well.’’ 
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By Sir GILBERT PARKER 


CUMNER’S SON 











And Other South Sea Folk 


HESE new stories are mostly set in the islands 
of the South Sea under British domini 
The background is, therefore, very different from 

the Canadian background in “ Northern Light 
but the stories show the same dramatic impulse, 
the same keen sense of the tragedy and comedy 
of human lives that made the other volume so 
truly popular. There is something about them 
which is not unlike Kipling, although they 
are characteristic Parker stories. To many 
a reader they will come as a surprise, Sir Gilbert Parker 
having been identified in fiction with the romance of the North 
rather than of the South. But they are their own best justification 
for this interesting change of environment. 

With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 


GOING SOME 


A Romance of 
Strenuous Affection By REX BEACH 
Author of "The Silver Horde," "The Barrier," "The Spoilers." 


¥ is curious that a writer should have two personalities—two 
opposite sides—curious and most unusual. Here is Rex Beach, 
whom we know only as the author of splendid stories of outdoor 
life. Now he comes before us in a new and surprising réle as the 
writer of one of the funniest stories ever written. It is rollicking, 
galloping, scintillating, sparkling fun from beginning to end—and, 
withal, clean and sweet as a girl’s fresh laughter. Trouble arises 
from the fact that the hero has led his friends to believe he is an 
athlete, when, as a matter of fact, he never did anything moreathletic 
than lead the cheering for others. If you mind slang, keep away! 
Many Humorous Illustrations by Mark Fenderson. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 
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Other Main-Travelled 


By HAMLIN GARLAND Roads 

ANY readers and many critics say that Hamlin Gar- 

land never wrote anything better than ‘“ Main- 

Travelled Roads,”’ to which book ‘‘ Other Main-Travelled 

Roads’”’ is designed as a companion volume. On this 

very point the author wishes it clearly understood that 

“Other Main-Travelled Roads” is not a collection of 

new stories in which he has “gone back to an earlier 

It is not a collection of new stories at all, but a grouping together of 
stories (some taken from ‘‘ Wayside Courtships,’’ some from “ Prairie 
’ others not before published) which were written at the same time, 





‘ the same impulse, and with the same general background of barren 
uirie life as the famous first volume. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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MARY CARY 


By Kate Langley Bosher 


‘Worthy of being received into all the house- 


a 
me @ 


« 
lds of America, a story that, in time, will 

be as much of a favorite as‘ Mrs. Wiggs of the 

Cabbage Patch.’ ’’—Portland Oregonian. 


\ 
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‘And we like her, really like her, and we 
like the little love story she watches and of 
ich she tells us.’’—Buffalo Express. 
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One of those books that people read and 
talk about and quote, and that is the reason 
Mary Cary’ is already in a fair way of becoming as well known as Mrs 
Wiggs and Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.’’—Philadelphia Telegraph. 
©“ Let’s be glad for books like ‘Mary Cary.’ It isn’t so much what Mary 
Cary does, however, as what she is, bless her! that warms the cockles of the 
lliest, most snugly corseted heart.’’—Chicago Record-Herald. 


With Frontispiece in Color. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 
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A New Novel by Amelie Rives 


PAN’S MOUNTAIN 


N English poet passing a few weeks at one « 

Italian lakes meets with a young girl. Dion 
girl, is by birth half Italian, half Slav; in spirit she is v 
Greek and Pagan, a worshipper of Pan and of the 
woodland deities of the old mythology. The inevit 
happens, and they fall in love. The author of “The Q 


or the Dead?” “The Golden Rose,”’ etc., has given 


“Pan’s Mountain” a story of unquestioned distincti 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


A SUCCESSFUL WIFE 


By G. DORSET 


HIS new novel is a narrative of heartbeats—wifehood through a w 
eyes. For the first time in fiction is this done—clearly, cleanly 

fully. The girl grows into a woman and the woman becomes a wife an 
surroundings we all know. She tells us exactly what her struggle was 
she was first of all a poor little stenographer in New York. It is a th: 
lite experience from first to last. 

‘An extraordinary story .... the tale of this woman’s life, who began 
typewriter and passes out of sight as the wife of a United States Se: 





its content—it is unusual also, but as human and understandable as the ass 
Americans you meet on the trolley-car.’”,—New York Evening Sun, Au; 


Four Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


THE RAMRODDERS 


By HOLMAN DAY 


Author of “ King Spruce,” etc. 
ERE is a so-called “man’s novel’’ which is being read by more womer 
nine-tenths of the spring romances. Why? Simply because it’s real—a 
uine story of powerand humor. “Interest as keen and unwavering as that 
hunter awaiting the coming of a horn-lured moose is aroused in ‘The Ran 
ders,’ a powerful, important narrative.”’ This is the opinion of the Boston G 


back-on-the-soil humor been found between the covers of a book.’’ 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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However you take it, the book is of first-class interest as a piece of work. A 


which adds: “ And not since David Harum days has such genuine, smile-maki 
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Twice Reported the Best- 
Selling Novel in the U.S. 


The WILD 
OLIVE 


The Remarkable New Novel by the 
Author of “The Inner Shrine” 


The Bookman, the national au- 
hority, for two consecutive months 
finds that “The Wild Olive” is the 
best-selling novel in the United States. 

he success of “ The Wild Olive” is even 
creater than that of “ The Inner Shrine” 
because the story is greater, better, finer. 
“The Wild Olive” has a broader basis of 
ot, a nobler conception of character, a 
higher idealism. It is—above all else—a 


emarkably human story. 


It is assured of a success not inferior to that of ‘The Inner Shrine.” Of the two 


vels we plac e ‘The Wild Olive’ first.”"—Mew Orleans Picayune. 


“From the opening chapter it seizes the reader's attention, and this grip isn't 
eased until the last word is said.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 


“An even better success, and better deserved, is attending ‘The Wild Olive,’ ... 
r the new book is, in its workmanship, a remarkable advance upon the other.” 
—New York Times. 
‘The promise of ‘The Inner Shrine’ is more than borne out by this second novel. 
t doesn’t turn out to be the book of the year we shall miss our guess—but we don’t 
nk we shall.”—New York Press 


Splendidly Illustrated by Lucius Hitchcock. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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EDISON: His 


Life and Inventions 
By FRANK LEWIS DYER 


GENERAL COUNSEL FOR THE EDISON LABORATORY AND ALLIED INTERESTS 


and 
THOMAS COMMERFORD MARTIN 


EX-PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, 
SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL ELBCTRIC LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


HERE is, indeed, the real Edison book. No single 
figure of our time hasinfluenced more intimately 
our daily lives. Yet the full and authoritative story of 
Edison’s own life has never been written until now. In 
this book one may hear and see Edison. One of the 
authors is his counsel, who practically shares Edison's 
daily life. The entire manuscript has been read and == 
revised by Edison himself. This is the personal story ppjson 









ht, 1910, by Harper & Brot) tures 1 
WHEN BETWEI 





4 ANI | . 
of Edison—his birth in Ohio, his boyhood in Michigan, As ; 
his experience as a newsboy, and his work as telegraph operator, winning his way - 1 
Edison’s establishment in Newark, the invention of the phonograph, and his ret . 

Menlo Park in 1876 lead toone of the most hos 
ing stories in the history of discovery—t} 7s 
pean ee re OS oe tion of the incandescent lamp. This is tol With 16 Fu 
ON HIS PHONOGRAPH, 1888 first time. We see days and nights spent 1 


oping storage b 
the phonograp! 


try applicatior I 
land cement, 1 


pictures, etc. N 


abstract genius, but THE s 
a man, Edison is 1 and 
known, and his 1 f follow 
al, his human si prepared 
before us. untry 1 
With Many Portraits and the pair 
Illustrations reproduced life of th 
from Photographs. Two oan 
Volumes. Crown 8vo, COMES 


Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, 
Gilt Tops, Full Gilt Back. 
Copyright, 1910, by Harper & Brothers (In a box.) $4.00 net 


ROUND the YEAR WITH the STARS 


By Garrett P. Serviss 


AUTHOR OF “ASTRONOMY WITH THE NAKED Eves,"’ ‘CURIOSITIES OF THE Sky," ET 


N this new book the writer draws the reader into more intimate personal relati 
the stars themselves by telling the student how he may find and identify them 
the aid of expensive optical instruments. The set of six oblong charts exhibits t! 
plete dome of the heavens from the North Pole to 40° South declination. 

Illustrated with Charts. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


THE SHIP-DWELLERS 


By Albert Bigelow Paine 
R, ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE, sometime secretary to the late Mark Twai: . 
not hesitate to admit that his new book was inspired by ‘Innocents Abroad t yrs 
is one of the best ‘chatty’ book of travel we have had in a long time.’’—New Y ork - 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS NTIS! 
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The ADVENTURES of 
TOM 
SAWYER 

By Mark Twain 


HE demand for a genuinely 

fine edition of “Tom Sawyer” 

has been steadily increasing during 

recent years, until now the pub- 

lishers believe such a book will 

meet with a welcome wide enough 

to justify the outlay. That the 

res might havé the accuracy and atmosphere essential 

00k like “Tom Sawyer,” the artist, Mr. Worth Brehm, 

t to Missouri and spent some time in the actual localities. 
as made sixteen drawings of more than ordinary interest. The book has been 
throughout with every care for painstaking workmanship. It is printed from 
ly new plates made especially for this edition, with specially designed initial letters, 


With 16 Full-Page Illustrations Reproduced in Tint from Drawings by Worth Brehm. Octavo, Red Cloth, with 
Embossed Design and Gilt Stamping, Gilt Top. Untrimmed Edges. (In abox.) $2.00 net 


THE WAY TO PEACE MARGARET DELAND 


4 story of an episode in the life of a husband and wife, told with simple strength 


and deep understanding of character. Its theme is an unusual one—the danger 
following an impulse, even when that impulse is apparently for good, unless one is 
ared to take all the consequences. The husband, Lewis Hall, is a kindly, well-to-do 
ntry lawyer. The wife, Athalia, is a loving but moody and restless woman. One day 
air visit a Shaker community, and Athalia falls in love with the peaceful faith and 
f the Shakers. Later, she goes to live with them for a while, and in course of time 
mes converted. But peace comes in another way to both. 


With Illustrations from Drawings by Alice Barber Stephens. Marginal Decorations 
in Tint. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top. (In abox.) $1.50 


TAMA ONOTO WATANNA 


NEARLY perfect embodiment—in story and in artistic 

printing and binding—of the holiday book. “Tama’”’ 
is the story of an American college professor who goes as a 
teacher to a remote province in Japan. The neighborhood is 
haunted by a “fox-woman’’; in reality she is the daughter of 
a priestess of Buddha and an American sailor. She is very 
beautiful and she is blind. The To-jin-sau (distinguished 
foreigner) has a face marred by smallpox, and is embittered 
because the American woman he loved has refused him. A 
riot occurs, but his pupils rally round him and save his life, 
and Tama’s sight is restored. 


Illustrations and Cover Design by Genjiro Kataoka. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Un- 
trimmed Edges, Gilt Top. Printed on Japan Tint Paper. (In a box.) $1.60 net 
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SLANT BOOK 


HE baby-carriage breaks loose and slides down an actual slant, bringing disast 

all that stands in its way, while the child has the best possible kind of tim 
page has a large picture and verse. Early in its career the go-cart upsets a pol 
next an Italian’s push-cart filled with miscellaneous wares is wrecked; then a water 
is broken off short and the water spouts into the air, drenching the spectators. Ev 
is not the end of the adventures. 


Small Quarto, same dimensions as ‘‘The Hole Book,’’ but rhomboid in shape. Cloth back, illuminated 
board sides. Printed throughout on heavy plate paper in several combinations of two colors. $1.25 


THE APPLE-TREE COTTAGE since maccriney Lan 


LITTLE pastel sketch in apple-green—a story light and delicate and fres} 
summer sea itself, and a flower-bordered cottage by its side, where “he and 
ire all that count in the gold-and-blue summer setting. 


Illustrations in Color by Frank Craig. (Uniform with ‘‘ Jonathan aud David,’’) 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net 


THE FLOWERS By Margarita Spalding Gerry 


Author of “The Toy-Shop” 
HE love of an old man and a little boy and an offer at the county fair of “a p 
one thousand dollars for a white rose with Jacqueminot perfume.’’ That is the stor 
Living alone, Dave Tennant, sixty-odd, tends a flower-garden in a country where {oll 
would rather buy vegetables than flowers. One day there comes to him Jeremy 
four and a half, whose dead mother has just been put into the ground. 


With Illustrations and Pictorial Cover in Color by Elizabeth Shippen Green. Octavo, Cloth, 50 cents net 
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This book is specially suitable for readers of 8 to 12 years 


The Hollow Tree Snowed-In 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE Book 


N this new book the author and artist have again collaborated, 

and have given us another set of ‘‘ Hollow Tree” tales. There 
is a new “ Little Lady”’ and a new ‘Mr. Dog,"’ but it is the same 
Hollow Tree and the same Deep Woods, and the stories are told 
in the familiar room of the Lowest Ceiling and the Widest Fire- 
place. The ’Coon and the ’Possum and the Old Black Crow are 
back again, and with them Mr. Rabbit and Mr. Robin and Mr. 
Fox—all of the old favorites 
Fully Pen-and-Ink Drawings by J. Conde. 

Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, $1.50 
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Illustrated from Crown 8vo, 





These three books are specially suitable for readers of 11 years and over 











The Young Forester 


By ZANE GREY 
[% this stirring adventure story of the South- 
western wilderne in Eastern boy is shown 
th a love for trees and outdoor life which gain 
1 a chance to join a forest ranger in the West 
His arrival in Arizona brings him into instant 
nflict with timber thieves 
rest. There follow scenes 
ider tense with suspense 


With Hlustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 
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Captain of the Eleven 
By ALDEN ARTHUR KNIPE 


\ STORY of real human nature as well as 
4 football, written by an author who knows 
boys and also football, which he played as a 
member of a Varsity Eleven. The story intro- 
duces us to the fun and sport and the various 
contests for leadership at a “prep’’ school 
where Bunny, the hero, appears on the scene 
first as a disregarded figure. 


With Illustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 





The Story of Great Inventions 


’ . 
By ELMER ELLSWORTH BURNS 

HIS graphic narrative ranges from Archimedes to wireless telegraphy, and includes 

vivid presentations of the conditions and circumstances of the greatest basic dis- 


coveries. Archimedes and his lever and screw and discoveries in specific gravity, Galileo 
ind the relations of the earth and sun, Newton and gravitation, Watt and his predeces- 
ors in the harnessing of steam-power, Morse and the telegraph, Bell and the telephone, 
Edison and electric lighting, and Marconi and wireless telegraphy are among the stories 
of discovery told simply and vividly 
(Uniform with Harper's Practical Books for Boys.) 
With Illustrations from Drawings by the Author. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 





This book is specially suitable for readers of 10 to 12 years 


Harper’s Book of Little Plays 


Edited by MADALENE D. BARNUM 
IX plays intended for children of approximately ten to twelve years of age, adapted 
. ) for home or social entertainments. No other form of amusement arouses such en- 
thusiastic delight among children as ‘“‘giving a play.”” The great educational opportunity 
afforded by this natural interest, moreover, makes a good play-book a valuable aid to 
parents and teachers. The subject-matter should be such as to establish wholesome 
tastes and high ideals 


With Illustrations by Howard Pyle and Others. Post 8vo, Cloth, 75 cents, school ; $1.00, regular 
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My Mark Twain \lark 





























—————— 
By W. D. HOWELLS. In these recollections of a friendship extending through forty-five years Mr. Hows a — 
has drawn a unique picture of Mark Twain. No one else can speak with quite the same authority xhi 
from the same point of view Without his contribution, the literature regarding Mark Twain would tx id 
forever incomplete Many hitherto unpublished stories are related: Matthew Arnold's first meeti: atcl 
with Mark Twain and what he said; how Mr. Clemens and Mr. Howells escorted a would-be suicid baat 
down Beacon Street; how gloriously the two of them missed seeing the centennial ceremonies at Cor . 
cord in 1875; how wrathfully Twain reported a young lady at a telegraph office who treated him wit _ 
insolence, and how quickly he forgave her and prevented her discharge; an interview with Grant, et | h rou 
Uniform with Library Edition of Mr. Howells’s Works. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top.......... Net 4 —_— 
By COL. 
Mar 
° . Lit 
Imaginary Interviews ani 
» 
By W. D. HOWELLS. This volume of essays is compiled from Mr. Howells’s contributions to the “Ea \ M | 
Chair" department of Harper's Magazine. The philosophy is distinctly of the inclusive order, and a : P. : 
ery wide range of subjects is treated. Among them are, ‘The Practices and Precepts of Vaudevilk "ey Leute 
The Superiority of Inferiors,"’ “‘Unimportance of Women in Republics,” ‘“‘The Quality of Boston ar vier 
the Quantity of New York." Crown 8vo, cloth, untrimmed edges, gilt top............ ‘ Net i 7 
dow 
y ° ° 
In Various Moods Maric 
Ai « 
By IRVING BACHELLER. He writes verses of such direct and familiar appeal that they have been likened By MAR 
to James Whitcomb Riley's. There is a high strain of poetry in his stanzas, unfailingly musical i i 
failingly human. The cheerful philosophy of Eben Holden finds apt expression. Little of the verss bet 
written nowadays has the color and vigorous masculine imagination that belong to the contents of t for 
lume of Irving Bacheller’s. Post 8vo, cloth, gilt top..............+0+5 Pee Eh. aR “ 
rT y “THE POSSIBLE JAPANESE INVASION” | N A 
Che Valor of Ignorance —— 
wa 
By GEN’L HOMER LEA. With an Introduction by LIEUT.-GEN’L CHAFFEE, U.S. Army. The discussion thi ~ 
book has aroused has now becéme world-wide. First Lord Roberts and General Hamilton,in England da 
wrote and spoke in addresses of this remarkable book. Then it was taken up in army circles i ov 
various parts of the world It is now reaching the general reading public with a force seldom four . 
in any book. General Lea's object is to show the unpreparedness of the United States for war. H k | ya 
discusses with cool and constant logic a plan by which the Japanese might seize and hold the Philiy 
pines, Hawaii, Alaska, Washington, Oregon, and California. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, rough edge Net by 7 
F 
. ~ . ed 
Hygiene for Mother and Child 
ys [he 
By FRANCIS H. MacCARTHY, M.D., Attending Physician to the Out-Patient Department for Children, Massa 
chusetts Homeceopathic Hospital. A Manual for Mothers and Nurses, including Hygiene for the Prosp« By = 
tive Mother and Practical Directions for the Care and Feeding of Children. This book is the outgrowt! th 
f experience in a large city hospital in treating children and giving counsel to their mothers. All be 
technical terms have been rigorously excluded. Post 8vo, cloth... ..............+6+. ar,  § p 
_—— 
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Mark Twain's Speeches 


With Introduction by W. D. HOWELLS and Preface by MARK TWAIN. 
1 theme from the horrors of the Germar 


ur the range 





f Mark Twair 


Through Five Administrations 


B col. hee reg H. CROOK. The author’s material has been ade 
ing Gerry, author of that striking Lincoln st 
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man at the White House. Illustt 
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THE STORY OF 


Marion “7 all s Autobiography 7_1ONG TIFF 


By MARION HARLAND. Marion Harlan as been induced to writs 
re intir ate and interesting than any novel It might be I] 
it of ¢ mal lif vort} n f us The t 
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After Days 


By W. 3, Ly THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, JOHN BIGELOW, ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, JULIA 

D HOWE, H. M. ALDEN WILLIAM HANNA THOMSON. M. we , HENRY JAMES, GUGLIELMO FERRERO. 
m the sul t of life after de ‘ ip of representative men d 
a Wind heb cues cement privat nviction = = es ame 
x may not follow this 





ial seri ar 
women, each of whor as writte 
about the life that mat 
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The Science of aoe: 


By ss ‘SmtTn WILLIAMS, . LL.O., author of “A History ‘ " et The author says: ‘‘ The 
problem of problems for ‘ rier an a for psychologist, for 
mother knee and for the old mar weenaie ww to the grave Doctor 

, It is a stimulating, helpful book, written in direct, sym- 
heer for every man and woman. Octavo, full buckram 
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fiistory of the 
American People 


FIVE VOLUMES 


By Woodrow Wilson, LL.D. 


President of Princeton University 


wooprow WILSON 


/ I ‘HE annals of historical literature record no more brilliant and 
masterful piece of writing than Woodrow Wilson’s epoch- 
making work in five volumes—A History of the American Peop! 
[It is monumental in character and scope and represents the genius 
of the greatest historical writer of the present time. It is written 
in a delightfully flowing, crisp, narrative style which translates his- 
torical facts into the romance of a nation. No other history approaches 
so closely the life of the American people, or can match in narra- 
tive interest President Wilson’s famous work. Remote historical ar- 
chives, long-forgotten deeds, and governmental records, rare manu- 
scripts, private picture-galleries, and exclusive libraries all over th 
world have been visited and searched by experts for pictorial con- 
tributions. Maps in color are a valuable feature of this edition. 
This edition is in five large octavo Almost every artist of distinc- 
volumes, permanently bound in tion — Howard Pyle, Frederic 
dark-blue cloth. It has been Remington, H. C. Christy, 
»repared with a viewto popu- Harry Fenn, Carlton 1 
mee uatinnah ™ HARPER 2 we 
larizing this great WOrkK, BROTHERS Chapman, F. ] uis 
heretofore issued in Ay Franklin Square Mora, C. S. Reinhart, 
editions costing $25 9° New York vs, F. led Yohn, etc... 
; 1 ” 1 Thi ° Gentlemen: Please send me, oo) ines 
anc upward. us G all charges prepaid, A History of etc, has con- 
ar editi the American People, Five Volumes, . . 
popul ar di sOn ~ 9 Cloth Binding, subject to ten days’ approval, ve tributed tothe 
1s wholly un- 4 and also enter my subscription for Harper's a pages ot 
abridged. 4 iS OTe: 
ibridgec 5 baa Fee ee a\ this great 
° which I enclose $1.00 and agree to send you $1.00 a month until °. work. 
Vv the total price, $12.00, is paid, if the books are accepted by me. 
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A Catalogue of Our Standard Sets of Books will be sent you upon request 
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\ good many people believe that Education comes 
only from schools and colle ges. 

It doesn’t. 

(he most effective, most worth-while Education 
comes from a knowledge of human nature and a 
knowledge of life. 

\nd the best way to learn these things that are real, 
is in the pages of Mark Twain’s books. You have 
thought of him only as a humorist and philosopher. 


He is far more than this—he is first of all a Teacher, 





and vou may benefit by his rich experience—use his 
powers of observation—learn human nature through 
his pages. 

pag 


It had been Mark 

: Twain’s ambition to have 

his books in every Amer- 

ican home, and he made a 

~~ great personal sacrifice to 

4 Ria _ bring about this remark- 
’ able opportunity—for the 

first time in the history 


of publishing, copyrighted 
books are sold at the price 
of non- copyrighted 
' books—the chance 


will not come 


again. 


: HARPER & 
2 BROTHERS 
o ‘ nhs s Franklin Square 


New York City 
j SK tee send me for ex- 
3 imination, carriage free, 
PRICE ' set of MARK TWAIN'S 
Copyright, 1907, by A. F. Bradley WORKS, Author's Na- 
- 9 tional Edition, twenty-five vol- 
Now for the first time you get a complete set of all Mark Twain’s waien,” Gels Windia, We to under 
writings at just exactly one-half the price they have ever been sold stood I may retain the set for five days, 
before. This is a new edition, just as complete as the old one, ind at the expiration of that time, if I do 
which still sells, by the way, at $50.00. This new edition is not care for the books, I - — them at 
our expense f 2ep the books, ill remi 
oly $25.00—for the 25 volumes. Never before has a ee” ee ae nos ee Aapesgr i 
. . , “. 7 oO intil J ill price, $<o. . Ss 
copyrighted library set of a standard author’s works heen paid, or, within thirty days, $23.75 as pay- 
been issued at such a low figure. ment in full. 
ew set there are beautiful pictures by Frost, Newell, 
, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, and Opper. The 
in rich red rep silk book cloth, with title labe ‘ 


in gold. The books are printed on white antique Signature 
per, especi cy made for this edition. Eacl 
of generous size and bulk, 5x74 inches 
HARPER & BROTHERS Send bool:s to. ... 


A Catalogue of Our Standard Sets of Books will be sent upon request 
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Harper's Bazar for November | 


A VISIT TO NAPPY LAND. 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE MAKING OF A FORTUNE. Chapter I. ..... 
Alice Barber Stephens 
and Guy Rose 


Chapters XXII. and XXIII. .... 
Illustrated by Frank Craig 


Illustrated by 
FRENCH HATS. Illustratec by Ethel 


MAX—A Novel. 


INDIAN SUMMER—A Poem 
WOMEN MOUNTAIN CLIMBERS. 
LITTLE WOMEN OF JAPAN. 
MADAME OLGA NOVIKOFF. 
MIRACLES~—A Story. 
THE MAZE—A Poem . 
A HALLOWE’EN SUPPER. 
A BUNGALOW FOR $2,500. 
TRAVEL 

SETTLES, OLD AND NEW. 
VOTES FOR WOMEN 

THE DAY’S PROBLEMS 
CLASSIC DANCING. 
IN JOCUND VEIN. 


Illustrated by W 


AUTUMN FRUITS. 
FOR SMALL CHILDREN 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 
THE NEWEST SLEEVES. 
THE LATEST CORSETS 
ECONOMY IN MILLINERY 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 
TRAINING OUR BOYS 
EMBROIDERED BLOUSES. 
OUR HOUSEMOTHERS . 
OUR PRIZE EMBROIDERY CONTEST. 
OUR SERVANTS 

A MONTH’S MENUS 

ADVICE TO MOTHERS 

GOOD FORM 

CORRESPONDENCE 

HOME STUDY CLUB 

HOME DECORATION 

SOME GOOD RECEIPTS 

HIT OR MISS EMBROIDERY 


Illustrated 


15 Cents a Copy 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Illustrated with Photographs 


Ilustrated with Photographs 
Illustrated with Photographs 
" Tustrated with Photographs . 


Illustrated with Photographs . 


Illustrated by the 


Drawn by William Van Dresser 


Harriet Prescott : 


Katherine Cecil Thurston 


Charles Hanson wne 
Esther MW. am 


Illustrated with Photographs . . .. . Alice J 


Katharine Laing-\ 
. Jacobs . Helen Champion Green 


Edith M. Thomas 


Jane Ca un 
Illustrated with Photographs Mary H. Northend 
Louise Collier Willcox 


Martha Cutler 
ee © ¢ @ 6 wo ae Eeeeted Harcer 


Myra Emm ms 


Illustrated by John Newton Howitt, G. Learned, J. K. Brya: 
Hy. Mayer, Rose O’Neill, J. J. Nuttall, 


Illustrated with Photographs 


and George Wri 


Rosamond Lampman 


ak aan a 
{ © « «© « « «& « asic Olivier 


\ Iilustrated by 
-) Ethel Rose and A. M. ( 


Author Gaille Alan Lowe 
“ Bazar” Readers 

 tohdealioad 
Helen F. Keith 


Marianna Wheeler 
Conducted by E. B. Cutting 


Emma L. H. Rowe 
$1.25 a Year 


Publishers, NEW YORK 
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HARPER’S 
TE 


In every particular—prefatory essays, 
annotations, glossary, illustrations, index, 
typography, etc.—this edition is new 
and original and of superb excellence. 





A Complete Shakespeare — and Something More 


Each of the following has had important part in its preparation: 
TWENTY-ONE--MEN OF LETTERS—TWENTY-ONE 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE SIDNEY LEE AUSTIN DOBSON, LL.D., F.R.S.L. 
ANDREW LANG, D.Litt. HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE, L.H.D., LL.D. 
WILLIAM E. HENLEY, LL.D. BRANDER MATTHEWS, D.C.L., Litt.D., LL.D. 
GEORGE E. WOODBERRY, Litt.D., LL.D. EDWARD DOWDEN, LL.D., D.C.L., Litt.D., F.R.S.L. 
THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON EDMUND GOSSE, Lk.D. 
MAURICE HEWLETT Rt. Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, M.P., LL.D., K.C. 
ALICE MEYNELL RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D. 
, GEORGE P. BAKER 
JEAN JU JUSSERAND, Legion d’Honneur ARTHUR SYMONS 
ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, Litt.D., LL.D. HENRY JAMES 
SEORGE. SAINTSBURY, LL.D., D.Litt. WILLIAM P. TRENT, LL.D., D.C.L. 
HURTON COLLINS, Litt.D. GEORGE SANTAYANA, Ph.D. 
WALTER RALEIGH, M.A. HENRY CHARLES BEECHING, D.Litt. 
WiLLIAM ARCHER, M.A. HERBERT PAUL, B.A., M.P. 
JOHN DAVIDSON ALFRED AUSTIN 


TWENTY-FOUR—ARTISTS—TWENTY-FOUR Pid HARPER & 


ton. JOHN COLLIER M. H. SPIELMANN, F.S.A. aS yy er 
GERTRUDE DEMAIN HAMMOND, R.L W. HATHERELL, RI, R: ew Yor 
\RTHUR RACKHAM BYAM SHAW c& Please send for 
CLAUDE A. SHEPPERSON BERNARD PARTRIDGE @” examination, carriage 
SOBEL L. GLOAG J]. H. F. BACON, A.R.A. 0 am: Gan Caan 
DUDLEY HARDY. R.L., R.M.S. J. WALTER WEST $" shakespeare, 20 vols 
ELEANOR F. BRICKDALE, A.R.W.S. F. C. COWPER, A.R.W.S. " ee a ” 


TALBOT HUGHES FRANK DICKSEE, R.A. > in cloth. If Ido not care for 

GERALD MOIRA Cc. WILHELM Pa the books, I will return them in 
-“AUL WOODROFFE W. H. MARGETSON @ five days at yourexpense If I 
SOLOMON J. SOLOMON, R.A. MELTON FISHER > 


keep the books, I will remit $2.00 

F. BRANGWYN, A.R.A., R.P.E. FRED ROE a month until the price, $31.00, is paid. 

It is understood that, with the books at 
that price, you will supply Harper’s 








e Text based on the collation of the four Folios, all the Quartos, and 
juent editions and commentaries. 
General Introduction by the Editor, Sidney Lee. 
Special Introduction to the Plays. of exceptional literary importance nice of Harper's Magazine, Weekly, or Basar. 
lue, by eminent men of letters. 
rotations larly full and thorough, i ing and helpful. 
ssary especially prepared for this edition. 
»mplete Edition—complete in every sense of the word— Dies 
thoroughly wrought out as to scholarship and as h, ‘ 
ip. City and State 


If Half-Leather is desired, change terms to $3.00 and price to $48.00 
A Catalogue of Our Standard Sets of Books will be sent you upon request 
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Napoleonic period. As an American, he is exposed to no influence 
which would tend to swerve him from historical truthfulness. 


The Life of 








Napoleon Bonaparte 


By JOHN S. C. ABBOTT 


The eminent author John S. C. Abbott has written this Napoleonic biography 
most brilliant style and has imbued the whole work with the genius of his 
historical studies. The story of Napoleon has never been told in a more authoritat 
entertaining narrative. It reads like a romance. It is the long-needed Amer: 
Napoleon. As every American expects some day to visit Paris, so every An 


should possess the story of Napoleon by John S. ee Abbott. 


What the books are What the books contain 


These volumes are authentic histo- In all about thirteen hundred pages. 
ries 4 illustrations in duotone, and 252 


They read like a romance wood-cuts by celebrated engravers 


HARPER & 
BROTHERS 
FRANKLIN SQ . , evo ee" 
“ ney are yan eminent 37 Maps and plans 
New Yor« » I t . 
tuthor who. writes Extracts from state papers, proc 

Gentlemen Plea t 


with a rare, dis- in full, facsimile reproductior 


end ine, Ali ¢ irges pre te 


paid, The Life of Nap« 


style leon's letters and documents, et 
Bonaparte, by John S.C. A 
bott, four volun ect t 


What the books look like 


The set consists of four magnificent volumes of 





name for e year’ bscription to 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HAR 


PER’S WEEKLY, and HARPER’S octavo size. 


~. Soutien —— wor ur er i a [he type is large and clear; the paper is 
the hocks ave accented by me M-I1 cellent quality. 
The binding is handsome and d 
—e imperial blue vellum book 
appropriate design on back and 
Addres 
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North American Review may be substituted for Magazine or Weekly. 
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Only an American is situated to write an impartial account of the | 
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A Catalogue of Our Standard Sets of Books will be sent upon request 
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_ DICKENS 
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THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


Charles Dickens 


Turty Larce Ittustrareo VoLtumes 
|? | 'HIS edition contains many features of a de /uxe character, 


yet it is published at, a very moderate price. It con- 











j 





tains 380 volumes, each measuring 5%x8% inches, and re- 
quires about 3% feet of space on the book-shelves. It is 
printed from a new, clear-cut Roman type, producing an ex- 
ceptionally open and legible page on laid paper of special 
quality and surface. It contains 240 full-page illustrations by 
the famous Phiz, Dalziel, Cruikshank, and other original il- 
lustrators of Dickens’ works. The set is furnished in two 
bindings: (1) Bound in a rich olive-green silk-finished cloth, 
with gold stamping and gold lettering on the shelf-back only; 
2) Bound in a beautiful crimson half-morocco, with gold tool- 
ing, marbled sides and end papers. Both cloth and half-morocco 
bindings have head-bands, gilt tops, and uncut edges—every 


detail of perfection in book-making has been observed. 


THIS IS AN OPPORTUNITY 


HARPER & BROTHERS are making what is a most unusual offer - 
BOOK-LOVER'’S delight in attractively bound, perfectly WA 
printed volumes is enhanced when it is a favorite JZ HARPER & 

author that is so richly furnished forth. Assuredly a BROTHERS 

no library is a library that does not include gZ oor ek te 

DICKENS. The present edition has been ZA feats ties imi cs sue 

specially designed to meet the wishes of i without cost, booklet with 

lovers of DICKENS, and to furnish ZA iscenie: ideemiia?  SCudetnaten” Seat 


Dic kENS’ COMPLETE WoORKS 


° Pp and detail oO ou special offe 
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EDITED BY GEORGE HARVEY sss 
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ARPER’S WEEKLY presents regularly a summary of every ~~ 
a Dig 
of m 
ligent American mind. Its articles on scientific discoveries, art, all The B 
een 


matter of interest and importance that will appeal to the intel- 


topics that require special knowledge for their adequate discussion, 





are prepared by the ablest writers in their respective fields. - . 
: who 
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Perhaps the best-known feature of this publication is its scholarly 


and widely-quoted editorials, which afford an impartial, stimulating, 
and epigrammatic commentary on current affairs. 
The weekly article upon topics Of interest in the financial world 


is written by an expert of reputation, whose views have come to 





be recognized as peculiarly sane and illuminating. 


Familiar features of Harper’s Weekty during the winter 
months will be its influential dramatic and musical reviews by 
critics of national reputation. Its powerful fiction will continue to 
attract attention, and the usual two pages of original humorous 


material will add the lighter note. 
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What Others Say of 


HARPER'S 


MAGAZINE 


Editorial in Baltimore Star: 
‘In the midst of the motley monthlies it is a true delight to turn to a publication 
f such sterling worth, ripe interest, and mental tonic as HARPER’s. It is generally 
the best of the magazines. All of the Harper publications can be unreservedly 
mmended as safe, sane, and desirable reading for the home and family.” 


Sage in the Cleveland Leader writes: 

“Harper’s is edited with an intelligence that seeks goods that wear, just as a 
prudent housewife picks a black silk gown; it lasts and lasts and lasts. And always 
with instruction and entertainment. I’m sorry for the lads and lassies that haven’t 
had the influence of a good magazine in their lives, and I’m sorriest for those that 
have never known Harrer’s. It isn’t a fiction magazine alone. It stands firmly 
mn the basic idea of soundness. _{t keeps in touch with science in all its branches 
and deals with it authoritatively, but in terms of common understanding. When 
a big new idea comes up, I’m sure to get the best explanation of it from the pages 
of my old friend.” 


The Boston Transcript says: 

“Too much cannot be said of Harper’s Macazine. It is difficult to speak of it 
in enthusiastic terms without passing the bounds of self-restraint. The reader 
who holds it in his hand for the first time, however, will realize the difficulty 
of doing the Macazine justice. The fiction varies greatly in scene and motive, but 
is unvaried in excellence.” 


The Hartford Courant says: 


“No other country in the world can show a periodical publication approaching 
Harrer’s MaGcazine in high excellence in so many different directions.” 


A Professor in the University of Chicago writes : 

“You may be interested to learn that at a dinner last week where I was the con- 
versation turned upon the magazines, and one of the gentlemen whom, I have long 
admired for the breadth of his intelligence and keen literary appreciation remarked 
that he thought Harper’s Macazine within the last year had become the most stim- 
ulating and interesting magazine in America. ~I confess to the same opinion.” 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger says: 


“The influence which the Harper Pertopicats have exercised in every channel 
of improving thought and achievement can be scarcely measured; it has flowed con- 
tinuously on, over vast areas, among millions of people, learned and unlearned, upon 
all ef whom it has acted as an elevating, refining force. In many American homes 
these periodicals are the only library.” 
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MAGAZINE that can hold the first place among all the magazii nversatiol 
the world for more than sixty years, and hold it to-day more firm) nds of M 
and securely than ever before, is an institution worthy of ever) 

consideration. Only one magazine in the world answers this d 

tion—Harper’s Montuty Macazine—established in 1850, and ¢ 
day more successful, both in quality and circulation, than ever bet “ 
in its history. It is a record to be proud of, and it is only the approval An Une: 

of our readers which has made this continuous growth possible. But the things w! 

others say are always more convincing than the things said by one’s self. Elsewhe: 
these pages are printed a few of the letters and comments that have come recently { 
unknown friends in all parts of the country. 


sublished 1 
nal kable h 
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HER 
the 
Quality and interestingness are the characteristics which have given Harper’s Ma 
ZINE so strong a hold on the affections of its readers and have made fer it so importa 
position in the literary world that the great novelists, men of science, explorers, historians, 
travellers, critics, statesmen, and men of affairs come to it first with their writings. 

It is not possible for a great magazine like HarPEr’s to present in advance any complet 
list of its notable features for the new year. To do so would be to limit its elasticity and 
breadth of scope and would rob the best things of the charm of novelty. But a few 
portant things already scheduled for publication may properly be mentioned. 
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Margaret Deland’s New Novel “The Iron Woman” 





HIS is a story which has in it the true qualiti 
of greatness. It does not represent the work of 
a few months, but of years. Mrs. Deland has 
been almost constantly at work on it sinc 
completion of that remarkable novel “The Awake: 
of Helena Richie,” which was published in Harrrr’s 
MacazineE more than five years ago. The resu!t ha 
justified the work. ‘“‘The Iron Woman” is a n 
of extraordinary power, a work such as no other Ameri- 
can writer could produce. It is astonishingly vit 
the characters which Mrs. Deland has created sec: 
actually to live—one comes to look upon them as 
personal friends. There are scenes of delightful hun 
and others of the tensest dramatic quality. 
This remarkable serial begins in the current (* He will 
vember) number. It will be illustrated by F. Walte: has four 
Taylor, whose most brilliant and sympathetic pictures two cur 
Prom * The Sven Woman” add greatly to the charm of the story. —— 
a 
i 
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He Talked with Napoleon 


MANUSCRIPT has just been brought to light in England which is an historical 
revelation of the greatest importance. In November, 1814, an English merchant, 
Bingley Richards, was at Leghorn. All the world was then talking of Napoleon, 
recently exiled to the island of Elba. Mr. Richards visited the island and obtained 

audience with the Emperor. Napoleon talked with him freely and at length. Mr 
ds, realizing the importance of whatthe Em- __, or ; 
had said, immediately wrote down a detailed 7 \= ' 

nt of his visit and a verbatim report of the Ay ar 

sation. This manuscript has remained in the 

ands of Mr. Richard’s family, and will shortly be 
uublished in HaArPER’s Macazine. No such re- 
narkable human document has appeared in years. 








— 





An Unexplored Corner of the World 





HERE remain to-day only a few corners of 
the world which have withstood the daring 
of adventurous spirits and remain terra in- 
cognita to. the civilized world. The most 

teresting of these is the Arabian Desert—a vast 
territory lying inland between the Red Sea and 
the Persian Gulf. It is peopled with warlike tribes 


NAPOLEON'S HOMIE AT EBA 

fanatics in religion, who have steadily resisted all attempts of foreigners to penetrate 
this region of mystery. At length, however, an explorer of wide experience and knowl- 
dee of both language and people has been found who has risked his life in a daring 
expedition into this land. He is G. W. Bury, the well-known English traveller and writer. 
He is making the venture alone for Harper’s and, like Sir Richard Burton, disguised as 
: native. The true story of his adventures will be more fascinating than any romance. 





In an American Desert 


LLSWORTH HUNTINGTON, of the Department of Geography of Yale Univer- 


sity, is a traveller who, having made many expeditions into strange lands, is now 





turning his attention to his own country. He has written a group of important 
papers in his recent expedition in the desert country of Arizona. Among his papers 
ne W hich seems to settle the question as tO W ho were the first \mericans. 


The Work of Making Men 


\ST year we announced that Norman Duncan would write of some more men who, 
like Dr. Grenfell, are giving their lives to the work of helping their fellow-men 
to help themselves. Only one article was the result—that remarkable paper on 
Higgins—the lumber-jacks’ sky pilot. Mr. Duncanisa careful and conscientious man. 

He will not write about men of this sort unless he thoroughly believes in them. At last he 
has found two other men in whom he does believe and who are doing remarkable work in 
two curiously important fields near to us all. The first of these articles will appear soon. 
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General Robert E. Lee 
By One of His Staff 





ies 
HE great main facts of the Civil War have b 
by historians, but there remain unpublishe 
fascinating personal chapters of real history 
give new life to the days of the great conflict 
A. R. H. Ranson, formerly of the Confederate A 
has set down his recollections in a way which will p 
vital interest. Among them is a pen portrait of ( 
Robert E. Lee, on whose staff he served and whom 
known from boyhood. He gives a curiously intima 
appealing picture of the great commander. Othe: 
ters from his reminiscences deal with personal experi 
things which history neglects, but more interestin, 
ME a pe any history. 


The Last Thing that Mark Twain Wrote 


HE last thing that Mark Twain wrote—a strangely touching and beautiful tribute ¢ 
his daughter Jean—will be published soon in Harrer’s Macazine. It was written 
as the final chapter in his autobiography, and was completed just before his deat! 











th 





History, Letters, and Literary Reminiscences 


N the field of American history there will be some new revelations—new, at least, to 
the lay reader. Professor George P. Garrison, of the University of Texas, tells of a: 
almost-forgotten episode in the history of that State when it was an independent 1 
public—how the Texan navy ran away and offered their services elsewhere. Wi 

Elliot Griffis presents a new view of Millard Fillmore, our thirteenth President, sh 
the real importance of his position in our history. William Rossetti, the brother « 
famous poet, and himself a prominent figure in London literary society for many \ 
writes of the attitude of the English toward us during the years’ of the Civil War. 

In the held of letters and literary reminiscence the outlook is particularly attract 

Two groups of hitherto unpublished letters of two of the most famous English men of 
letters to an American friend will be an important feature. 





There will be more of Ford 
Madox Hueffer’s literary reminiscences, frequent delightful social essays by Edward 5 


Martin, and others by Edmund Gosse, Thomas R. Lounsbury, etc., etc. 





Travel in Many Lands 


O those who have travelled widely and to those who stay at home the travel art 
of Harper’s Macazine are, alike, among the most appealing features ot 
Macazine. New fields are opened up to the reader and old and pleasant men 
revived. Charles H. White, the well-known etcher, is now in Europe gath« 
material for a new series of articles to be accompanied by his own etchings; and Louis 
Closser Hale will contribute more of her charming articles, with illustrations by W alte! 
Hale. Charles W. Furlong, F. R.G.S., will give a vivid account of the famous French 
penal colony of Cayenne—‘‘the dry guillotine,” as they call it in France. 
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The World of Science and Medicine 


[IS is the age of science. Every day discoveries are being made which change the 
whole course of our industrial life. Nothing is so interesting, nothing so stimulating 
to the imagination, as the work which the great investigators are doing in their 
laboratories. This is a field which Harrer’s MaGazin_ has made its own. Because 

sublished only authoritative scientific articles from the highest sources, the great men 

nce and savants of the world are willing and ready to write for HARPER’s. No other 
chnical magazine has so high a standing in the scientific world. Among the famous 
butors in this field are: A .D. Hall, F. R. S., Di- 

of the Rothamstead Experimental Station, Eng- 

Professor Robert Kennedy Duncan, of the Uni- 
of Pittsburg and the University of Kansas; 

ssor George W. Ritchey, of the Mt. Wilson 


()bservatory, etc., etc., etc. 





—_ 








“A Royal Explorer in Indo-China 





HE Duke de Montpensier is a nobleman who has 
already made for himself a reputation as a 
traveller and a mighty hunter. He has just 
started on a journey by automobile into the 

rto unexplored hinterland of Indo-China. His 

lition will make its way through a country little 

n and where, of course, no automobile has ever 

seen. The Duke himself will write the story 


; adventures and discoveries. a 


Short Stories 


HE short stories of Harper's MaGazine are justly famous. Harrer’s publishes more 
and better short stories than any other illustrated magazine in the world. Most of 
our famous writers have made their names in the pages of HARPER’s, and more new 
writers whose work is really worth while make their appearance each year in its 

res than in any other publication. 

s may be mentioned: 
Mark Twain W. D. HoweE.Lts 
HenrY VAN Dyk Tuomas A. JANVIER 
JoSEPHINE DasKam Bacon Mary E. WILkINs 
NorMAN DuNCAN MarGaret DELAND 
ARTHUR SHERBURNE Harpy MARGARET CAMERON 
\ticeE Brown JoserH ConraD 








\ few writers whose work will appear in early num- 





Illustrations and Paintings 





HE illustrations of Harper’s Macazine, in both color and black-and-white, rep- 
resent the best work of the greatest American and English illustrators of the day. 
And there will be frequent exquisite examples of wood engraving by Henry Wolf. 


35 Certs a Copy HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK $4.00 a Year 
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MISS KELLER'S SCHOOL. Mrs. HELEN M. SCOVILLE’S SCHOOL for Girls. 
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THE FINCH SCHOOL. MRS. HAZEN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
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THE BENNETT worenens FOR GIRLS. 


course for higt 1 gradua 
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RYE SEMINARY. 
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The OAK WOOD SEMINARY for — and Girls. 


preparation under management of Friends Endowed 
NION SPRINGS-ON-CAY s Lake, N 





R. Marsn, Head Master 


KNOW HOW TO TEACH BOYS 
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n City (L. L,), 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
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BLAIR ACADEMY. 
Pre pares for an mericat llege ampus 100 
orough eq rent: lit t istifies low 
ecaat ‘Sey ptember 

: C. Saarpe, A.M., D.D., Princis 
P. O. Box I 
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DW IGHT | SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
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imited number 
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ires individual 
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irses 


Gymnasium ling ‘ 
CRreicHTon and Miss Farrar, Principals , 
Box 603. ENcGtewoop, N. J 


Miss Beard’s Schoo! re Girls. 


* preparatory Suburban to New York. Address 
L, C. Bearp, Orance, N. J. 


THE NEWARK SEMINARY. 
4 suburban home school for alimited number of girls. College 
ratorv and special courses. Music and Art ism 
Vew York. Anna Frances Waitmore, Newark, N 
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MONTCLAI R ACADEMY. 


24th year 
ming Pool building 
Boy and Our little book whic 
no matter where h rT x 5S are educ ated 


Joun G. Ma 3; Walden Place, Mon 
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recent]; ‘ 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE. 


Our first aim is to make strong, manly, successful men—physi 
cally, mentally, morally College and business preparation 
Catalogue. 

Rev, T. H. Lanpon, A.M., 


D.D., Prin. Lieut.-Col. 7 
DON, Commandant BorDENT 


D, Lan 
OWN-ON-THE-Detaware, N 


KINGSLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Prepares for colleges and scientific schools, Catalogue Address 
J.R. Camppect, M.A., Headmaster. Box 102, Essex Fetcs, N. J 


KENT PLACE SCHOOL ‘FOR GIRLS. 


Mrs. Saran Woopman Pav om 
Hamitton Weaicnut Masie. LL D., Presd’t Board of Directors 
Vi N. J. (near New York). 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
| THE MITCHELL MILITARY BOYS’ 





THE ALLEN SCHOOL. 


wh S are taught to be self-reliant 





schoo reve boy 































A sub-preparatory school of the highest class, w 
Inc finid ual instruction Thorough preparation for | boys ments ally morally < ysically for the larger 
college or scientific schools Athletic training. | schools. Booklet upon request : 
For catalogue, address Avexanper H. Mitcnett, Headmaster 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, BILLER 
Box E, West Newton, Mass. | _ 





BERKSHIRE SCHOOL. 


A« 





HALLOCK SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


ountry school for boys which combines, with the best instruc A modern school aiming to give thorough instru: 








: | culeate the highest ideals ‘4g hrs. from Nev 

tion, ideal conditions for outdoor life among the Berkshire Hills danas Te iodine em oe ” ‘ 
Seaver B. Buck, Headmaster Gerarp Hattock, M.A., Head Master 

re lephone, 175 Great Barri ngton. ___Suerrreco Mass | GREAT BARRINGTON, Berkshire ( 








MISS CHAMBERLAYNE’S SCHOOL for Girls. | WORCESTER ACADEMY. 










Schoolhouse, 
Residence, 


6 Gloucester Street, } Boston 
401 Beacon Street, ‘ . 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


76th year Large endowment permits moderate terms Cer 
tificates to College 





Mass | 











PittsPiet 
















Advanced courses for high-school graduates General and College Preparatory Courses. Musi 
and others. New gymnasium and all sports. For catalogue | crafts, domestic science. Resident and day pupils 
nad > 1 , r | ‘ . 
and book of views, a idress Miss Mary Law McCutntock, Principal 
Rev. Samuet V. Core, A.M., D.D., President, | Box A Arlingtor B 
y rlington Stree 30ST 
Norton, Mass. (30 miles from Boston) Ox A, 4 4 ngton Street, 






THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Fits girls for life 
better, and worth 


| ABBOT ACADEMY. 
School for Girls 
Eightieth year opened September 1s, 





as well as for exan 
investigating 


inations It is different, 






1910 









Mrs. EvtsapetTu Matuews-Ricnarpson, A.B., Principal Address 
Founded by Rev S. Matuews, D.D Tre PRINcIPAL, ; 
43 St. James Street, Roxbury, Boston, Mass | 27 School Street, ANDover 








HOWARD SEMINARY. 















For Girls and Young Ladies. Healthful and beautiful location One hundred and eighth year 
25 miles from Boston. Academic, College Preparatory, and Thirty miles from Boston 
Special Courses Two years’ course for High School graduates Address the Principal F 
Domestic Science Art and Music studios Mies L 3 4 K ~ \ 

Miss Saran E. Lavouton, A.M, Principal =D LAURA 2 ott, A.M., 







West Bripcewater, Mass 


LASELL SEMINARY. MISS CAPEN’ S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 








College preparation Household Arts and Sciences. Ten miles | Miss Capen announces the at her school, for many ye 
from Boston Address as ‘‘The Burnham Sch rol,’ will in the future be ca 
. | Capen’s School for Girls.’ 
G. M. Winstow, Ph.D., Principal, Correspondence should be addressed to 
AURBURNDAL®, Mass Miss B. T. Capen, Principal, NORTHAMPTON 





WABAN SCHOOL. \ : 


Six years’ course, individual attention, a teacher to five boys 


ROCK RIDGE HALL. 






W ELLESLEY 
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MISS McCLINTOCK’ S SCHOOL FOR Gl RLS, 





| BRADFORD ACADEMY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Braprorp 


Saves two years in a boy's education Student government, A home school for boys under seventeen. For catalogue 
manly boys Box 14 H, WasBan, Mass Dr. O. S. Wurre, Principal 
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All advantages of a large school; master teacher Mr. Jay 
General, Special and College Preparatory Courses sive equipment Eight buildings. Special laborator \. SuTH 
Unusual facilities for indoor and outdoor recreation. sum Megaron,” a noble Recreation Hi: all. Swit 
ee New athletic field 77th year began Sept. 13th ( 
The Fenway 28, Boston, Mass D. W. Apercromale LL.D Worcest: WALNUT I 
gone ar. G 
MISS CHURCH’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. MISS HALL’S TOWN and COUNTRY SCH‘ igh-s 
Resident and Day Pupils. General and College Preparatory | . calle 
Courses. Advanced work for older girls Miss Mira H. Hatt, Principal : : 
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tal 1 locz 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


| MAPLEWOOD, 







PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE. 


















CEDARCROFT SCHOOL. 












MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 


for girls, in charming, healthful suburb of Philadelphia 
preparatory and special courses Certificate 
and Wellesley Musical department, 
Develops character, mind, 


College 
admits to Vassar 
physical training, outdoor 
and body For catalogue, 






Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 
paratory and Finishing Course 
Smith, and Wellesley 





Certificate 
Circular upon request 
BRYN 






Miss S. Janet Saywarp, Principal, Overprook, Pa 
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MISS WRIGHT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Diploma in Coll 
admits t 


Mawr 





INGLESI 





ol yea 
goth year began Sept. 21 Degrees granted in Civil Engineer near Phila. goth year. Wakes up boys to duties of life $ 
ing, Chemistry, Arts. Also Preparatory Courses of Study In- | Dept. for little boys, 12 years and under, $350. Limit Wa 
fantry Artillery, Cavalry Our Aim—Greatest Efficiency boys. College or business. Notobacco. No hazing. | 
Catalogues of | All outdoor sports. Summer Camp. Write for booklet 
Col. Cuas. E. Hyatt, President J. Suortunce, A.M. Yale, Principal 
Cuester, Pa Box 66, Concorpvi.Lie, Del, ( 


MISS BU 





| a hea 
(o,@) nd re 
For Boys. Prepares for all colleges and technical schools THE YEATES SCHO L. lis out the t in e1 
Manual training. One teacher to six boys. Estate of Bayard sRaOweR. anes 1594 ~ “ ove de 
Taylor. New Gym. Swimming pool. Expert athletic super by its high standard of honor and entire sympathy. Has ———e 
ision. Electric light, steam heat, spring water. Illus. catalogue able record in scholarships. Over roo acres for all kinds : 
Jesse Evans Puries, A.M., Principal sports. Gymnasium and pool Freperic GARDINEF 
: Box 300, KENNetr Sovare, Pa (Harvard), Headmaster, Box 524, LANCASTE! 
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THE BALDWIN SCHOOL. 


rated.) A Preparatory School for Bryn Mawr, Smitt 
Wellesley Colleges. Diploma given in general course 
lineteen years 231 students from this school have 

n Mawr College Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar 
ley Colleges Fireproo uilding, extensive gr 

ket-ball, and tennis fields Resident athletx 

wurse, and French an man teachers 

for little gir 

Browne ci, A.M., Head of é hool 

yue, address the Secret 

P. O. Box E, Bryn Mawr, Pa 


NIZ SCHOOL, FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Jur Custavotne property. ities Sruvis 1. he 
THERI p, Principals. Ocontz ScHoo1 


WALNUT LANE rype-tangen FOR GIRLS. 


yeneral and ourses. Special 
hool gra tes Dor tic science Accredited 
t upon request 


J 
Pp 


town, PHILADELPHIA, Pa 
"ISS RONEY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ful location 


4 PRIVATE SCHOOL — 


ertise ina business-like ar lignified manner. For 


iress Harper's MaGazine, New York, N 


THE MISSES SHIPLEY’S SCHOOL. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 
BuILpine Specially designed Colonial building with every ir 
proved appointment 
SITUATION — Educational i social opportunities of situatior 
opposite Bryn Mawr 
NSTRUCTION—Diploma in College Preparatory and Academi 
ertificate imits to Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley 
esident French teachers. Speciali in all departments 
ATHLETI 
Youns 


Pr 


THe SECRETARY ri ‘M.” Bryn Mawr, Pa 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR. 


A strictly first-class seminary for a select, limited num! 
well-bred girls [Two years’ advanced course for high - schoc 
graduates Musik Art and "Physic al Culture Terms, $5 
No ‘‘extras Address Principal for booklets 
Craupe N. Wy wrt, Prit Bishop ETHELBERT TaLRot, Visitor 

South BetTHLenem, Pa 


MISS MARSHALL’S SCHOOL. 


For Girls. Academic and Music Department College Pre 
paratory and Special Courses Ideal location New building 
Comfortable home life and outdoor sports or catalogue, address 

Miss E. S. MARSHAL 


puta, Pa 





| SPRINGSIDE. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Mrs. CHAPMAN and Miss Jones, Principals 
Chestnut Hill, Puirapevpuia, 








CONNECTICUT. 


SAINT MARGARET'S: SCHOOL. | 


Preparatory an : ours 


WYKEHAM RISE. 
try School for Girl 


THE ELY SCHOOL. 


rirls, 


GREENWICH, Conn. 


INGLESIDE—A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


year begins Tuesday, October 4, 1910 
Wa. D. Brack, Patroness 


New Mitrorp, Litchfield Co., Conn 


MISS BUTTS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


a healthful, happy home, with the best advantages for | 


and recreation “ 
Norwicnu, Conn 














KENTUCKY. 
KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE. 


school with a Winter Home in Florida. Preparatory 
ollegiate Courses. Special courses in Civil, Mechanical, 
Electrical Engineering Outdoor training all the year. 





ry department in charge U.S. Army Officer, Rates, $450 | 


o, include trip to Florida. Catalog . 
C. W. Fowrer, Supt., Box 34, Lynpon, Ky. 


THE RIDGE SCHOOL. 

Founded t wad AM GOLD BRINS MADE 
lands of Litchfield A e school fe 
Limited to twent A larg u enables us t 
ilar attention to each bo Booklet on request 


WAsHIN 


RUMSEY HALL. 


A school in the country fo 1 rs, where they are pre 
pared to enter secondary school out conditions Write 
for catalogue to the 

HEADMASTER, 

CORNWALL, Conn 


MISS BAIRD’S SCHOOL FC FOR GIRLS. 


37th year. Intermediate. College Preparatory and General 


Courses. Superior advantages in Music, Art, and the Languages 
Gymnasium The home life is replete with inspiration 


54 West Avenue, Norwark, Conn 


THE TACONIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Near beautiful lake in the Berkshire Hills. Sepdrate home for 
younger girls Thorough college preparatory and special courses 
Golf, tennis, basket-ball, boating 

Miss Littan Dixon, A.B. (Wellesley and Bryn Mawr), 

Miss Bertua Batvey, B.S. (Wellesley), 

LAKEVILLE, Conn 


| LITCHFIELD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


| preparatory and general courses. Lower School for Girls 10 to 13 
| Frances Eviot Hickox Litcurie.p, Conn. 








MAINE. 
| THE ABBOTT SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


| Offers the natural attractiveness of the Rangeley Lake region 


Five-year record—every new pupil with one exception has regis- 


tered for the second year Nintu Year opens Wednesday, Sept 

28th. Tuition, $700. Address 

Georce Dupiey Cuurcu, Headmaster 
FARMINGTON, Me 
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Advantages of country life among the Berkshire Hills. College 


tutte heh ae MEE 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WASHINGION COLLEGE. 


An ideal school for girls and young women. Located within the 
National Capital; the choicest educational and social advantages; 
refined associations, most beautiful home life Charming park of 
ten acres reparatory, Certificate and College Courses. Music, 
Art, Elocution and Domestic Science, Literature on request 
Address F. Meneree, President, Wasuincton, D. C. 


MARTHA WASHINGTON SEMINARY. 


school life combined with 
Two years’ course for high 
id Special Courses 
< € $s00 a year 

THOMP: sON, Principal 


ung Women Attractive 
of National Capital 


4 aa 
hool graduates. General ar 


Music, Art, 
and Domestic Scien 
Epwarp W. 
W. ASHINGTON, nN, D C. 


MISS MADEIRA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


oll RE Preparatory and certificate privilege to Vassar, Smit! 
and Wellesley. Complete a ademic course a. seme not going to 
le Iv ears’ advanced course for High School graduates 
Mu sic and art mn im and att let 


Miss Lu MADEIRA, 1330 roth St Wasuincton, D. ¢ 


BRISTOL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Separate French Residence. Special, Preparatory, Academic 
and two years’ Collegiate Courses. Athletic and pleasure grounds 
Music, Art, Dramatics Drawing-room Deportment, Foreign 
, Capital advantages Location high and heathful— 

of three acres Miss Avice A. Bristor, Principal 
Mintwood Place and roth Street, Wasuinoton, D. C. 


FAIRMONT. 


A Home School for Girls 
Regular and Special Courses. Music 


Prepara- 
tion for foreign travel 


Art, Expression. 
ayground adjoining. 


Columbia Heights, Wasuincton, D. C 


NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


for Girls. Fireproof Building. Park of 40 acres 
advantages in music and art. Certificate adn 
Special Courses 
The Bishop of Washington, President “y 
Mrs. Barsour Wacker, M.A., Princit 
Mt. St. Albar 


NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 
For Young Women 
The story of the school; i 
ings; its training in home-making 
be told fully only in our catalogu Ad 
Box 101, Forest Gien, Md. (Washington, D.C., 


THE MISSES EASTMAN’S SCHOOL. 
School for Girls 
Send for 


1305 17th Street, WasuHINcTo» 





Boarding and Day 


Opens October 3. Catalogue. 


GUNSTON HALL. 


A beautiful Colonial Home School for Young La 
trated catalogue. 
Mrs. Bevertey R. Mason, Principal 
Miss E. M. Crark, LL.A., Associate Principal 
1906 Florida Ave., N. W., WasHINGTON 





LAISE-PHILLIPS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


College Preparatory, Ac ademic, and Elective Course 
course for high-school graduates. Art, Musi Mrs. J 
Puu.urps, Principal. 1619 Connecticut Avenue, WASHIN 








SOUTHERN FEMALE COLLEGE. 


48th year. An ideal College Home, after highest 
lards. Social training. Five build 
Gymnasium Regular and special courses 
Art, Elocution. $2 to $3 
Davis, A.M Box 2 


SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE. 

A College for Women, of the grade of Vassar, Wellesley, Smith 
and Bryn Mawr. Four years of collegiate and two years of 
preparatory work ere given On Southern Railroad south of 
Washington, Catalogue and views sent on application to 


Dr. Mary K. Benepict, President, Box 100, Sweet Batar, Va 


1, PeTerssurs, Va 


VIRGINIA. 
HOLLINS INSTITUTE. 


ARTHUR | 





Founded 1842. A college for young women. Colles: 
and Preparatory Courses. Music, Art, et Located ir 
Virginia. sooacres. Seven miles north of R vanoke 
ing mountain climate. For catalogue, address 

Miss Matty L. Cocke, Presid lent, 


| STUART HALL. 
Formerly Virginia Female Institute 
Church School for Girls in Bay ue Ridge Mountains, Inte 
and College Preparatory w Gy asit ay Remegs 
Session Unusual adv: unta ages in Music 
| Maria PenpLeton Dvuvat, Principal, 


Box jor, Hott 


™ and if 
Address 


TAUNTOD 











MARYLAND. 
THE TOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 





owed Preparatory School 


Tuition $72 Elaborately illustrated Book on Request. 
Dr. Tuomas S, Baker, 

Port Deposit, Md 
1853-1910. 


Washington advantages 


MARYLAND COLLEGE 
For Women. Baltimore Suburbs 
Preparatory and College. Two years’ course for high-school gradu- 
ates. A.B. and Lit.B. Degrees. Elocution: Art: School of Music 
New Pipe Organ Healthful Climate. Beautiful Campus. Out- 
door Sports. Elegant Sun-Parlor. Non-sectarian Catalogue 
Cuaries Westey Gacvacuer, D.D., Box B, LuTHERvVILLE, Md 
en nee 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
ASHEVILLE SCHOOL 


IN THE MOUNTAINS OF NORTH CAROLINA near A 
A high-grade school for boys combining scholastic a 
equal to the best of the Eastern preparatory school 
healthfulness and beauty of this noted region 
Prepares for Harvard, Y ale, Princeton, Cornell, and 
versities and technical schools 
| Boys attending are from Massachusetts, New Yor 
| Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsi 
| tucky, Missouri. 
For Year-Book, address 
HeapmastTer, Asheville School, Rural Station, 
ASHEVILLE, 
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ILLINOIS. 
TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS. 


An ideal Home School near Chicago.” 62d year 
Nose Hit, Princ ipal Woopst< 











____ COLORADO. 
WOLCOTT SCHOOL. 


Accredited with Eastern 
application 





Colleges for Gi Catalog on 
Denver, Colo 
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FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


of the University of Chicago. 
lege and Academic Departments. Music, Art Domestic Scier 
cution, Vocationa! Courses ate $360. Certificate privileges 
nasium. All buildings new. s&th year. Three hours from ( 
Catalogue Address 

Rev. Wu. P. McKer, Dean, 
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INDIANA. 


MICHIGAN. 

ELI (HURST aot FOR G aes, * THE DETROIT HOME AND DAY SCHOOL. 
i healthf il outdoor sports Academic, | oe arat Establish a 1878 ¢ 

‘ourses, wi ith Diplo as Pre paration for Pc oa 


Mensendieck Physic al Training. 
Address us, car 


y. | estic science. 
Box 1, R. D. 6, CONNERSVILLE, Ind ‘he Misses Liacett, Principal 


aes 





FRANCE, OHIO. 
| THE iH. THANE MILLER SCHOOL | f + Gi is. 
COURS DWIGHT. - eo 


mths’ residence and study in Paris hree months’ course s ecial a 
"Highest references. Address a. - © 
L L. Coveman, Dwight H e, Englewc 


xl, New Jersey 
MARIE JEANNERET, 3 Boul rd. Deleon: 


sert Paris France. ! 
anne nem nems 








UNCLASSIFIED. 


1S TAMERS Eee | ope conn seas an 








nd pleas sant y, 
putation world-wide f s r ) 

Established 16 years, Trial lesson explaining Home In- | id the i, <— > eo ; mph to ; w _— ome . ou hear 
struction, with 200-page book, FREE. Answer at once. 1 = Sat” a's geeciatiae aoe 
| George Andrew Lewis, 13 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. eee ont 


time you can spe ew language by the 


The Pratt Teachers Agency - 70 Fifth Ave he Language- Phone Method 
Re ymends teachers to cx lleg *ges, public and private schools 


° W 1 0 *g ¢ SIry 
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@ Harper’s Magazine, properly jealous of its unrivalled stand- 
ing, admits none but advertisements of Schools DESERVEDLY 
having unquestioned reputation; and works as conscientiously 
in the interest of Parents and Pupils as it works in the in- 
terest of the Schools which advertise. 


@ If you are in doubt as to where you will send your boy 
or girl, or cannot find just the sort of school you seek 
among the large number advertised in this issue, feel perfectly 
free to write for information and suggestions to 


INSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT, HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Harper’s Bookshelf 


y THING is more difficult than to write | nol Lrusive ly hie molds our opinions and 

ntertainingly and suggestively of the leads us to think more rigorously and more 

ommon every-day interests of life, un- sympathetically about the matters that ar 

be to speak gently and wisely of the much in our minds. There is a deal of stimu 
' 


problems that arise apropos of these lus and of kindly reproof in all that he writes. 


vell-worn subjects. In his volume of His essays exert’ a considerable influence 
called Imaginary Interviews, com- upon the thought and manners of the time. 
from the “ Easy Chair” department of while they entertain us with the delights of 
x's Macazine, William Dean Howells easy conversation raised to the highest power 
ds in being at once conversationally of intelligence. 
aining and 
retentiously 
These whim- 
lialogues have 
ie informality 
dd talk. Here, 
lsewhere, Mr. 
lls is both 
and simple. 
is simple in 
g his real un 
tanding of 
gs just as he 
them, and 
ut the least 
tion of fine 
ting. He is 
tle in the diffi- 
t business of 
ng forth that 
plex sense of 
truth which is 
resultant of our 
plexities. His 
‘oad sympathies, 
| his ability the 
elist’s ability 
divide himself 
two distinct 
sonalities, each 
able of appreci- 
ig and criticis- 
g¢ the ideas of the 
er, enable him 
quately to reflect 
collective con- 
usness of our- Mr. HowELts AND 
ves, To give us 
stanee in know- 
ourselyes as an aggregate of more or less In conversation it seldom pays to carry 
lligent and well-meaning people, is no one’s speculations, one’s analysis, heyond a 
n office for an essayist to perform. But certain point—a point which only experience 
is not all that Mr. Howells accomplishes. and good sense can discover. There is a kind 
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of inhuman analysis that cuts loose from Daniel and Pole Baker rather than t 
COMMON sense, a kind ot ove rbold speculation Crilbe rt Neal or Kenneth Galt; for it ct 
that wearies us with its constant suggestion pressly with that homely Southern lif, 
of paradox. Both these are happily absent portrayal of which the author made } 
from the writings of Mr. Howells, as is the reputation. Yet in many respects Dig 
dogmatic assertiveness which puts the reader is altogether a new venture. Quite as 
in the position of an adversary to be con- life as anything Mr. Harben has writt. 
vinced. Yet these imaginary interviews, for rather lighter in tone than its predeces 
all their pleasantry and conversational charm, a somewhat similar vein. There is 


al 
are in truth deeply thought-out essays, treat- 


dance of the racy Georgia humor wh 
ing their themes brilliantly and from many an element in the earlier tales. and hey 
sides. They are essays with all that is con- allowed rather more scope by a plot wl 
troversial, all that is unprofitable, left out. some aspects verges upon the farcical 
"hey leave little unsaid that is really worth stead of farce, however, we 


have 
saying. And one may take them as lightly humored, perfectly natural 









comedy 

or as seriously as he pleases. Always there is most enjoyable kind, always with that 

a restraint that prevents the dialogue from of sympathy which gives to comedy its 
hecoming argument, and so narrowing its appeal. Only a thorough understandin; 
interest, Always there are the sympathy and human nature as it is found in a little G 
the wit that raise every theme above the com- village could enable a writer to treat 
monplace. Mr. Howells assumed the editor- gagingly the predicament of Alfred TH: 
ship of the “ Easy Chair” in 1900, and he is who is the principal figure, next to th 
the successor, after an interval of eight years ine, in Mr. Harben’s story. Alfred is a ¢ 
during which the department was discon- natured, shrewd young fellow, whos 


occupation is “keeping store,” though | 



























always ready for a trade, no matter how little. 
connected with his regular business. 1 


type of rural all-around business man is 
tured with great fidelity and kindliness, 
we like Alfred from the first. After wait 
many years he has just married the wo 
he has always loved, his affection for 
having endured through the years of her n 
riage to another man and a reasonable pet 
of widowhood. His happiness, however, 
somewhat marred by the fact that his wif 
sists upon having her first husband’s par 
live with her. <As the father-in-law 
whom Alfred is in no way responsible pr 
to be a garrulous old simpleton fond of 
timed practical jokes, the arrangement is 
productive of anything but a restful h 
atmosphere. Yet all the people of the st 
adapt themselves to this strange situat 
with a half-humorous matter-of-factness + 








7" “Se emphasizes its reality while it engages 
Sinner olf Miluls Sass reader’s sympathy. It is only recently 


the present Mrs. Henley has heard of 
death of her first husband—Dick Wrinkl 
tinued, of George William Curtis. Certainly who has long been lost to view as a wanderer 
there is no living writer upon whose shoulders jn the wide world. She therefore feels as 
the mantle of Mr. Curtis could so appropri- recently bereaved, and insists upon having 
ately descend. monument set up in the village cemetery 
a funeral sermon preached. Alfred is thus 
Dixie Hart, the new novel by Will N. Har- placed in the droll position of being asked t 
ben, recalls his earlier stories, such as Abner attend the belated obsequies of his predeces: r. 
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while Alfred is the victim of an ironic 


he calls for sympathy in quite an- 


elation. 


in 


Next door to him lives Dixie 


attractive young girl who does a 


work in trying to support herself and 


idowed 


s to 


mother. She is pathetically 


marry and be rid of her burdens, 


roiling 


Ina 


n 


to 
sh 
al 


the length of corresponding 
e has never seen. Alfred, who 
l this, consistently acts as her 


eventually rescuing her from the 


es of the village skinflint, who owns the 


pon which she lives. Uneonsciously the 
ll in love, but on Alfred’s part there is 
ight of unfaithfulness to his wife. One 


that 


if 


he 


peen just 


had been unmarried he would 
as simple in his friendliness, 


s unconscious of the depth of his affec 


for Dixie. The situation is solved in a 
is delightfully consistent with the 


that 


‘ters 


| 


all coneerned in it. Indeed, 


ghout the story, the motives are so el 


natural that the pathos and comedy ure 


rmly 
Dick 


genuine and good. It turns out 
Wrinkle, the first husband, isn’t 
|, after all, and hearing of his wife’s second 
rriage he decides to return, Meanwhile the 
an has come into a little property and has 


on airs that help to estrange her from 


tacto husband. The conclusion, which 


es Alfred and Dixie happy in spite of the 


te sque 


mistakes that have been made, is 


ble and 


satisfying. Altogether, Dixit 


is a story it does one good to read. 


It is a wonderful portrait of a woman that 


‘lie Rives has given us in her latest story, 
’s Mountain. The heroine, Dione, is half 
lian, half Slav, by birth, but wholly Greek 


spirit 


in 


incarnation of that purely 


gan joy of living which has been the in- 
ration of poets and now and then furnishes 


motive 


of 


a life. Yet those who love 


auty and the perfection of life are not in- 


quently 


toi 


whed with a certain sadness. 


e old gods of joy and life and love have 


ssed away 


together with the world they 


led. The worshipper of beauty and the 


ther pagan ideals is doomed to disappoint- 


ment in this day, though devotion to them 


iv produce a character almost dazzlingly 


lendid in purity, sincerity, and capacity for 


ppiness. 


It is so with 


etured 


as 


a 


Dione, whom Amélie Rives has 
boyish, straightforward, fine 


BOOKSHELF. 


spirited, and very beautiful young girl. She 
has a vein of mysticism in her which leads 
her into a kind of secret worship of Pan, 
whose Mountain lies near her home on one of 
the Italian lakes. This sentiment is regard 
ed with horror by the girl’s old Italian nurse, 
who nevertheless lends countenance to it by 


her own superstition. All goes well, however, 
until Dione meets an English poet whose 
temper precisely accords with her own. He, 
too, is a worshipper of Pan, and inevitably 
the two fall in love. They give themselves up 
to an extreme of happiness such as only in 
tense natures like theirs can feel. But the 
pity of it is that while Dione is perfect in 
her wholly natural, wholly pagan way, her 
lover is not true to the spirit that animates 
them both. That is the pity, the author in 
timates, in the case of every beautiful ideal. 
In the end it is unrealizable. <A child is born 
to Dione, and then the Englishman reveals 
the fact that he is already married. Dione is 
quite faithful to her own nature. She lures 
the Englishman to a lonely spot on the lake 
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and him a 


with 


side, kills catastrophe so con 
the of the 


that it excites sympathy without horror. 


sistent whole purpose story 
The 
tale is like a beautiful tragic painting full of 
poetic pathetic, but not depre ssing. 
thread of that runs 
through it, there is great actuality in the por- 
traiture of all the 
her old drawn 
convineingly, with touches of tenderness and 


feeling 


Despite the mysticism 


characters. Especially 


Dione and nurse, Ceeca, ar 


humor that endear them. 


anonymous novel, Fraternity, 


‘1 he which 
has been recently ré published, is one of those 
mellow leisurely tales of an older time which 
nevertheless speak to the reader of to-day with 
uncommon That sane 
common-sense and that real enjoyment of the 
simple things of life 
and in the world of 


clearness and force. 


which have, in fiction 


reality, a grace and lov- 
ableness all their own, are the qualities that 
contribute most to the intimate charm of the 
storv. In the character of the heroine and in 
the familiar yet scholarly style, there is a sug- 
gestion of Lorna Doone. 
Wales, and 
of the old 
their 


The seene is laid in 
Trever, the heroine, is 
folk 
vet 


Blodwen 
Welsh 


descent 


stock—country who 


trace from kings, live on 
terms of perfect equality with their poorer 
The Vv are sharply contrasted with 


the modern titled proprietors and those who 


neighbors. 
Blodwen suffers 
her associates and finds her only 
congenial friend in 
Edmund Haig. It is in the 
mund that the 
illustrated in unpretentious human fashion. 
Ile has been reared in school and 
does not even know the names of his parents. 
Ilis best frienc 


hy fortune, turns out to 


ape them. from the snob 
bishness of 
the village schoolmaster, 
career of Ed 
author’s idea of fraternity is 
a charity 


, aman of his own age favored 
be his half-brother, 
deserts d 
The 
him by 


their father having his first wife, 


Edmund's 


separated 


mother. woman he loves is 


from artificial social ob 


But the 


cony incingly 


stacles. spirit of fraternity quietly 
and 
culty, and the 


obtrusively 


triumphs over every diffi 
a manner that is un 
the 


author in 


earnest constantly 


suggests 
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animate human kind in the endeavor 
velop civilization through real co-op 
To me it has been a sort of an insp 


and I cannot but believe that great « 
from 
principles.” 


come an enlarged promulgat i01 


A book of unquestionable practica 
is the recently published Hygiene for 
Child, by Dr. Franeis H. Mact 
who is attending physician to the out 
department for children of the Ma 
setts Homeopathic Hospital. In his 
duction Dr. MaeCarthy gives the key: 
the book: “ There is evident at the 
time a rapidly growing sentiment that 


and 


should be some definite preparation ti 
high ealling of 
for 


motherhood, and tha 
misdirected effort and 
methods of caring for children 
away.” 


time hapl 
has } 
The book is thus written in r 
tacit demand. It is strictly non 
nieal and common-sensical, and it answ 


to a 


multitude of questions that are of cont 
occurrence. the prosp 
an important but relatively 

the Besides 
chapters upon the care and feeding of 
fants, there are 


Hygiene for 
mother is 
part of subject. treated. 
others pertaining to a 


age, upon sleep, exercise, education 
training, signs of illness, accidents and 
sons. The poisons are listed and the ap 
priate treatment for first aid in such eas 
briefly and th 


casions arise when the theory that ord 


indicated, Every now 
common sense and parental instinct is 

cient for the child’s protection breaks d 
The conscientious and intelligent parent 
to solve embarrassing questions, and 

them in a hurry. 
of an 


For example, is th 
animal likely to prove danger 
Should a doctor be called in; and if not, 
should be done? It may be said that the 
everywhere supplements the parents’ int 
the 
ever entering 


effective manner wit] 
field that belongs to 
Surely the feeling is g1 


ing that a liberal culture should inelu 


gence in most 


the 
physician alone. 


need of this spirit in all the affairs of lif 

its adeaquaey to solve th probl ms of society. 
I'here is a breadth of view in the book which 
eaused J. Morgan to write, in a 
letter to the publishers: “ I consider it one of 
the most he Ipful books 
latter that 


its prineipal ingredient the development 
common sense slong scientific lines. | 
quite within bounds to say that a book 
Hygiene for Mother and Child represent 
advance in civilization. i 


Pierpont 
Such advance in 
a more scientific knowledg 
the things that vitally concern us. 

It exemplifies the spirit that should C. H. Gar 


published during these depends upon 


vears have come und r my cog 


hnizanee 
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The Jeweler of today is the watchmaker of yesterday. He 
knows every hidden watch secret; caresses and loves a 
good watch as his own child. Is it not significant that the 


WALTHAM 


has had the unqualified endorsement of Watchmakers for three 
quarters of a century? Oldest in reputation and integrity, the 
Waltham has kept time with the times and today’s models 
represent all the most advanced ideas in watchmaking 


For a life long watch investment we recommend the WALTHAM RIVERSIDE—the 
highest expression of the watchmaker’s art to date. $50 to $150 at every Jeweler’s. 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY - - - WALTHAM, MASS. 
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(England) 
ANNOUNCES THE FORTHCOMING ISSUE OF THE 


NEW 


(11th Edition) 


—=HE first edition of this celebrated work was issued at Edinburgh in 1768-71 in three volumes. Cv« 
T cessive editions--ten in all—the contents of which were designed to keep pace with the growth of 


The last completely new edition 
the first volume of which was issued by A. & C. Black in 1875, and the twenty-fifth 


| knowledge, have appeared at average intervals of fourteen years. 
was the Ninth 


lume in 1SSY 


Since then there has been a virtual reconstruction in the premises and the conclusions upon which a large 
art of the knowledge of that day was based. There has been, further, a change in the point of view 
f the public for whom the Lneyclopedia Britannica was primarily intended. 


The Encyclopadia Brita Eleventh Edition) is a work that covers the whole circle of human know 
ledze, that treats of everything that can possibly interest or concern a civilised people. It is not in the form 
fan unwieldy collection of abstruse treatises, but of a compendium or detailed summary of all branches of 


knowledge, compressed into twenty-eight volumes and Index of ‘0 pages each, and containing more than 
1),000 articles. 
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ition 
The University of Cambridge, therefore, feels justified in asserting with confidence that the new 
Edition of the Hncyclupedia Britannica constitutes the best and most conscientious treatment : 
knowledge that has ever been published. Its issue by the Cambridge University Press will be a mie \ onl 
in the direction cf extending the influence of the University beyond academic, or local, limits. : - 
[ ew ec 
‘ imes 
oe most 
In laying out the ground plan of the new (Eleventh) Edition, the Editors profited by the cumulat er er (thin, but v 
ence that had been gained in the making of ten editions, from Bell & McFarquhar in 176s to 7 ste set will occ 
1902—experience that lay embedded in the pages of each successive edition. With this as a | rr nary 
source of inspiration, it was yon sg under a editorial management, to make a better, er. a enience by 
more authoritative, and a more wu l Encyclopedia Britannica than ever before. isefulness 4 
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The subjects falling under the end of the alphabet were dealt with at the same time as were those 
belonging to the middle or the beginning of the alphabet. The whole of the contents were under the editoria 
eye before a single page was sent to press. All the volumes are, therefore, of an even date (1910), a 
be published and delivered to subscribers soon after the New Year. : 
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The respects in which the new (Eleventh) Edition is superior to all earlier editions, as well as 
other Encyclopedias, may be summarised as follows e lite 
a ati years 
r - rope : Ninth Editior 
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28 V and INDEX, 40,000 Articles. 


set will occupy only about 2 feet of shelf space. 
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Printed on India Paper. Each Volume “y inch thick 


ca will be issued in a new format—-in thin, light, and 
umes which will be easy to handle and convenient to read. The volumes of the Nin h Edition 
most persons, too cumbrous in size and too heavy to hold in the hand. But by the use of India 
, but very strong and opaque), the thickness has been reduced from 2%, inches to *, inch, and the com- 
The work will also be published, for those who prefer 
nary book-paper of the same quality as that used for the last edition.) In suiting the reader’s 
e by reducing the size and weight of the volumes, the publishers believe they have multiplied 
ness and readability of the Encyclopedia Britannica (Eleventh Edition) to an incalculable degree. 


ew edition of the / j¢ vwdia B 





e literary cost alone—-the sum paid to contributors, editors, and editorial assistants during the past 
ears--has been £163,000 ($815,000), more than twice the sum (£60,000) similarly expended on the 
Edition. , 
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The List is open for ADVANCE SUBSCRIPTIONS, which may now be sent for 


Issued by the 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE (En; 


(1) On INDIA PAPER (very thin and lighi), in Three Styles of Binding — CL‘ 1 
FULL FLEXIBLE SHEEPSKIN, and FULL FLEXIBLE MOROCCO, the volumes to be 
only *,-INCH THICK (about 960 pages). 


(2) On ordinary book paper, in Three Styles of Binding CLOTH, HALF M 
OCCO, and FULL MOROCCO, the volumes to be 2%4-inches thick (about 960 pag 


The publishers reserve the right to discontinue the reduced price as soon as the per 
centages of orders for the India paper and the ordinary impressions have been ascertained. 
Paper, printing, and binding contracts will then be concluded for a large number of 
sets, which will be sold at a higher price. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Encyclopedia Britannica Department 35 West Thirty-second Street, New York 


Please send me the prospectus of the new Encyclopaedia Britanni 
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METROSTYLE 
PIANOLA 


rROSTYLI 


Hk M 
] n ] 


more thi 1a mere ald 


t » the use 


ot the Py \N- 
It is athing of spirit and life. It 
it the soul, mood and expression 
e creat masters of music and makes 
repeatedly available for every uset 


the PIANOLA. 


l pl 1\ ing a Chopin N furnNe, 
t’s 14 t/ Sp) 1n?,*, \loszkowski's P, la 


exactly as they have bee n played, 
Harold 


Yet this jov may 


ectively, by  Paderewski, 


1eT, Vloszkowsk1! 
nurs as a user of the PIANOLA. 


An Exact and 
Authoritative Guide 


lhe Metrrostyite, with which all 


PiANOLAS and PIANOLA 


equipped, is a simple note-by-note euide 


Pianos are 


to the highest musical interpretation. 


With the MrTROSTYLE even a_ person 


wholly without musical taste or training 
is able to play in the style and with the 
effect of a master musician. [he spirit 
of every composition is made at once 
apparent, so that each as it is rendered 
reflects the dignity, the pathos or the 
brightnes 


[he 


tached to the te mpo leve r of the PIAN- 


ODA. 


which inspired its composer. 
METROSTYLE Is a pointer at- 
With this pointer the performer 


follows a thin, wavy ? , Which has 
been previously marked on the music 
roll by some noted musician while actu- 
ally playing the selection. 

[t is this line which indicates proper in- 
fol- 


lowing its various curves and angles the 


terpretation and makes it easy. By 


most delicate shades of masterful « X pres 
sion are introduced. 
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VITALIZING MUSICAL 


PERFORMANCE 


— 


EK RFORMANCES with 
| a piano-playerthat lack 
feeling soon become 
monotonous; they are intolerable to peo- 
ple of cultivated taste. PIANOLA music 
is varied and vitalized by the use of the 
\MIETROSTYLE ; 


the veriest beginner lives, throbs and 


surges as if a Pade rew ski or Rosenthal 
were seated at the instrument, because it 


literally conveys the 


perpetuate S and 
mood and « xpression of these artists and 


othe rs of like renown 


YOU 
And the Metrostyle 


The modern man likes to be 7n what is 
likes bimsel} an integral 
part of his occupations and pleasures. 
He does not like to 
things done for 


things himself. 


voing on to be 


have too many 


him; he wants to do 


[hat is why the MetTrostyLe appeals 
why they take to it, 
wax enthusiastic over it, and get keen 
It does not work it- 


to so many people 


pleasure out of it. 
self—you work it; you give the highest 


even under the hands of 


expression to the music; you pla) 
like Paderewski and the other mast 
the MeEtTrostyLe 
silent prompter. 


merely serving 


And the MetrosTYLE does not 
you. You may follow its prompting al 
solutely, disregard it entirely , OF Us 
find the general spirit of the piece, 
out interrupting for a second the flow 


the music you are playing. 


You can play any piano player. B 
the PIANOLA htted with the Mi 
STYLE —1s the only piano player on w! 
you can play unfamiliar or difficult n 
well—the only one which enables you to 
masters in the beautiful art 


equal the 


interpretation. 


The more you know about music th 


more you will value the MeETrost) 


and the Jess 
more you will need the METROSTYL! 


you know about music the 


Great artists say most about it, 

cause they can best appreciate its val 
but people of very moderate skill 
musical expression | get the most good out 


of it, because it brings to their eet just 
the guidance that they need. 


aii: oe 
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TROSTYLE SOLITARY 






IN ITS FIELD 


HE Merrostyie has 

- | no competitor. No 
piano-player but the 

PIANOLA has it; no other can have it. 
PIANOLA feature and 
greatest triumph of invention known 
With 


PIANOLA is complete; without it no 


It is exclusively 


the world of music in our day. 


10-player an be complete. 


t the 
you will buy one which is 


If you buy a piano-player withou 
\leTROSTYLI 
eakest where strength is needed most. 
You must understand the music to make 
sound well. And the 
PIANOLA is the 
that enables 
uu to understand all music. 


piano-player 
\I 


\ 


rROSTYLE upon the 


device in existence 


Great Artists are 
Making the Red Lines 


Che red interpretation line, which your 
with the METROSTYLE 
pointer, is put upon the music roll al- 


hand _ follows 


ays by an authority, in many instances 
by some artist of acknowledged suprem- 
acy or the composer himself. 


* a 
- a 
+ wat? 


To enable their patrons to infallibly 
reproduce only the 
\eolian Company, sole 
PIANOLA, enlisted the 


finest music the 
makers of th 
have services of 
many of the world’s noted musicians 
famous pianists, great composers, re- 
nowned orchestral leaders. 

The list of celebrated musicians who 
have cooperated with the Aeolian Com- 
pany in Metrostyling P1ANoLa rolls in- 
cludes the following: 

Ignace J. 


Rosenthal, Emil Paur, 


Edvard Grieg, Moriz 
Maurice Moszkowski, 
\lfred Hertz, Raoul Pugno, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 


Paderewski, 


Harold Bauer, Teresa Carreno, Cecile Chaminade, 


Dr. Richard Strauss, Alexander Glazounow, Carl 
N Rimsky-Korsakow, Homer N. 


Reinec ke, \ \ 
Bartlett, John Philip Sousa, Naver Scharwenka 


and many others. 

The staff of instructors in the greatest 
conservatory of the world is insignificant 
beside such genius. 

Theodor Leschetizky , the most famous 
of all piano teachers, whose pupils in- 
clude the greatest pianists, headed by 
that he 


cons ideration to 


Paderewski himself, has said 
would not give 
any piano-player not equipped with the 
METROSTYLE. 


Sé@riOuUusS 


- oe _*?= 
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For Light Music, too, 
Surely the Metrostyle! 


The value of the METROSTYLE ts by no 
means confined to the playing of so- 
called classic music. | he simplest, light- 
est airs depend largely on deft handling 
and effect. Nevin’s 


Herbert’s Badinage, Chamin- 


for their beauty 
Rosary, 
ade’s La Lisonyera, or “Scarf Dance,” 
and many other selections of this class 
find their finest interpretation through 


the METROSTYLE. 


VMme. 


French composer, has herself stated that 


Chaminade, the distinguished 


never before the invention of the MetTrRo- 


STYLI has she been able to indicate 


exactly how her music should be played. 


The Metrostyle 
At No Extra Cost 


No extra cost is added to the P; 
by reason of the MeTROsTYLE. 
beginning it involved a_ higher 
But the Aeolian Company, realizi: 
absolute necessity for making the M 


STYLE a feature of ai// its instrun 


has done away with this extra ch 
the buyer 
this change of policy. 


and you may now profit | 


For the price of the PIANOLA alone 
also get the METROSTYLE, that invalu: 
aid to musical expression which in larg 
degree explains the worldwide supr 
acy conceded to the PIANOLA and Pian- 
OLA Piano. 


Pianolas with Metrostyle, Themodist, etc., cost from $250.00 to $450.00 
Pianola Pianos with Metrostyle, Themodist, etc., cost from $550.00 upward 
QMODERATE MONTHLY PAYMENTS IF DESIRED 


We have a beautiful book to send you—finely illustrated—every page filled with interest. It has more in it 
about the METROSTYLE, the PPANOLA and PIANOLA Piano than we can tell you in these pages; 


also the address of our authorized representative nearest you. Send for Booklet Q. It is free to you 


Ghe AEOLIAN COMPANY 
AEOLIAN HALL, 362 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


The Largest Manufacturers of Musical Instruments in the World 
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rainsNerves 


require special Food for their 
nourishment because they are 
the most highly "specialized" 
organs of the body. 


The Food required by Nature 
for rebuilding Brain and Nerve 


Cells is found in 


rape-Nuts 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S.A. 
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This intensely human picture ~ 
stands for all that is best in music TI 


It is the famous Victor trademark and it brings to you, no matter sopra 


where you are, the very best music of every kind, sung and played basso: 
in the very best way, by the very best artists. 7 
“His Master’s Voice’ has he ‘Iped to make grand opera popular Mar 


It has created in the hearts of the people a greater love for music. It Dalk 
has not only entertained them, but educated them to a proper appreci Soot 


Sam 
ation of the world’s best music. Bat 


And if you will only do yourself the justice to hear the Victor, it reg 
will at once be apparent to you just why it has accomplished such great Rer 


things-in the realm of music. Sch 
Don't put it off! Go today to the nearest Victor dealer and he as 

will gladly play any Victor music you want to hear. 1 
Ask specially to hear some of the new Melba Records—superb comin 

examples of the improved process of Victor recording. how i 
Victors, $10, $17.50, $25, $32.50, $40, $50, $60, $100. Victor-Victrolas, $75, $100, $150, 


$200, $250. Victor Records, single- and double-faced, 60 cents and up. Easy terms can be o1ce 
arranged with your dealer, if desired. ‘ 


ond ts : 
And be sure Victor- 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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The world’s greatest singers 
make records only for the Victor 
he 


The world’s greatest singers! ° greatest tenors; the greatest 


sopranos; the greatest contraltos; the greatest baritones; the greatest 


bassos. Not among the greatest. but ¢e greatest of all nationalities. 
Caruso, the greatest of all tenors Melba, tl 
McCormack, the greatest Irish tenor 
Martin, the greatest American tenor Ea , 
Dalmores, the greatest French tenor F anes + 
Scotti —— 
a Calvé, the greatest French soprano 

the createst It n baritones 


Battistini | 7 — Gadski, the greatest German soprano 

Ruffo 

de Gogorza, the greatest Spanish baritone 
- ; sr i i the greatest Russi sopr 

Renaud, the greatest French baritone Michailowa, . : . - — 


e greatest of all sopranos 


Tetrazzini, the greatest Italian soprano 


e greatest American sopranos 


Sembrich, the greatest Polish soprano 


. ’ . ) 
Schumann-Heink, the greatest of all contraltos Journet 
Homer, the greatest American contralto Plancon ) 
Gerville-Réache, the greatest French contralto 


the greatest French bassos 


Witherspoon, the greatest American basso 
These famous artists—universally acknowledged ¢he greatest, and 
commanding the highest salaries—make records only 
for the Victor because only the Victor brings out their 
oices as clear and true as life itself. 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 
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Copyright, 1910, Cluett, Peabody & Co. 





New q 
’ CLIFTON 2% in. high 
\ BEDFORD 2% in. high 


that sit snug to the neck, meet 
closely at the top, yet have 
ample space for the cravat. 


15c, each, 2 for 25c. In Canada, 20c., 8 for 50c. 
ARROW CUFFS 2@5c. In Canada, 35c. 
Send for Ara Notch Folder. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N.Y. 


re 
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The DONCHESTER is a 


CLL DRESS SHIRT 


with a bosom put on in such a way that no matter 
whether you sit, stand or stoop, the bosom remains 
flat, uncreased and in its place. 


$2.00 


Send for the Booklet. Cluett, Peabody & Co, Makers, Troy, N.Y. 


Copyright, 1910, Cluett, Peabody & Co 
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Best by Test |Why Buy Wash Water? 


Chemically > Practically ¢ lt requires two_ or. more table- 
spoonfuls of the Big Packages of 
Fluffy Soap Powder to do the work 


of one tablespoonful of PEARLINE. 


WHY? 


'G Dry the powders by spreading 
‘them thinly in the sun ‘or in a Warm 
Rea —leave for 24 -hours —then 
weigh them — youll find the differ- 
N ence Is in the bulk, not the weight: 

CN y- |G PEARLINE IS CONCEN. 
baits Fa |TRATED SOAP POWDER-| 

‘THESE BIG PACKAGES ARE| 

FLUFFED SOAP POWDERS. 

ws 6 EARLINE, Bp 


FLUFFED SOAP POWOERS BY PEAR- 


~ Arh 
LINE'S DIRECTIONS SEE WHAT YOU'LL CI {fF APES] 
GET | _ _ 

n 






































BUY 

REAL 
Q ESTATE 

BOND 


The Six Per Cent Gold Bonds of the New 
York Central Realty Company offer the three 
essentials of the ideal investment— 





om | 0 
250 S17 














brook’s,” and you 
get the best pens 


easiest writing, tT Safety, Availability, Profit 


Ask for “fster- 5 
3 


longest wearing. They are issued in two forms: —the Coupon G¢ 


Bonp for income from Capital and the ACCUMUL=a- 
Backed bya half. /J Oe 
century's reputa- 
tion. \a 
Atallstationers. ¥ 


for free copy of the 


Six Per Cent Exponent 


an interesting magazine which tells entertain- 
ingly the story of Six Per Cent Securiti 


a 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co New York Central Realty Co. 
ao tee m.. How Neen Suite 1162, 1328 Broadway, New York City 
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Copyright 1910 
B. Kuppenheimer & Co, 


To his friends there is ever a fine compliment implied by the well- 
dressed man. His appearance is evidence of respect for his associ- 
ates—and himself. 


If you would be well dressed—without excessive cost---you will 
appreciate the styles, fabrics, make and comfort—of this season’s 
Kuppenheimer garments. You owe it to your personal appearance— 
and to your self-interest—to see them today. 


At the store of our local representative. 


The House of Kuppenheimer 
Chicago New York Boston 
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“SEND A NIGHT LETTER” 


The Western Union’s ‘‘ Night Letter’’ service to 
those whose duties take them from home, and to 
those left at home, is a great comfort. 


The absent one is enabled to keep in intimate touch 
with home affairs, letters by wire reaching him any- 
where overnight—or sent by him with equal dispatch. 


Abbreviation is unnecessary, the new ‘“ Night 
Letter’’ permitting the sending of fifty words at the 
rate of a ten-word day message. 


‘‘Night Letters’’ may be sent or telephoned to the 
mearest Western Union office any time of the day 
until midnight. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Prompt, Efficient, Popular Service. 











ces 
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LVER 4 


Sterling's 
Only Rival 


HE SHERATON - our latest 
pattern in Community Silver, is 
a masterpiece of artistic designing 
Simple but exquisitely beautiful 
in outline and ornamentation, it 
rivals Sterling Silver in distinction, 
and harmonizes perfectly with 
the richest of table settings 


Your dealer carries 
‘The SHERATON 
Ask to see tt 
BEST 
PLATED WARE 
MADE 


GUARANTEED 
FOR 25 YEARS 








Maaazine. 
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Brushes 


Best Brushes Made 
ere) AYN AJAX SAMSON » 


s b 


Brushing is Life to the Hair 


Every stroke of a Howard Brush reaches through a: 
brushes each layer of hair, keeping it clean, healt! 
and vigorous and makes the scalp tingle with a 
healthy glow, exciting vitality and encour- 
aging a Juxuriant growth, 








Howard Brushes are scientifically con- 
structed. 

Their stiff, penetrating bristles 
and beautifully finished backs Ther: 
Howard AJAX of Turtle Ebony, or other 
The Handy Traveller precious woods, com- 
Why Niji at ela bine elegance, 
igs utility and du- co-opel 

e wy. aie 
rability ; action 
to the Hair abil cdl ‘ 


ae surpass- fied. 

is fully explained in our ‘ 

booklet entitled : ing de- Th 

THE HAIR, ITS GROWTH rree. e 
AND HYGIENE Howard ele) DAN 


; ligent 
This treatise is a new presentation of The Brush Dainty : 
scientific facts regarding the hair which 


g g ii 25 ite Y phone 
should be read by every thinl ing person be- $12 tos 3 each . broade 
cause it dispels many of the false impressions ; ) 


that have prevail ~ It will be sent free to anyone 
addr lie De pl. 4 


In 
GODIVA. BRUSH POWDER 


nation 
Unless a hair Brush is washed to mil 
regularly it collects dust and 


other impurities, forming an excel coward AY-WANO)\ milli 


ent recing, ground for germs tot PIES A twent 
' 25 } $6 20 . 

soaps and washing compounds destroy the $32 to = being 

bristles. Godiva Brush Powder will cleanse a perpar £ 

brush thoroughly without injuring the bristles. A 

sample tube will be mailed on receipt of five cents, or 

box of six tubes for a quarter. Address Dept. M. 


lost mc 
Varsity 


The name Aoward is on the handle of every Howard Brush 


The Howard Brush Co. 15 West 24th St.New York 
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The Work 


that Counts 


There is no wasted energy, no 
lost motion in the work of the 
‘Varsity Crew. Perfect team work, 
co-operative effort and uniform 
action are strikingly exempli- 
fied. 


The same principle of intel- 
ligent co-operation exists in tele- 
phone communication in its 
broadest application. 


In handling the talk of the 
nation the Bell operators respond 
to millions of different calls from 
millions of different people, 
twenty million communications 
being made every day. 


Ten million miles of wire, five 
million telephones and thousands 
of switchboards are used to handle 
this vast traffic. 

More than a hundred thousand 
employees, pulling together, keep 
the entire system attuned. Unity 
is the keynote. Without this har- 
mony of co-operation such service 
as is demanded would be impos- 
sible. 

One policy, broad and general, 
in which uniformity of method 
and co-operation are the under- 
lying principles, results in univer- 
sal service for nearly a hundred 
million people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


**One Policy, One System, Universal Service” 
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Peace and Plenty 


An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 


OVERTY destroys a man’s courage and weakens his 
natural inclination to look you in the eye and tell the 
truth. $8 Money is the counter in this game of life. And 
while we do not love Money for its own sake, we 
realize that it is only money that can ward off want, 
woe, wretchedness—perhaps starvation—when earning 

power is gone. And earning power, for all of us will surely go some 
time —this we know. $8 Money stands between you and the fear of 
want. When you insure your life you insure your peace of mind. 
Also, you insure the peace of mind of those who depend upon you. It is 
not want that eats out our hearts, and renders our work nil: it is the fear 
of want—worry, apprehension, uncertainty, doubt. {8 Life-insurance. means 
assurance. | believe that nothing will increase a man’s earning power so much 
as the feeling that he is an insurable proposition, and has made all snug against 
stormy weather, and even mortal shipwreck itself. Yet money in a lump sum 
in the hands of those not versed in finance is a burden, and sometimes a men- 
ace. It lays them open to the machinations of the tncky and dishonest, also 
—the well meaning men of the Colonel Sellers class who know just how to 
double it in a month. Realizing these things, and to meet a great human 
need, the Equitable is now issuing a policy, which instead of being paid in a 
lump sum, gives a fixed monthly payment as long as the beneficiary shall live, 
payable for twenty years in any eyent. It works either way. It will provide 
an income for your own future if you live. It will provide an income for your 
wife (or your son, daughter, mother, father, sister or other dependent) if you 
die. And if you both live, it will protect you both. 


‘*Strongest in the World”’ 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES—Paul Morton, President—120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Agencies Everywhere! None in your town? Then why not recommend to us some good man—or 
woman—to represent us there—Great opportunities to-day in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 








THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 
120 Broadway, New York 


Without committing myself to any action, I would like to know what it would cost to provide a monthly life income 
payable at my death to a person now.....................years of age? 
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Many a Big Business Deal 


swings on the pivot of ‘‘first impression.”’ 
Many a first impression is gained from a 
letterhead. If you would be sure to have 
such first impressions in your favor your 
letterhead should be printed, lithographed, 
or engraved on 


Hid fhiupshiee Biond 


File a memorandum now to “‘specify Old Hamp- 
shire Bond next time we order letterheads.”’ 


Let us send you the Old Hampshire Bond Book 
of Specimens. It contains suggestive specimens of 


letterheads, and other business forms, printed, litho- 
graphed, and engraved, on white, and fourteen colors 


of Old Hampshire Bond. 


Write for it on your present letterhead. 


Address: 


Hampshire Paper Company 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


The only paper makers in the world making 
bond paper exclusively. Makers of Old 
Hampshire Bond, **The Stationery 
of a Gentleman,”’ and also Old 
Hampshire Bond Type- 
writer Paper and Man- 
uscript Covers. 
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Why are high-grade cars like 
these Truffault - Hartford - 
equipped at the factory ? 


THE 


TRUFFAULT - HARTFORD 
SHOCK ABSORBER 


is part of the regular equipment of the 
finest cars on the market. Weigh the 
significance of this endorsement by the 
manufacturers of the prominent cars 
shown here. All these and others are 
regularly equipped at the factory. 

When you buy an automobile, insist 
that it be Truffault-Hartford-equipped. 
The fact that a manufacturer equips his 
car with the Truffault-Hartford is of itself 
assurance of the car’s high quality of 
construction. 

A car Truffault - Hartford - equipped 
travels smoothly over the roughest road, 
is subjected to neither jolt nor jar, bouncing 
nor skidding. A ride in it is characterized 
by solid comfort under all conditions of 
travel 


The 
Truffault- 
Hartford 


is the standard shock absorber. Sold on 
a ‘‘ guaranteed-to-give-satisfaction” basis. 
It always makes good. 

We can fit any car and make any car 
fit for any road. 


HARTFORD SUSPENSION CO. 


EDW. V. HARTFORD, Pres. 
159 BAY STREET, - - JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


BRANCHES 
NEW YORK—212-214 W. 88th Street BOSTON—319 Columbus Avenue 
I 


; z - ‘ SIGN 
PHILADELPHIA—250 N. Broad Street CHICAGO—1458 Michigan Avenue — oF THE TRUFFAULT- 


NEW ARK—289 Halsey Street HARTFORD AGENCY 
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Limousine Luxury 


is exemplified in every detail of construction in Stevens-Duryea closed cars. 
From the 18th Century mode of conveyance to the modern convenience and 
comfort of a 1911 Stevens-Duryea Limousine is a far cry—all intervening 
years progressed toward our perfect result. 


Our Literature is informative—convincing. Tells ‘‘How and Why.*’ Send for it to-day. 


Stevens-Duryea Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Licensed under Selden Patent 
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ARMON worth, Marmon consistency, 
Marmon quality of materials, the 
Marmon grade of workmanship, and 
Marmon tire economy are the essen- 
tial factors in these long-distance 
racing victories. And they are the 
essential factors in the thoroughly 
satisfactory service the Marmon gives 
in private hands. 


Nordyke & Marmon Co. 


Indianapolis (Estab. 1851) Indiana 


(Sixty Years of Successful Manufacturing) 


The Victorious Marmon Won 


Cobe Cup 


200 Miles—1631¢ Minutes 


Wheatley Hills —Van’bilt 
190 Miles — 190 Minutes 


Atlanta A. A. Trophy 
120 Miles—107 Minutes 


Los Angeles—Two Hours 
148 Miles—-120 Minutes 


Wheeler & Schenler Trophy 
200 Miles—166}¢ Minutes 


Atlanta Speedway Trophy 
200 Miles—182}¢ Minutes 
Los Angeles—-Class 3-C 
100 Miles—853¢ Minutes 


Los Angeles—Grand Prize 
100 Miles—76}< Minutes 


And a number of other Long-Distance Events 


LICENSED UNDER SELDEN PATENT 


Pe i. ae 


mii, St 
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As the original power loom inventors, and hence pioneers in the 
modern carpet industry of both the new and the old world, the 
Bigelow Carpet Co. occupies an unique place. It has been in a 
position to produce, and for seventy-five years has produced, the best 
carpets and rugs to be found anywhere, at any price. Perhaps this 
is why Bigelow products are the standard of the world for quality. 

Go into most of the great hotels of our country, into the leading 
theaters, into many of the government buildings, as well as into homes 
of refinement in every state in the Union, and you will find distinctive 
floor coverings bearing the name “ Bigelow.” 

Bigelow Carpets and Rugs excel ‘n both character and quality. 
Three generations of carpet users can certify that they have never been 


depreciated, and we are still holding to the original quality standard. 


We invite the most searching inspection of our goods. 

Whatever may be your ideal of a carpet or rug, you will find it 
in the unequaled Bigelow line and at a price which makes for real 
economy. 


For those who desire to become intelligently acquainted with 
the merits of carpets in general we have published an interesting 
book which we will be pleased to send gratis on request. It 
contains much information about carpets and rugs, and every 
home lover should have it. A postal-card request addressed to 
Bigelow Carpet Co., New York, will bring you a copy. 
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The Perfected Grand Piano 


HERE is one supreme instrument in every field 
¢ ie en. Meee eee 
of musical expression—the Stradivarius Violin, 


the B6bhm Flute, etc. 


I. ill the world there is only one Grand piano so 
verfectly constructed that the evenness of tone is 
ot destroyed when the soft pedal is applied, but, 

on the contrary, the tone volume remains perfectly 

proportioned throughout the scale from loudest 
to softest. 


‘ UCH tone shading is only possible with the Isotonic 
KI Pedal, and the KRANICH & BACH Grand is th 


only piano in the world that contains it. 





< (EEEE EEE EEE 


NOTE: It will interest 4 
describi1 the far 
together with « 


KRANICH & BACH, 233-45 E. 23d St, NEW YORK 
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Built upon this name 


is a noble instrument that 
nearly a century ago 


laid the 
FOUNDATION 


of a mechanical and artistic 
excellence that has never 
een excelled. 


Upon mentioning this magazine we wil] forwa rd a 7x9 Mezzo- 
tint photografh of Ferruccio Busoni, the celebrated pianist. 


Chickering Pianos may be bought of any Chickering 
representative at Boston prices with added cost of freight 


and delivery. Our literature wl) be sent upon request. 


Made Solely by Chickering & Sons 


(Established 1823) 


Boston, Mass. 
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JOLAN 
One of the three great 
Pianos of the World. 


(Copyright, MCMX, by The 


MITCHELL| 


HELPS IN BUYING 


Holiday Furniture 


AN acceptable year-round gift, 
Mitchell Furniture makes a 
Christmas remembrance de-luxe. 
mm The MITCHELL Buying-by-Mail 
Plan. brings direct to you 1200 
valuable illustrated suggestions. 
Bend for the Mitchell ART Book 
—a $2.50 publication which really | 
costs you nothing—and select, from | 
hotographs of Colonial and Period 
eproductions and Modern designs, 
Mitchell Furniture, different from 

store stock and costing no more 
than ordinary furniture, | 

OUR BUREAU OF EXPERT ADVICE will help you 
in artistic selection, Just name article you desire or 

rooms you wish to furnish, 


RUGS — Orientals in exclusive 
patterns; many of our Domestic 
Patterns are shown in colors in our 
800 page catalog. Visitors in Cin- 
cinnati, have found Mitchell's a 
Bhow Place ever since 1836, 


Write TODAY, enclosing 25 cents 
stamps will do) and we will send 
fitchell Art Book. The 25 cents covers 
mailing expense and is entered as a 
cash credit on our books and is applied 
to your first purchase, 


The Robert Mitchell Furniture Co. 


Everett Piano Company.) 














620-622 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohie 


Rare 
Old 


Violins 
The Lyon & Healy Collection offers teac! 


ers and students genuine old Concert Violit 
of the 17th and Igth centuries, ranging fr: 


$50 to $250 


and upward 


Also a number of the world’s fines 
Cremona masterpieces for Concert work 
TIME PAYMENTS IF DESIRED 
Send for our New and Complete Catalog 
Violins Sent on Approval 
We sell instruments of unquestioned authenticit 
only. Musical value assured. Satisfaction in ever 
case certain. Your attention is especially invited t 

this exceptional opportunity. Address Mgr. 


CHICAGO 
Leading Violin Collectors of America 
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‘“ Occasionally an idealist 
like the unique Pachmann 
astonishes us by his mar- 


velous play.’’ i 


Mr. James Huneker in 
““Mezzotints in Modern Music,”’ P. 220 


AN “IDEALIST’S” IDEAL 


The beauty that may be evoked with piano-tone in its highest state of de- 
velopment makes memorable in music Pachmann’s playing of 


The Haldwin Piano 


The rainbow-wealth of color offered by mobile Baldwin-tone—the dynamic 
range, so vast as to permit of the most exquisite shading, the boldest effects, 
—all have wedded inseparably to the Baldwin this poetic artist “‘the greatest 
pianist since Chopin played Chopin.’’ 


THE BOOK OF THE BALDWIN PIANO, fully descriptive 
and illustrated by examples of Baldwin-design in art-cases, 
will be sent free upon request. 


Che Baldwin Company 


CINCINNATI 


Chicago New York St. Louis San Francisco 
262 Wabash Ave. 8 E. 34th Street 1111 Olive Street 310 Sutter Street 
Indianapolis Louisville Boston Denver 
18 N. Penn‘a St. 425 S. Fourth Ave. 40 Huntington Ave. 1626 California St. 
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Furniture that 
Reflects Personality 


URNITURE, to give the note of individual 
charm,should not merely be beautiful in itself, 
but should reflect the personality of its owner. 


Our Reproductions of the very finest ex- 
amples of historic furniture afford an opportunity 
ot exercising a choice fettered by no limitations. 


Thus, and thus only, can personality be ade- 
quately expressed. 


Our productions are offered for sale in New York 
only. Here they may be seen in the Twelve Galleries 
ot the Building especially designed and built for The Grand 
Rapids Furniture Company. 

The individuality of these | Of actual assistance to those 
admirable examples of the modern furnishing, however, will be found 
Cabinet-Maker’s craft is such that our book, “ The House and Its 


an illustrated Catalogue would be Plenishing,” which will be sent to 
misleading rather than helpful. all who write us of their exact needs 


Seb Crary Rapin 


ture Gompatry 


34 and 36 West Thirty-Second Street, New York 
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*B-7386 
HRayadere Necklace, 
real pearls, $100. 


*R-2365, Sterling Silver Veil or Belt Pin, 
Salem Witch design, 50¢. 


$-1504, Sterling Silver 

ch 

*B-2648, Solid 14K Gold Brooch, 9 sapphires, a pleats Se : 

: 12 whole pearls, $21.50. : steel tape, useful gilt for 
wis . bones man, $1.75. 


B-7493, Solid 14K Gold Pendant, 
& Baroque pearls and amethyst, $17 


R-3683, Handy Pin, Cloisonne Enamel oy PERSER Cuties § ny 
on sterling silver, gold finish, green leaves \ Dish, 5 inches long, a 
with red holly berries, 50¢. 


$-7208, Medicine Spoon, silver deposit of 


glass, holds table 


spoonful, $1 00 a 
5.2304 \ eS aD 
Sterling Silver \ - 
Benbon Spoon, 
4'2-inches long, 
$1.25. 


one L-547, Eyeglass Wiper, . 
rocco, sill ting silver initial, 40c. 

Morocco, silk *0-26, Small Fountain Pen, sterling silver initial, 40c. 

lined, $1.25. $2.50 


can't leak, $2.50. — 
A ’ 





a, 


Why Not Get Help from 
Experts in Gifts? 


For 40 years we have taught the z 
of giving, showing that 
Christmas gifts rests not in 
in their character. Consec 
250,000 persons have learne 


rently 

d te 

on us to solve their Holiday Gift problems. 
This is why: We offer a 

“ givable” things, not 1 

where — quaint, artistic, 

Salem, Colonia not ire toker ) : é *R-3132, Link 

membrance, but joys in themselves. . Buttons, Cloi- 


1 


7.9 
aes 


Sra 


Labia 


Ve 


The most cor 
fortable 
250-page i 
ures and exact descriptions—an Encyclo- 
pedia of Christmas. 

We send your gifts promptly, prepaid, 
and daintily packed. We guarantee both 
safe arrival and perfect satisfaction. 

Our prices will make your Christmas 
purse seem fuller than usual. Order one 
of the articles shown as a mple value, 


*R-2633, peey bags? 
Send for Our 1911 Year-Book | bull dog’s head, R. 


Kitten Brooch to match, 50c. 
Gold and Si rsmith $-5515, Paper 
233 Essex St., Salem, Mass. Kote, $ inches 
ong, sterling 
silver handle, -128, a *R-3688, : 5. 
Articles marked (*) are actual size. steel blade, 25e. leather case, $1.00. Enamel on sterling silver, 
ee \ , 


. 5” 
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previous preparation. 


board floor beneath 


“that little Hoover book.” 


times because of the small suction opening of the nozzle. 
with the harmless and effortless Hoover Way outlined above. 

There are many more good Hoover points described in detail in 
You'll enjoy reading it—we'll be glad to send it. 


THE HOOVER SUCTION SWEEPER CO. 
111 Maple Street, NEW BERLIN, O, 


Save 


THE HOOVER aaves floor-coverings and fu: 
nishings because it shakes, sweeps and airs them thoroug! 
ly and beneficially. 
between two so 


Carpets and rugs are cleaned 
surfaces, the revolving soft-bristle. 


brush above and an air 


It saves time because its cleaning path is several times vay in area than that of any other 
machine; also because everything can be cleaned right where it is, without removal or 


The Hoover saves physical effort because there is no nozzle-pushing, no 
downward pressure, no stooping; the electricity does all the work, and the 
Sweeper requires only guidance on the part of the operator. 

When floor-coverings are cleaned by the nozzle method the nap is crushed 
between two hard surfaces, the metal flanges of the nozzle above and the 
It is also necessary to rub over a given area several 


Compare this 





Sold by Principal Stores Through 


Wow ly TT th 
ft ; A 


t the C try. 


INT 





JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. 
OF NEW YORK 


ADVERTISE PARTICULARLY 


LIGHT: Bey ELEGANT: 
~ YORK MAKE- 
<[PHUGHWILLOW 


FURNITURE: 


THESE OFFERS ARE ALWAYS OPEN: 
The McHUGHWILLOW 


And Cushions Free, 
IMPORTANT INFORMATION. 


The roe lete line is always ready for 
Pereceat Inspection, in the natural 
state, quite ready for use, 

g Decorative staining in precise effects 
directed can be done at short notice 
and at moderate cost. 

@ te special concessions of premium 
chairs and freights prepaid are noted 
inthe illustrated Booklet and Group 
Sketches, sent Free on Mail Request. 


— ST., WEST, AT FIFTH AVE. 


posite New Public Library: 
Viddress Since 1884). No Agents—No Branches. 





an 





3 Big Offers 
BUSINESS 


and 
The Book- 


Keeper 
15 Months for $1 
Read the Maga- 
zine 3 months; if 
not satisfactory, 
we will return 
your $1. Re- 
mem ber, the reg- 
ular subscrip- 
tion price is $1 
for 12 months. 


Two-volume set | American Business 
of Clever Business | Methods anid a 
Sketches and a_/ Year's Subscription 
Year's ead to 


BUSINESS —- 


Th k The Teck 

kK. “Boo “| Keeper 
ceper for $1.20 

for $1.10 American PB 

Substantially a -  ceggaen 

bound. Contain- | #4 up-to-the: 

ing oversoInter- 

esting Stories. 


advice and assista 
the conduct of 
business. Silk 
bound; titles in g 
. ” 7 , 
>) The Business Man’s 
) Publishing Co., Ltd. 
The Business Man's Publishing ‘ 
} Ltd., 95 W. Fort St.. Detroit, Mich 
Gentlemen—I hand you here 


for which you may send m« 
-Keeper 











for months, als« 
books to which I am entitled wit 
extra charge. (American Bu 
Methods or Clever Business Sketc 
Rs. «cc ctaessocsciee ' 
Address. 
i City and State................ ; 


Occupation 
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‘ stor, LOOK, LISTEN! | 





Stop! Look! Listen! 
Then cut your clothes, 
That’s our rule. 

To look carefully over the 
whole field of fashion, to listen 
to the best opinion. 

Our principal business is sell- 
ing men’s clothing direct to 
New Yorkers in our three 
Broadway stores. 

We cannot afford to offer 
New York either bizarre ex- 
periments, or any old-fogy 
thing. 

The clothes we wholesale we 
cut precisely as for our own 
New York stores. 

So there’s nothing local 
about them ; our styles are the 
styles of a gentleman, whether 
he lives East or West, North 
or South. 

If they’re not to be seen 
conveniently, write us. 


Rogers Peet & Company 
New York City 


258 Broadway 842 Broadway 1302 Broadway 
at Warren St. at 13th St. at 34th St. 
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The Fire Risk 


OUR risk of loss by fire should be reduced to 

\ a minimum by telling your agent that you 
want a policy in a company that, in a hun- 

dred years, has never failed to pay a loss. That 
company is the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. Cut out this advertisement, sign your 
name and send it to the agent or broker who places 
your insurance. It will be notice to him that when 
your insurance expires, yeu want him to get you 


a policy in the Hartford. 





Name 


Address _ 











Will You Try One— 
m if we send it FREE? 


We want every merchant, dealer, bookkeeper 
and clerk who requires quick, acc 
footings to prove for himself thew i 
snecweaay of the “little magician”— 
the 


Rapid Computer 
Adding Machine 


We’ I sen¢ d — ou on Five Days’ Free T rtal 
se: yu, pay our price of < only § 
t ana ack at our expense It 
ar 







haaeae 











its work perfe 
on book alongside “s 
as a saver of time and errors apacity 9 x 


OFFICIAL RULES 
CARD GAMES. 





Save time and money—write us today if you'd lik 
try « Catalo: fre 
AOVLE PTD OSE. | ‘ apd Computer Co. 2115 Tribane Bidg.,Chicac 
=i 5 








3 SEALS FROM CONGRESS § | |” ! a 


WRAPPERS.OR 6 FLAP ENDS OF ? I | ‘ars @ HAND BOOK 
Bicvece Cases. — : 

THe U SPtavinc Caro Co PLAYING CAR —FREE— 
50¢ per Pack CINCINNATI, USA ——— Sixty years’ experience- acknowledged 


25° per Pack standing. Send sketch for opinion on 
patentability. All patents procured by 


- Wy, us published FREE in 
| oe Va | = Branch ottice: SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
625 F Street, MUNN & CO., Attorneys 
c yN|=. D iS LARGE WASHINGTON, D.C. 361 Broadway, New York 
» INDEXES Cra bb’s A new edition of 
IVORY OR AIR-CUSHION FINISH. 


E li h this standard wor 
The Best Known and Known as the Best = 




















now ready. 


Tia eae aE | | SyNonymes $1.25 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, "Publishers, New York 
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has just been awarded the 


Grand Prix 


over all competitors at the 


Brussels 
International Exposition 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Company, Syracuse,N.Y. Branches Everywhere 














™ Never Blot— 
mi Never Leak 
© 
Never Fail 
} 
Such is the record of the “Swan Safety Pen,” which always writes. The main thing about a fountain pen is whether it 
will write when needed. “ ns” always write and the ink flows smoothly. The “Swan” Safety Fountpen, with “ ladder 
feed” and screwdown cap, « not get it of order and needs no manipulation. The high-grade gold nib insures perfect 
writing and long years of fulnes These features have made the “Swan” Pen the “ Choice o ings.”” 


Patreaized by | His Late Majesty King Edward VII. His Majesty King George V. land other 
| His Imperial Majesty the Czar of Russia His Majesty King Alphonso Xill. | monarchs. 


Prices are $2.50, $3.50, $4.50, $5.00, and up to $50.00 


ustrates rive List on request 


17 Maiden Lane, New York MABIE, TODD & COMPANY 209 State Street, Chicago 


London, Eng. ; Toronto, Can.; Manchester, Brussels, Paris, and Sydney 
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Suitable Light 


The quality of | 


light given by an 

electriclight depends 

on the lighting glass. 

Any desired effect 

can be secured by 

my globes. 

are over 2,000 styles, 

Hoy U.S Put 08 in all shapes and 
colors, in silk, satin and velvet finishes. 
I make the right globes for electric 
lights, both inside and outside the 


house. 


I also make many kinds of glass. 


Some are heat-resisting, some light- | 


diffusing, some pressure-resisting. 
They are as different from one an- 
other as the ruby, the pearl and the 
turquoise —each for its use—all do 
just what they are expected to do. 
Your dealer will supply anything I 
make. Write for my catalogue. It 
is valuable because it aids you in se- 
lecting the right globe for every elec- 
tric light—it shows how to get the 


dest out of your lights. It is free. 


MACBETH 
Pittsburgh 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 


There | 





VELVET 
WHITE ENAMEL 


(Eee-Shell Finish) 
This is a pure white enamel of 
highest quality It dries with an ¢ 
gloss, producing a natural rublb< 
withou recessity of rubbing 
rs f and not affected by washing 
in tomperetur e. Can be success 
on new or old woodwork. 


LIST PRICES 

In the United States 

1 Gal. Cans > p $5 
Quart I 
(In the Dominion of Can 
Imperial Measure 

1. Cans $6.00 « 

L.é 


ada 


eipt of pri 
Full Descriptive Price List on 
THE GLIDDEN VARNISH co. 


Makers of Higih-Grade Varr 
for all purposes 


6170 Glidden Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 





Ge 


BRAND_ 


A Bistory of 
Che American People 


By WOODROW WILSON 
(PA.D., Litt.D., LL.D., President of Princeton Unive» 


| An A work, monumental in cl 


Epoch- ter and scope, written in a delis 
Making — a de 


ful style by the greatest living 
Work historical writer. Hundreds 
1 prints, maps, and pictures repre 
n q - =tixy Spe- ‘ i +} 
; sent exhaustive research and 
Volumes best methods of reproduct 
A new Subscription Edition, 
full-page photogravure port: 
of the Presidents, is now rea 
Narrative Purchasers of the new edition a 
History receive, without additional charg: 
Of Our a year’s subscription to eit 
Country Harper's Magazine, Harper’ s Wee) 

Harper's Bazar, or The North Amert- 


With can Review. 
Many 


Illustrations 


The Only 
Complete 


Green Crepe Buckram, 

with Leather Label, per 

set - - - +§$25.00 
Photogravure Haif Red Senetienn, 
Portraits Library Leather, per set, 33.00 


Of the 
Sample pages and full particular 
Presidents how to buy these sets on sma 
monthly payments, sent on requ¢ 
Maps, etc. HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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MONTGOMERY, ALA., 
June 24, 1910. 
Messrs. Ostermoor 4 Co. 

I have been sleeping on the celebrated 
Ostermoor Mattress for the past eight years, and 
am so very much pleased I would certainly not 

have anything else but Ostermoor in my 


house. Yours very truly, 


H. C, Davipson. 


8 Years here You must get below the surface to discover mattress 
=—_ quality; you must go farther back than mere claims to learn 
mattress service. Imitations of the Ostermoor Mattress resemble the original in appearance; that and 
cheapness (which means inferiority inside) are their principal virtues. ‘They are sold on mere claim 

Ostermoor is sold on proof of service, and where a life time’s bed-time comfort is involved, you cannot 
afford to buy on any other basis. 





Over a million Ostermoors have gone into the best homes in Amer 
a. The above letter (one of the thousands we have received) indicates 
the service they give. No other mattress can offer proof like this. 


and white ticking 
4'6" wide, 45 lbs, SiS. 
In two parts 50c extra. 
Dust-proof, satin finish 


bail Oa hh PES APO ake TIAL 


ticking $1.50 more. 
French mercerized Art 
Twils, $3 more. 








144-Page Book with Samples, FREE 


The Ostermoor Mattress is not for sale at stores generally, but there’s an Ostermoor dealer 
in most places. Write us and we’ll give you his name. We will ship you a mattress by express, 
prepaid, when we have no dealer in your town or he has none in stock. Try it 30 days—money 
back if you want it. Be sure of the genuine Ostermoor by secing the trade-mark label, also 
the name Ostermoor woven continuously in the binding. 


OSTERMOOR & cO.,109 Elizabeth St., New York Canada: Alaska Feather & Dowa Co., Ltd., Montreal 




















THE PICTURES ARE POST CARD SIZE. 


3A FOLDING BROWNIE 


Takes pictures 3% x 5% inches. Equipped with menis- 
cus achromatic lens, F. P. K. automatic shutter with bulb 
release, automatic focusing lock and reversible finder. 
Has all the Kodak advantages of daylight loading and 
unloading, and is made and tested by Kodak workmen. 





Price with meniscus achromatic lens, $10.00; with Rapid Rectilinear 
lens, $12.00; other Brownie Cameras, $1.00 to $11.00, 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
Catalogue of Kodaks and 
Brownies free at the dealers or by mail, ROCH ESTER, N. Bie The Kodak City. 











A Brick Mantel in Your Living Roomt 








Greatly increases its beauty and & ..™% 
coziness. However effective your # Ea} sociability and charm. When plan- 


chimney piece for its comfort, 


modern heating system may be, ning this important feature of your 
you need the good old-fashioned home, be sure you get the bese. 


PP. &e B. Brick Mantels 
The bricks are shipped carefully packed in 
barrels. Any mason can install most in- 
tricate mantel by following the complete blue 
Choice of six color of brick insures Prices are reasonable. 
harmony or contrast with any color Write to-day for Sketch Book showing sixty- 
seven beautiful designs. 
Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Co., Dept. 10, 165 Milk St., Boston, Mass. | 
New York Sales Office, 112 W. 44th Street. 











——— 
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qi « BATON 


» SILVERWARE 





in favor of the 
unrivalled 


Silver Polish 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


after they have once tried it for Cleaning 

and Polishing SILVERWARE, all fine 

metals and Cut Glass, because—they know 

it ts easter to use, more economical and ef- 

fectiveand imparts a greater brilliancy than 

any other polish. Electro-Silicon is as fine 

|| and soft as flour and just as harmless. Re- 

THAT NAME IS fuse worthless substitutes. Send address for T 
UNIQUE IN THE \ FREE SAMPLE | appe: 
ESTIMATION NOT |] .mewiseansinam ce snes rete, | 
ONLY or roe AMER- } “= Sold by Grocers 3 and Druggists Everywhere. | 


ICAN PUBLIC, BUT | - : 
OF MANY FOREIGN tb é f b Rbi 
NATIONS. Ad WELL \ -_ ¢ Story of the inegold 
FOR ALMOST ONE iy By ANNA ALICE CHAPIN 
INDRED YEARS IT , : = 
iy kar Meir: The four operas of Wagner’s “‘ Ni 
PASSED. EXCELLENCE : lunge n Ring” ‘Das Rhe ingold,”’ i 
IN SILVERWARE Walkiire,” “Siegfried,” “Gotterda: 
= | merung’’—woven into the form ofl 
SUCH DISTINCTION oF ae . : 
CAN. BE. SECURED aN story. The tale is told with charmi 
MAINTAINED IN ONLY ONE 7 simplicity, and will be found an 
WAY, THE ONLY SURE WAY valuable introduction to a study of t 
OF INVARIABLE PERFECTION famous operas. 
aa : Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25 
THE pattern shown here is an example of 


Modern Art. Itis offered in silver plate. Your HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS.N.Y. 
jeweller will show it to you. — No better plate 
can be made at any price. It is as standard THE HOUSEHOLD APERIENT. 
as the Reed & Barton Sterling Silver, which 
Is 925-1000 fine. 























OFFICE AND WORKS TAUNTON, MASS, 
REPRESENTED AT 
FIFTH AVENUE, AT, THIRTY-SECOND STREEI 
NUMBER FOUR,,.MAIDEN LANF 
NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 1824 





Borried AT THE SPRINGS, BuDA PEST, HUNGARY. 
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Dr. Thorne’s Idea 


The book is brilliantly written and will 
appeal to thoughtful readers 


Baltimore Sun. 


A rarely beautiful and touching nar- 
rative.—New York Press. 


By J. A. MITCHELL 
Author of Amos Judd, The Pines of Lory, 








‘——and Caught the Outstretched Hands 


One Dollar, Net 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 20 West 3lst Street, New York 











GOOD 


THINGS 
are said about 
“WarITE House” 
than of any 
other brand 
of coffee on 
themarket. | OFFEE 


In 1,2 and 3Ib. ELL- WRIGHT Coy 
Sealed Tin Cans,ONLY. TON CHICA 
Never sold in bulk. Ts 


ee 














At any cost, we will maintain the 
high standard of quality of our 
“WHITE HOUSE” Coffee 

established and fortified by its 
manufacture and wide distribution 
during the past twenty years, and 
we guarantee it to meet with your 
approval if you like fi coffee 


DWINELL-WRIGHT Co. 


Principal Coffee Roasters 


BOSTON - CHICAGO 
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—— 
There is nothing more fascinating to the average 
man or boy than I 
> 
Tinkering with Tools 
and for the man who is really handy with tools ; n 
a present of one of our Combination Benches 
and Tool Cabinets will give him more pleasure a you 
than anything else you could select. It is a ; 
handsome oak cabinet containing 95 of the 
finest tools made, and when open is a complete 
bench with vise ready for immediate use. 
For one less expert, or for the boy, we suggest \ 
one of our smaller cabinets. All 
tools are the highest- grade standard 
mechanics’ tools, arranged in con- keeps 
venient sets for home use. The well. sr 
- well, S} 
quality is the same in all, the - 
higher-priced cabinets are larger of the 


and contain more tools. Reec 


This Christmas or ¢his Birthday give 4 j . 
him one of our Combination Benche aes nd - \¥ ith . 
Tool Cabinets, or a smaller Tool Cabinet 6 electric 
and a Manual Training Bench. } 

pact a 


No. 47 21 Tools e ° . $ 7.50 tart al 
“5224 . 10.00 The inj 
Se 18.00 rhein 
54 40 . 20.00 cont af 
55 52 . . . 30.00 cay 
“100 95 _ . . 85.00 reliabl 


We are pioneers in the sale of high-grade tool outfits for home use; every set bears our guarantee of quality. 
Order direct (we have no agents) or send for Catalegue Neo, 2842. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., New York, kis 4th Ave. and 13th St. 


HARDWAKE, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 











ree 


For the Scientific ond Effective 


Berkshire Hills taal TAP-A- 


Sanatorium ) C ancer - conn 


The only private institution of mag- Without Becorting to 
nitude in the United States for the Surgical Procedure colors al 
ae — ry > ancer and For complete information address 

other malignant and benign new = 

growths. Conducted by a physician BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM clear 
of standing. Established 32 years. - North Adams, Massachusetis ore . 

















] 
r sai 


your WORKSHOP “Pea” B, |" eee roe, mites 


With outfits of Barnes Wood and Metal Working . a oar a = am P 
f é COuUS. OVal ?, 
a ~< i ; and Paint | 
FOOT POWER beg of the air permits the steam to completely 
ns po = 4 sano inane ogee hee Namen fill all the heating coils or radiators an 
es : in quality an it « x 
— lee Gut Guanine Has of Such prow tind thus their entire capacity is utilized « 
made. Have s ne test twenty years. Send minimum expense for coal bills, etc. 


for catalogue. Address Send for new illustrated folder—mailed free on request. 


sos eae o_o eA a tile. > | Jenkins Bros., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 


Drug, Has 
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HE camel can go for days 

without water, but the man 
on his back can’t. Neither can 
you or your family. 


THE REECO 
Water Supply System 


keeps an abundant supply of water from  dinary care will outlast a generation of users. 
well, spring, brook, lake or river in any part They range in size from a capacity sufficient 
of the house, barn or garden. for the requirements of the largest apart- 
Reeco engines are operated by hot air ment house to that of the smallest cottage. 
(with coal, wood or gasoline for fuel) or by The Reeco System is used by the 
electricity. They are safe, noiseless, com- United States Government and 

pact and automatic in action—a boy can’ more than 4o0,oooothers. Its es- 

start and stop them. sentials have been approved for 

The initial expense is surprisinglylowandthe years; its improvements keep it 

cost of operation is so small as to be prac- up with the times. 

tically negligible. Yet they are absolutely write to our nearest office for Catalogue H 


° 4 b 4 a | l et Ss t ll ro h Ss < d a s > | y 
reliable at all times and seasons, and with or- 377 /Sn.3) jor doc, '® CO8t Of @ water supply 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


35 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK 40 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 
99 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 40 NORTH 7TH STREET, PHILA 
234 WEST CRAIG STREET, MONTREAL, P. Q 

22 PITT STREET, SYDNEY, N. S. W. 


JAP-A-LAC is made It stains and varnishes 
. . in one operation, and 
in seventeen beautiful b d 

can e€ use on any~- 


colors and Natural s thing of wood or metal 


WITH from cellar 


or clear. to garret 


Newness 
Drug, Hardware foilow the 
and Paint Dealers. brush. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 


$170 GLIDDEN BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















Writing Desk Units in Individual Libraries 


By combining a StobeWernicke Writing desk unit with book- 
case units, you secure the ideal individual library for living 
room, den, study or bedroom, in compact floor space. 


Globe=Wernicke Elastic Bookcases 


are acknowledged to be the standard of quality in design, construction and 
finish. Sold at uniform prices—freight prepaid everywhere. 

Write for the 1911 Catalogue and ‘‘The World’s Best Books’’ 
Containing authentic lists of the 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 “‘best books” for children 


and adults. The Boston Globe says: “It will greatly aid those seeking the best 
in literature.”’ 


The Glube“Weenicke Ca, Dept. T, Cincinnati, U.S. A, 
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Familiarity Makes Popularity 


Advertising is the mother of familiarity. Sales are 
the offspring. It is the brands that the public is most 
familiar with that come first to the public’s mind when 
buying time comes. 


Consciously and unconsciously New York City Surface 
Car Advertising has made millions of people familiar 
with the products of its advertisers—that’s the secret 


of their success. And of ours. 






We have the exclusive control and sale of all adver- 
tising space in the 


New York City Surface Cars 
And 5th Avenue Auto Busses 


Study the Cards — 
We Have a Standard 


Ask for rates and information. 
New York City Car 
Advertising Company 


225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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Boston Garters are made 
of best materials in a clean 
factory, by well-paid help. 
Every pair warranted — 
penalty, a new pair or your 
money back. 


BOSTON GARTERS | 


RECOCNIZED THE 
STANDARD, AND 
WORN THE WORLD 
OVER BY WELL 
DRESSED MEN. 


Sample Pair,Cotton,25c. Silk,50c. 


ailed un Receipt of Price 





rere?! | 


GEORGE FROST CoO. makers 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


See that Boston GARTER 
is stamped on the clasp. 





Can be worn all day long, without discomfort, they pro- 
tect where protection is needed, the sole of the shoe. 


EVERYBODY NEEDS EVERSTICKS. 
Always for sale where good shoes are sold. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES. 
THE ADAMS & FORD CO. 
CLEVELAND, O. 





None genuine with- 
out THIS cord. 


ARMY AUCTION BARGAIN 


Tents oo eee $1.40 op 
Leggins, Pair eco oh 
Bridles ‘ 90 ** 
3.00 * 
- 2.25 “ New Uniforms...... 1.235 * 
Largest Stock Government Auction Bargains in the world 
15 acres required for its storage 344-page 1970 Catalogue; 
over 3000 illustrations. Mailed 15 cents (stamps). 
| » Cannons, F lags, Pistols, K ifies,S pears, Drums, Ete. | 
| FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 Broadway, NEW YORK | 


H.P STATIONARY (ot 

GASOLINE ENGINE * 76% 
ForFarmwork, Irrigation 
or Pumping, Factory use 
and Electric Lighting. 


Mm 3to20h.p.—perfectly governed 
guaranteed by a responsible 
firm. Write for full description. 








Remelvers..... 
Cadet Guns. 2 
Navy Repeat. Rifles. 5.40 ** 
Side-Arm Sword.... .83 ** 


1.20 ** 








. \ ® 
entire, | : 


rity 
or wear ¢ 
» Gs soon as dry~ | 
} no ironing necessary , 
A 
’ Every leading 
retailer should 
be showing at 
this time the 
15 new printed 
patterns of the 
ever-to-be- 
worn, never- 
to-be-ironed 
Serpentine 
Crepe. The 
little reproduc- 
tions shown 
hardly suggest 
the beauty of 
this delightful 
crinkly cotton 
fabric. 
Look for the 
"Pacific" trade 
mark when 
buying. 


If your dealer 
does not show 
you satisfactory 
styles and color- 
ings, write us 


for free sa mple 


ook. q 
PACIFIC : 
MILLS 


BOSTON, 
MASS. 


HI) 
RL Nie ¥ nity 
elt iil m atl MH nat Nin 
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It is economical because it wears and gives the greatest satisfaction. of new 
Costs no more than ordinary underwear. 


Also Wright’s Famous Spring Needle Ribbed Underwear Childre 
Permanently elastic, it fits and holds its shape indefinitely. When 
Comes in beautiful fabrics and colors. 
Ask your dealer for this superb underwear and be sure you get the genu- that we 
ine, with WRIGHT'S woven label Trademarks sewn to each garment. 
Usien Suits and two-piece Garments R 


* Dressing for Health,” sent 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., 75 Franklin Street, New York City Pl 
ym 





DIAMO 


Christmas Presents Write for Catalog 
Make Your Christmas Selections Now % ore the rush is Send for our handsome Christmas Catalog, filled with beautiful 


et illustrations of Dismendo, Watches, solid gold Jewelry, Silverware and 
choice Novelties for Christmas presents. Select any article you would like to own or present to a loved one; it will be sent on approval to 


your home, place of business or express office, without any obligation whatever on your part. If satisfactory in ost, wa pay one-fifth 
down and kee ap it, balance in eight oma monthly amounts. If not satisfactory, os it. We pay all checges and 2 al Ha ks. Every 
honest person's credit is good with Diamonds increase in value 15 to 20% each year. year. A Diamond is an ideal gift; 
lasts forever, and every day semints. the wearer of Faw and 
good judgment. ur prt an those of the Spe 

ordinary cash retail jeweler. rgains i in ladies’ and men’s solid 

gold and gold-filled Watches for Christmas gifts. We give better Christmas 
values and easier terms than any house in Ae sei Write for free copy Bargai 

of our new, handsomely illustrated booklet, gains 


THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND AND No.1221—Ladies’ Lof- tm S 
TCH CREDIT HOUSE tis “‘Perfection’”’ Ring. $5 Ne. 102—Men’s Round 
Fine brilliant white Belcher Ring: Fine bril- $38 








Dept. M 27. pp hh CHICAGO, ILL. liant white Diamond. 
BROS & CO. i858 Branch Stores: Pittsburg, Pa.—St. Lowis, Mo. | $10 Down, $5 « Month. $7.60 Down, $3.80 a Moath. 











Gokey Boots ana Moccasins 


ss ae Made—Waterproot WM. N. GOKEY 


tors of For Camping, Hunting, Sports. Uppers made of best “ Moose ™ calf SHOE CO., 
leather ; soles genuine “ Rock Oak.” Skillfully hand made 16th Street 
the throughout. Anatomical lasts, classy styles and patterns. th street, 
Gokey Catalog 32: Golf, Yachting, ( atalog 33: Waterproof Boots JAMESTOWN, 
Moccasia Tennis, Street Shoes. and Moccasins. N. Y. 


origina- 
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PLYMOUTH FURS 


TRADE MARK 





Plymouth Furs give to the wearer an aristo- 
cratic individuality impossible otherwise to attain. 
They are the standard furs of America. Original 
in conception and perfect in workman- 
ship, they are made from selected grades 

of rich and lustrous prime pelts. 


Style Book R Free on Request 
The new Plymouth Style Book “R” is the rec- 


ognized authority on fur styles. It shows hundreds 

of new copyrighted styles for Men, Women and 
Children, at prices ranging from $5 to $8000. 

When writing state the kind of fur that interests you, so 
that we can send you definite and detailed information. 


Repairing and renovation of furs at reasonable prices 


Plymouth Fur r Co., Dept. R Minneapolis, Minn. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


e ; You are of course \ | te) M ETAL 
familiar with our celebrated ora | fal to LU ich Lda 
a : — 


Underwear. Are you also ac- ee 
quainted with our splendid a 
lines of Specialties? — Polo fn aes 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Coats, A Cc _ A d 
loeeper teen, Meciieh Ancioatn YEAR ROUND 
/ COMFORT 
\ Descriptive Catalogue and Illustrated 


Sleeping Bags, etc. Absolutely 

the finest goods in the market. 
Circulars mailed on request, | _ 25%, 50*$1.00. 
Dealers ordirect 








Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores . upon — of price 


New Vork: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane 
Rrooklyn: 504 Fulton St. Boston : 228 Boylston St. 


Phila.: 1516 C hestnut sé C hleage: 82 State St. in —— - a 1 
guts te all Principal Cities. } ASraunCo. Makers 
: Congress St**4 Center Ave 
- Chicago. - 
= ee —— = __ 2 
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“INFALLIBLE” 
SMOKELESS 


The Dense Powder 
For Shotguns 


Sh A - Al\ 
INFALLIBLE 
SMOKELESS 
ABSOLUTELY 
WATERPROOF 


Best For Trap and Field 
Shooting 
“INFALLIBLE” 
is 
“ALWAYS THE SAME” 
UNDER ALL CONDITIONS 
OF CLIMATE 


E. Il. DUPONT DE NEMOURS POWDER CO. 
Established 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Send 20 cents in stamps for a pack of 


Playing Cards, postpaid. 


Address Dept. G 




















——— 
Motorinc Down THe Rivitka by CN Williamson j 


NOVEMBER. -Americas Pantheon of the Cods — A.W Dirmock 
1940 “The Mediterranean . Moroeco - Mystic Dertmoor oe 
The Gentle Art 0% Smuggling la 4 


“Travel 


Magazine 


+" 


7 





LET US SEND YOU ON A 
TRIP "ROUND THE WORLD 


Travel in every land is the field covered by the new 
q TRAVEL MAGAZINE. In it appear articles 
from the pens of well-known travelers who have 
visited every land, bringing to the reader the vivid portrayal 
of the people, places, and things they have seen. Europe, 
with its picturesque peoples, its architectural splendors, and 
its interesting life; Spain, France, Germany, England, 
Holland, Russia, Scandinavia— all these come in for their 
share of attention; the cities, the countries, the peoples, the 
architectural wonders, ancient castles, magnificent publi 
buildings, gaily thronged streets, intimate pictures of i life 
of the people, in such a way is the subject presented. Like- 
wise ae in the more ancient countries, with their great 
monuments of antiquity and their teeming populations, will 
arouse the wondering interest of =very one. The splendors 
of India; Egypt of hoary age,with her archeeological treas- 
ures; China in all her lethargy and unprogressiveness; 
Palestine and Syria under the yoke of a bygone civiliza- 
tion—all these will be shown in their extraordinary set- 
tings. Then our own country, with its matchless natural 
beauty, its towering mountain-peaks, its majestic canons, its 
marvelous cities, its yet primitive Indian life—America in 
all its varied life will thus be shown to the reader. 
No periodical has a subject that so lends itself to effective illus- 
tration, The pictures that appear in the TRAVEL MAGAZINE 
are by the very nature of the subject more remarkable and striking 
than those in any magazine published. Without a word of text the 
pictures alone would make a magazine of compelling interest. Sup- 
pl g tertainingly written text, the interest is irresistible. 
Isn't it worth $1.50 to have all this wealth of travel, knowledge, and 


fascination for a whole year? Try it. “You will find it the best 
investment you ever made. 





MCBRIDE, WINSTON & ( 
“lease send me ** TRAVEI 


Name 


Address 


Add or Canadian postage 


H. M. 11-10. 
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from an Old Print 


Locomotive, 1829 


One ‘‘ Horse Power’’ 


In the year 1829, the South Carolina Railroad offered a prize of $500 
for the best locomotive run by horse power, The above machine won the 
prize. It carried twelve passengers at the rate of twelve miles an hour 


Railroading has improved since 1829—but no 
more strikingly than the manufacture of shoes. The 
shoes of that day, and even of fifty years later, were 
crude, ungainly, ill-fitting —or very expensive; but 
since the introduction of the Goodyear Welt System 
of Shoe Machinery, the art of shoe making has been 
transformed. The feet of the million are clad today 
as finely as those of yesterday’s millionaire. 

The Goodyear Welt System consists of a series of 
more than fifty costly and intricate machines which 
are indispensable in the making of a shoe. The manu- 
facturer does not have to buy the machines. He can 
lease them on the Royalty System, paying a trifling 
sum on each shoe made. The United Shoe Machinery 
Company takes care of the machines and furnishes the 
manufacturer with facilities for keeping them in tip-top 
condition all the time. The manufacturer can thus 
give his whole attention to improving the quality of 
his shoe and making it economically. It is through 
the general adoption of this system that good shoes 
have been brought within reach of the people. 

Ask the shoe salesman if the shoes he offers are 


OODYEAR 
WELT 


The United Shoe Machinery Co., Boston, Mass., has prepared an alphabetical 
list of all Goodyear Welt Shoes sold under a sp cial name or trade-mark, It will 
be mailed without charge, and with it a book that describes the 
“Goodyear Welt process in detail and pictures the marvelous machines employed. 


mn request, 





Best & Co. 





Children’s and Infants’ 
OUTFITTING 


We originate, manufacture and refaz/ 
wear that is stylish,. dainty, durable 
and economical. 

In addition to all the usual dress 
requirements of children, we offer widest 
assortment of distinctive and exclusive 
novelties and innovations, impossible to 


find outside of this specialized store. 


The Newest Fashions 


in Children’s and Infants’ Dresses, Hats, 
Shoes, Hosiery, Gloves.and Accessories, 
are pictured, described and priced in our 
new Fall Catalogue, which is ready to 
be mailed to any address, free, upon 
request. This booklet isa style author- 
ity on all matters of Junior Dress, and 
lists a large and. attractive variety of 
every article needed for’ the complete 
outfitting of the young, 


Expert Mail Order 


Service 


maintained for the convenience of our 
out-of-town patrons, places the facili 
ties and advantages of this great estab- 
lishment at the command of every home 
within reach of a post-office An ex- 
perienced woman house shopper selects 
every article ordered by letter. All 
purchases carry our guarantee of satis 
faction or money refunded, 


Please address Dept. 6. 


Fifth Ave. and 35th St., New York 
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CUTICURA 
COMFORT 














Is found in warm baths with 
Cuticura Soap and gentle 
anointings with Cuticura 
Ointment. Relief is imme- 
diate and grateful for ecze- 
mas, rashes, itchings, irrita- 
tions and chafings which 
make life miserable for 
tender skinned babies 
and tired, fretted mothers. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney: India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape 
Town, ete.; U.S. A., Potter Drug & Chem. Corp, 
Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

@2” Post-free, 32-page Cuticura Book, an Author 
ity on the Care and Treatment of Skin and Hair. 


for Whooping Cough, 

Croup, Asthma, 

Sore Throat, Coughs, 

fee Bronchitis, Colds, 
**Used while you sleep.’’ Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


A simple, safe and effective treatment avoidin; 
drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of 
Whooping Cough and relieves Croup at once. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

The air rendered strongly antiseptic, inspired with 
every breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore 
throat and stops the cough, assuring restful nights 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Scarlet Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the 
treatment of Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 ve ars of 
successful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Book t. 


For Sale by All Druggists 


Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, composed of slippery elm bark, licorice 
* sugar and Cresolene. They can’t harm you. Of 
druggist or from us, 10c in stamps 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. ,62 Cortlandt St. , New York 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Cenada 














Stories of 
Symphonic Music 


The Meaning of Important Symphonies, Overtures, and 
Tone-Poems from Beethoven to the Present Day 


By Cawrence Gilman 
Music Critic of “Harper's Weekly” 


HIS is a book of immediate and practical 
value to the music-lover, for it offers in 








compact, accessible, and easily intelligible form 
information which will help him to listen under- 
standingly to the music of an orchestral concert. 
| It presents clearly and without technical analysis 
the subject of every important example of pro- 
gramme-music in the symphonic repertoire, put- 
ting thereader in possession of information w whic *h 
will enable him to listen comprehendingly, for 
example, toa symphony by Berlioz,a symphonic 
poem by Liszt, or a tone-poem by Strauss or 
Debussy. 


‘The best thi1rg for eve ry concert-goer to do is to get 
a copy of Mr. Gilman's book and prepare himself 
beforehand.’ —N. Y. Evening Post 


“A useful and interesting book.’ 
—The New Music Review. 


Price $1.25 net 


Karper & Brothers, Publishers, “Tew York 
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A Woman Should Never 


( ..4 Perfect 7 
Wiles" A Good Figur 
A Clear Slan 


She can attain these by Scientific Means in the Privacy of her Own Room 
WISH I could put sufficient emphasis into these words to induce 
| any woman, whose health is not perfect, or whose figure does not |; 
please her, to write to me. My pupils are among the most |§ 
refined, intellectual women of America. ‘They are my best friends jf 
and the strongest possible testimonials for the value of natural, 
hygienic principles of cure as opposed to the drug habit. 
At least one-third of my pupils are sent to me by those who have 
finished my work. 
I no longer need toclaim what I can do, because I have done it. 
I think I do not exaggerate when I say that I have relieved more 
chronic ailments and reduced or built up more women in the past 
nine years than any ten physicians; the best physici ians of America 
endorse my work. I could fill hundreds of magazines with testimo- 
nials; the following from letters on my desk as I write, indicate a 


few ailments I have relieved: 
“My weight has increased 30 pounds.” “My kidneys are muc h better.” “My eyes 
are much stronger and I have taken off my giz Asses. “IT have not had a sign of 
indigestion or gall stones since I began with you.” “I weigh 83 pounds less and 
have gained wonderfully in strength. I never get out of breath, the rheumatic 
twinges have all gone, and I look and feel 15 years younger, ‘Just think of it! 
To be relieved from constipation. Entirely free after having it for 30 years.” 
“Have grown from a nervous wreck into a state of steady, quiet nerves. 
If you are suffering from any chronic ailment, if your figure does not please 
you, or if you will tell me the particular difficulty you wish to correct, I feel 
sure I can help you. If I cannot, I will tell youso. Your correspondence 
will be held in strict confidence. Many awoman has surprised her husband and 
friends by improvement she has made by just 15 minutes a day in her own room. 
I want to help every woman to realize that her health lies to a degree an 
in her own hands, and that she can reach her ideal in figure and carriage. Hay } 
~~ 











I have published a booklet, ‘Health,Character and Beauty,” which tells you | 
how to stand and walk correctly, and gives other information of vital interest. | 
[his booklet has helped hundreds of women, even though they never studied es 
with me. I will send it to you free, and tell you all about my work on request. _—_ Style is in the Figure and 
Write now. If you do not need my work, you may be able to helpa friend. Poise and Notin the Gown 


. SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept.23-A,246 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO J 


Miss Cocroft’s mame stands for progress in the scientific care of the health and figure of woman. 
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EN 
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INCLUDE “SHOWER-PROOF”’”’ FOULARDS, FLORENTINES, DECORATIVE SILKS, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, VELOURS, VELVETS, RIBBONS, CRAVATS, VELVET 
RIBBONS, SPUN SILK YARNS, REELED SILKS, ETC. 


Creney Brotnens, Sick Manuracrurens. | 
“ OLE” ALL LIS. BODE 
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ONDS| 


EXTRACT 


\ All the Year Round 


, 


There’s no time when 
Pond’s Extract is not in- 
valuable for all sorts of 
cuts, bruises, sprains, frost- 
bites, sore throat, chilblains 
and skin imitations. It is a 


Permanent 
Family Necessity 


proven by 60 years of 
service to all ages and 
conditions. It is always 
sure and absolutely safe. 
Pond’s Extract Company’s 
Vanishing Cream 
is an ideal, non-oily toilet 
cream of great purity and ex- 
quisite Jack Rose fragrance. 
Free Sample on request. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., 


78 Hudson Street, New York. 

















The Magazine of Good Taste 
in Country or Suburban Living 


@ This superb magazine covers, as never before, the 
whole subject of planning, building, and furnishing, an: 
the work of the garden and grounds. It solves with 
practical suggestions all your building problems—tells 
you all you want to know about planning, building 
materials, porches, doorways, chimneys, staircases, and 
windows, and it tells you just how to secure beauty and 
distinctive effect in your furnishings—wall and floor 
coverings, draperies, furniture, glass, and silver. 


@ HOUSE & GARDEN is the one necessary guide for 
the planning and cultivating of your flower and vegetable 
aalien and your home grounds. It will guide you in 
laying out your grounds, whether your space be a country 
estate or a suburban plot. It will give you just the in 
formation you want about selecting and cultivating trees 
hedges, lawns, shrubs, vines, annuals, perennials, and al! 
the vast number of growing things which surround the 
country home. 


@ Send us $1 and let us send you HOUSE & GARDEN 
for six months. This will include three splendid Special 
Numbers— the “ Beautiful Christmas Number " (Decem 

ber), the “Great Building Number" (January), and the 
“Gardening Guide™ (April). Isn't it worth $1 to have 
all this wealth of inspiration and suggestion to make your 
home and its surroundings more beautiful? Fill in the 
coupon and mail (at our risk) with a check or a $1 bill. 


MCBRIDE, WINSTON & CO., 449 Fourth Avenue, New 


Sena me HOUSE & GARDEN for 6 months, according to your spe 
offer to new subscribers. 1 enclose §1 in payment 


Name - 


Address. 


Add 25¢. for Canadian postage 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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hife Rock 


‘*The World’s Best Table Water’’ 














The Peter Newell 


Illustrated Editions 


of 
Lewis Carroll’s Work 


Three sumptuous volumes, each illus- 
trated with forty full-page drawings 
by Peter Newell, and decorative bor- 
ders on every page. 


Alice in Wonderland 


Through the Looking-Glass 
The Hunting of the Snark 


and Other Poems 


Uniformly bound in White Vellum, with Title 
in Gold. Crown 8vo, Uncut Edges, Gilt Tops, 
with over-cover in green and gold. Separate 
volumes in a box, each $3.00 met, postage extra, 
Set of three volumes in a box, $9.00. 








Trade Mark 


Buy a cake of your 
favorite toilet soap, 
and then buy a cake of 


Mennen’s 


(Borated) 


Skin Soap 


Put the twoon your dresser 
use them alternately and 
in a week you will know 
which you prefer and 
why Mennen’s is con- 
stantly growing in favor. 
At all druggists, or mailed on 


receipt of 25 cents postpaid. 
Samplt for 4 cents in stamps. 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N.J. 



































tial meal—can 


The 


Stove, which makes its own gas from denatured alcohol. 


which are made with one, two and three burners, cost less 


than two cents an hour 


rburner. Intensely hot blue flame. ~ 


No odor. Nothing like them for outings. Real MANNING-BOWMAN QUALITY. Can 
be used interchangeably with Chafing Dish or Pot Style Coffee Percolator. 
At leadingdealers. Write for free Book of Recipes and Catalog ‘‘L-24" 


MANNING, BOWMAN & Co., Meriden, Conn. 
janning- Bowman Quality Chafing Dishes, Coff and Eclipse Bread Mizere. 


Makers of M 


‘ee Perculators 
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TRAVEL 








Big Journeys with Little Care 


Around the World 


Southbound 


Johannesburg 


i, Japan 


EGYPT 


CREECE AND TURKEY 
THE HOLY LANDand THE NILE 


The out-of- the 
—Arrangement 


nd unfamiliar nooks 


‘ ya ind corners 
rather exclusive. 


Membership Limited. Programs Free by Mall 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO, 


225 Fifth Ave., New York 306 Washington St., Boston 








Oliver Building, Pittsburg 1005 Chestnut St., Phila. 


O THE 


Cook’s Tours de Luxe 
kgypt, the fr Land, the Levant, etc., 47th 
- Jan I and 
in small, parties. 


COOK’S NILE STEAMERS 


for First Se Cataract, Khartoum, etc 
Kleyar te 





series, leave during eb., 


select 


luring the season 


lahabeahs tor tami- 


LAST TOUR OF SEASON 


ROUND THE WORLD LEAVES JANUARY 7TH 
THOS. COOK & SON 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO, ETC. 


Cook’s Traveller’s Cheques Are Good All Over the World 


ABET'S [j()RIENT 
PRIVACY, INDEPENDENCE, COMFORT 

Parties limited to ten persons. Sailing Jan. 7, 21, Feb. 18 

Private guides and carriages provided for each family 

Special facilities offered to private families for indepen- 

dent travel on the WILE. Rates, booklet on request. 

TABET’S TOURS COMPANY, 389 Fifth Avenue, W. Y. 

Cairo Office: Opposite Savoy Hotel 


Independent Trips 
Around-the-World 


$618) te North 


German Lloyd 


Twin screw steamers. Tickets good for two years. Un 
usual facilities combining every comfort and luxury 
Cabins are roomy, airy and light. Every invention 
contributing to the safety of the passengers. 
Travelers’ checks good all over the world. 
Write for “ Around-the- World” booklet F. 


OELRICHS & CO., Gen. Agts., 5 Broadway, N. Y. 











WORLD TOUR sPAEN 4 Christmas rout 
Nov. 26, Dec. 3. Without Spain, Dec. 10. Christmas in Re 


with Spain, Nov. 26,Dec. 3. Without Spain, Dec. 10. Oriental 
Your in January—Tours to all parts of Europe. Programs free 


DE POTTER TOURS (/2:.) * SEW%8nx 
ANTON I A NG The CHRISTUS of 
OBERAMMERGAU 
and Mrs. Lang will be members of our Orient party t 
Winter. Party sails by largest of Mediterranean stear 


ships January 25. The only tour that offers 
A selected party 
scholarly leader 
private Nile steamer 
A private yacht in the Mediterranean 
(A second tour sails February 22.) 
Special Orient Announcement now ready 
Bureau of University Travel, 81 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass 
Magnificent S. S. “ Arabic” 5 
leaves Feb. 4; rates $400 up, 
including shore excursions; 
71 enchanting days. Stop- 0 s 
Oct. 25; Nov. 8, 19; Jan. 25. s 
Program ready. ru | ” p 
Prank C. Clark, Times Bidg., New York 
wide 26 
experience and the highest testimonials. For 
itinerary and information apply at once t 
THE TEMPLE TOURS, 14-J Beacon St., Boston 


EUROPE & THE ORIENT—i91! 


Annual Oriental Tour sails in February. 
Class throughout. Membership limited. 
30th Successful Year. Write for program 


DR. & MRS. H. S. PAINE, GLENS FALLS, N. Y 





over privileges. 4 high-class 
6-mos. Round World Tours 

rHE TEMPLE TOURS offer extended 
summer tours at $260 and A 


less. 





First 
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CALIFORNIA 


Nowhere Else on Earth 


ARE THERE SO MANY 
ATTRACTIONS FOR THB 


TOURIST and SETTLER 


Thousands of Wonders Await the Pleasure Seeker— 
Thousands of opportunities the Settler: 


Southern Pacific Sunset Route 


The Road to the Pacific 
DINING CAR SERVICE BEST IN THE WORLD 
CONVINCING LITERATURE ON REQUEST 
L. H, Nutting, G. E. P. A. 366, 1158 or 1 Broadway, New York. 














went TINDIES 
VENEZUELA‘? PANAMA CANAL 








From Jammy, 2B By the 
NewYork AND as i 


twin-screw 


Saturdays Merdn4) 1oOm Ammencan ine 
S.S.“NEW YORK” itttsiscae 


EQUIPPED 

















WITH — Wireless, Submarine Signals, Swimming Pool, 


Electric Fansin every room, Dark Room Motor aunches Orchestra st: 
31 DAYS EACH $150.20 
[aie Ol of 6820 Knots 294 Hours 


shore With Optional Excursions, Including — 
cross the Isthmus-along the Canal Route. Etc. Etc 


Send for Further Particulars to 


PLEASURE CRUISE DEPT.°xtw vom 


Boston, Minneapolis, New Orleans,San Francisco, 
OR Toronto, Washington, Chicago, Montreal, 
St.Louis, Philadelphia, Seattle, Winnipeg. 























Use “A.B. A.” Cheques 
When You Travel. 


They will identify you to strangers 
with whom you have to deal and 
are safer and handier than money. 
Issued by thousands of banks in 
$10, $20, $50 and $100. Good in all 
parts of the globe. 


Descriptive Booklet Free on Request 


|BUY THEM FROM YOUR OWN BANKER | 
| ; MPA Wa T NEW . 
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You can plan no more delightful trip this winter than a 


visit to the American Mediterranean, that historic, romantic 
and picturesque winter resort region along the coasts of the Atlantic, Gulf 
of Mexico, and Caribbean Sea and the outlying islands of the West Indies, 


Porto Rico, Bahama, Cuba, Florida, and San Domingo. More beautiful and 
interesting than France, Spain, Italy, Egypt, or the Orient ; nearer home 


and less expensive to visit; a region where rigorous northern winters are 
exchanged for perpetual summer. 

GWI Winter tours embrace an all water or combination rail and 
water trip from and back to your home city via the modern passenger 
steamers of the following lines : 





oY DE Le 


TO FLORIDA, with all the attractions of 
the Riviera, where you can enjoy bathing, fish- 
ing, automobiling and all outdoor sports. Only 
direct route without change from New York, 
daily except Sunday, calling at historic 
Charlestown, where connections are made for 
all Carolina resorts, and reaching Jacksonville 
on the third day, where the journey may be 
continued via the beautiful St. John’s River, 
through the heart of the South. Send for book- 
lets. 

GENERAL OFFICES, PIER 36, N. R. N. Y¥ 


WARD (400332 


TO NASSAU (BAHAMA), only 3 days 
from New York, with golf, tennis, boating 
automobiling and splendid hotels; HAVANA, 
the Paris of the western hemisphere; CUBA, 
with its wonderful climate; MEXICO. 
reached by way of Vera Cruz, famous as the 
landing place of Cortez, and gateway to Mexico 
City; TAMPICO, renowned for its hunting 
and tarpon fishing; YUCATAN, with its 
ancient monuments and wonderful ruins. Send 
fur complete information. 

GENERAL OFFICES, PIER 14, EF. R. N. Y. 





MALLORY LINE 


[PORTO RICO LINE 





TO PORTO RICO, with its healthful and 
invigorating climate and its wonderful tropical 





TO TEXAS, and all points southwest and 
Pacific Coast Largest steamers, longest ocean 
trip. Two steamers weekly from New York beauty. Reached in perfect comfort in four 
to Galveston, also to Key West (for Havana, and one half days from New York. Special 
Miami, Palm Beach). One steamer weekly for three weeks’ tour, $140, which includes all 
Tampa aud one for Mobile. expenses. Send for illustrated booklet. 


GENERAL OFFICES, PIER 36, N. R. N. Y¥ GENERAL OFFICES, 12 BROADWAY, N. Y¥ 

















Write for copy of AGWI NEWS, a travel magazine describing this romantic region and out- 
lining some exceptionally attractive winter trips. Our Tour Bureaus will issue tickets, reserve 
cholee accommodations and render invaluable service in all travel matters, Address any of the 


above, or 
DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, CHICAGO, W. see 


NEW YORK, 
701 Chestnut St 192 Washington St. 203 Sov Clark St. 1306 F St 


200 Broadway. 
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By THREE OF THE MOST LUXURIOUS 
STEAMSHIPS IN THE WORLD 


CARMANIA “sister 
FRANCONIA ‘siti 
New win CARONIA 


Carte dining ; 5 i aa ty “ 
service without additional = 3" ¥ tee ' P te 20,000 Tons 
charge. Stop-overs, affording oppor- ’ mee! ’ 
tunities for side trips, and proceeding by subsequent 
steamer are allowed Passengers are not required to 
book for the entire cruise, as arrangements may be made to return 
by either the Lusitania or Mauretania from Liverpool, thereby enabling one to 
tour Central Europe at a considerable saving in both time and expense. 
From New York during the Winter Season of 1910-11 as follows: 
“CARMANIA,” November 26th, 1910, Calling at MADEIRA, GIBRALTAR, AL- 
GIERS, GENOA, NAPLES and FIUME. 
“CARMANIA,” January 7th, 1911, Calling at MADEIRA, ter TAR, 


’ - ALGIERS, VILLEFRANCHE. or 
CARONIA, January 21st, 1911, ( GENOA: NAPLES, ALEXANDRIA 


“CARMANIA,” February 18th, 1911, ( and FIUME * 


*Onmits call at Fiume on Feb. and 

- FRANCONIA,” March 11th, 1911, arch trips. 
ae Sailing List,” “Rate Sheet” and “ Steamer Plans” as well as Booklets ‘* A New Way to the Old 
World,” ** Mediterranean-Egyptian-Adriatic Cruises,” “‘Caronia-Carmania™’ and “Franconia” 
may be secured on application at any of the Company's ofhces or agencies. 
CUNARD LINE 21- 24 State St. Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 

New York San Francisco, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg or Local Agts. 

The above steamers are fitted with submarine signal apparatus and with 
Marconi's system of wireless telegraphy. 
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Three Southwest travel art booklets you will enjoy reading: 
“To California Over the Santa Fé Trail,” 
“Titan of Chasms” (Grand Canyon), and 
. . . > y 
“The California Limited.” 
Mailed free on request. They are profusely illustrated. 
The California Limited, train of luxury, is finer ‘‘Santa Fe All the Way,’’ through the South- 
than ever this season. Exclusively first class. | west land of enchantment. Has a Pullman for 


Runs daily between Chicago- Kansas City Grand Canyon of Arizona—the world’s scenic 
and Los Angeles - San Diego - San Francisco. wonder. Fred Harvey dining-car meals, too. 


W. J. Black, Pass. Traffic Manager, A.T.&8.F. Ry. System, 1059 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


““(alifornia )imited 
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It is with pleasure and satisfaction 
that the Hamburg-American Line 
calls your attention to its 


Around World Cruises 


This new feature of service has been 
arranged with the utmost regard to 
the comfort and pleasure of those who 
take advantage of it. In connection 
with these cruises the 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


offers the accommodations afforded by its new splendid Twin-Screw S. S. 
Cleveland (17,000 tons), a ship with all moder appliances. Wireless, elevator, 
gymnasium, electric baths, etc., in fact a floating hotel. 


The first of these two cruises of about three and one half months, leave New York on 
November 1, 1911, and the second from San Francisco on February 17, 1912. Cost 
$650 upward, including shore excursions. Duration 110 days. 

ITINERARY OF FIRST CRUISE: Madeira, Gibraltar, Naples, Port Said, Suez, 

Bombay, Colombo, Calcutta (Diamond Harbor), Rangoon, Singapore, Batavia, 

Manila, Hongkong, Nagasaki, Kobe, Yokohama, Honolulu and San Francisco. 


SECOND CRUISE, in reversed order. Arrangements aboard and ashore 


under the management of the Hamburg-American Line. 


Grand : by the well known S. S. Bluecher, leaving New York, January 21, 1911, 
Cruise to South America for the East Coast of South America, as far South as the Straits of Magellan, 
and up the Pacific Coast as far as Valparaiso, Chile. Duration of Voyage 74 days. Cost from $350 up. 


4 : by the new twin-screw S. S. Cleveland (17,000 tons), leaving New 
Grand Oriental Cruise York, January 28, 1911, for Madeira, Spain, the Mediterranean and the 


Orient. Duration of voyage, 80 days. Cost from $325 up. 


. > by S. S. Moltke, leaving New York on January 24 and February 
Three West Indies Cruises 25,191 1,for cruises of 28 days’ duration, $150 up, and on March 


28, for a cruise of 16 days’ duration $85 up; also regular Caribbean Cruises by the Atlas Service—-24 and 
25 days—visiting the West Indies Islands, Panama, Central and South America. 


Many other splendid Vacation Cruises to the Mediterranean, the Caribbean, the Adriatic, and elsewhere. Write 
for special booklets and further information regarding any of the above cruises. Guide and Travel Books on sale. 


The Tourist Department: Tickets issued for chief railways and steamship companies of the world and in- 
formation and advice on all matters relating to travel. 


Write for booklets for further information. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE Department of Cruises 41-45 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Philadelphia ton t. Louis San Francisco Pittsburg 
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The Old Manse, Concord, where Emerson and Hawthorne wrote Copyright by Hart Schaffner & Marx 
ERE’S a young men’s overcoat that you'll like; button-through 
front, form-fitting back; very lively. 

See others in our fall Sty le Book 
Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Good Clothes Makers 
Chicago Boston New York 
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ERKEY & GAY FURNITURE 
has for FIFTY YEARS represented 
the best in furniture making in America. 


UR period pieces are studied from masterpieces of 

the age whence the styles originated. Had they been 
made in the olden days they would still be in service, and 
would be among the cherished possessions of the homes 
holding them. We have always held quality above sales, 
worthiness above price. 

Our furniture is sold through retail stores, where the assortment on 


the floor is supplemented by our remarkable portfolio of direct photo- 
gravures, showing our entire line of over 2,000 pieces, arranged in suites. 


It Stands the Test of Time 





requires more than the use of good mate- 

rial; it requires time, experience, 
patience, the sense of fitness, and the artistic 
spirit. 

Good furniture cannot be made in a 
hurry; that’s why such an organization as 
ours, with its immense capacity, covering 
many acres of floor space, by far the largest 
in America, is necessary; anything less must 
mean a sacrifice in the discriminating care 
to which every piece of Berkey & Gay furni- 
ture is submitted. 

Today, in practically every city, you can 
see and buy Berkey & Gay furniture. 
Because of this we believe you will be glad 
to become familiar with our. thought in its 
making. 


T: produce Berkey & Gay furniture 


E do not send you a catalogue; our 
furniture is not that sort. Rene Vin- 
cent, the famous French artist, has 


painted for us a series of pictures of Berkey 
& Gay furniture in real life. 


These we have used in a de Juxe book, 
called ‘‘Character in Furniture.’’ It tells of 
the romance and history of period furniture. 
It is a book; nota price list. In its way it is 
authoritative. It is an expen- 
sive publication to us. 
you — it will be sent 
return mail for 15 2-cent 
U.S. stamps. The edition is 
limited. Perhaps it will be 
best if you write for it today. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 


176 Canal Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


This is the inlaid mark 
of honor that is on and 
in every Berkey & Gay 
piece 


Ee OSs 2 aOR EES os soma! 
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Puckard .Uotor Car Company Detroit 
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SUGAR WAFERS 


PAY 








There is nothing more tempting as an after- 
dinner tidbit than NABISCO Sugar Wafers served 
with fruit and nuts. Try this suggestion as the 
finale of the Thanksgiving dinner. 


In ten cent tins. 


Also in twenty-five cent tins. 





CHOCOLATE TOKENS have all the sweet rich- 


ness of Nabisco enclosed in a shell of rich chocolate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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oman is the great civilizer. 
W If it were not for her man would revert to 
whiskers and carry a club. 

Woman does much for the Gillette because it is her 
presence, her influence, that puts the emphasis on good 
clothes, clean linen, and a clean shave. 

She admires the clean, healthy skin of the man who 
uses a Gillette. She does not approve the ladylike 
massage-finish of the tonsorial artist. The massaged 
appearance ceased to be“‘class” largely because she said so. 

There is something fine and wholesome about the 
Gillette shave. It does not reek of violet water and 
pomades. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY. 44 W. Second Street, Boston 


New York, Times Building Chicago, Stock Exchange Building Gillette Safety Razor, Ltd... London 
Eastern Office, Shanghai, China Canadian Office, 63 St. Alexander Street, Montreal 
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The use of the Gillette has a decidedly good effect 
on the skin. It gives a healthy look that suggests the 
outdoor rather than the indoor man. 

Then think of the comfort—the convenience—the 
morning shave in less time than the morning dip. 

A million men will buy Gillettes this year. Now 
is the time to get yours. 

Standard Set with twelve double-edge blades, $5.00. 
Regular box of 12 blades, $1.00; carton of 6 blades, 50c. 


Hinge bllelle 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 44 W. Second Street. Boston 


Factories: Boston, Montreal, Leicester, Berlin, Paris 


Pas eS RL: A, os - 
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Ivory Soap is the embodiment of the spirit 


of cleanliness. 





| It is mild. It is gentle. It is pure. 


It does what it is intended to do— it cleans, 
| but it does not injure. 


| Ivory Soap . . « It Floats. | 
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With the 


days, there is a glee: 
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we return of cool y pe il, 


: Premium 
craving for smoked 


meats that is best 
satisfied by | 


Swift's Premium 
Sliced Bacon 


The slicing is done by machinery. There are no thick 
slices hard to crisp; no thin ragged pieces to throw away ; 
none that are thick at one end and thin at the other. All 
are uniformly thin. Just thick enough to remove from 

the glass easily without tearing. 
Swift’s method of Premium Curing makes bacon that is 


delicate, mild and sweet. U. S. Government Inspected and Passed. 
Swift’s Premium Calendar for 1911 will be 
advertised in the December magazines. 


At all Dealers Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


























Absolutely Pure 
The only baking powder 
made from Royal Grape 
Cream of Tartar 


NoAlum, No Lime Phosphate 


There is Much 
to be 
Thankful For 









After one changes from coffee 
to well-made 


POSTUM 


“There’s a Reason’ 



















Read ‘‘ The Road to Wellville”’ 


in pkgs. 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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BREAKFAST 


y is made from the 
best cocoa beans, 
scientifically 
blended. 

Absolutely pure, 
healthful, and 


delicious. 






Nae kT) 
Get the genuine with our trade-mark on the package 
52 Highest Awards in Europe and America 


Walter Baker & Co. Limites 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Watermans 
. eo 
Tk al tD» Nn 
4 Sa i iy 






















In Making Y our GiftSelections 


tend to the useful presents; place Water- 
man’s Ideals at the top of your list. There 
is no other gift you can be quite so sure will 
please, or the quality of which can be of a higher 
standard. Prices start at $2.50 and increase only 
for larger sizes or mounted styles. 

Fully Guaranteed. Exchanged Until Suited. 


Sold Everywhere 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, N. Y. 




























